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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“BY WHAT AUTHORITY?” 


ECAUSE of the furore created 

by the comments in these col- 
umns a month ago, and particu- 
larly because of the question fre- 
quently flung at the writer of 
those comments, “By what au- 
thority?” it will be well to re- 
print a statement of editorial pol- 
icy from THE CatHotic Wortp of 
September, 1923. A reading (or in 
the case of old subscribers, a re- 
reading) of those paragraphs will 
demonstrate the fact that for the 
free and familiar expressions of 
opinion that appear 
in this Editorial 
Comment the writer 
himself and no one 
else is responsible. 

Until September, 
1923, the editorial “We” had been 
used. But then I wrote: “The 
word ‘We’ is misleading. It has 
been retained until now principally 
because of traditional custom, but 
partly because the use of the per- 
pendicular pronoun ‘I’ might seem 
egotistic. THe CaTHoLic Wor~p is 
edited by one priest. It is published 
by a group of priests. It enjoys the 


A Little 
Matter of 
Editorial 
Policy 


approbation of a considerable num- 
ber of the members of the hierarchy. 
It is held to be, in a sense, an au- 
thoritative organ of the Catholic 
Church in America. Now, if the 
editor uses the word ‘We,’ what 
does he mean: ‘We, the Paulist 
Fathers’? or ‘We, the Catholic 
clergy’? or ‘We, the Catholics of 
America’? Some of our many non- 
Catholic readers might even imag- 
ine that ‘We’ means ‘We, the 
Catholic Church.’ Of course, ‘We,’ 
in the editorial sense, means sim- 
ply “We, the editor.’” 

That editorial of seventeen years 
ago continues: 

“TI cannot even be certain that the 
political or quasi-political views 
that may happen to appear in these 
pages will meet the approval of 
the majority of the Fathers who 
publish the magazine. During the 
War [the World War], the pre- 
vious editor had to explain that the 
pro-English opinions which were 
obviously held by the writer of 
the department ‘Recent Events’ did 
not necessarily represent the mind 
of the Paulist Fathers, even though 
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the writer of them was a Paulist. 
We do not all agree. One of our 
friends said he liked us because we 
had no ‘family smile.’ Likewise 
we have no family politics. 
“Therefore, from this issue forth, 
while the present editor remains, 
‘We,’ shall be ‘I,’ or rather when 
I mean ‘We,’ I shall say ‘We’; and 
when I mean ‘I,’ I shall say ‘I.’” 


T would be possible, I dare say, 
to lift the word “authoritative” 
out of the above passage and over- 
emphasize its importance. But a 
reasonably careful reader will note 
that the purport of 


L’ Eglise the entire passage is 
C’est Moi? to disclaim author- 
Mais Non! ity. It seems that in 


certain parts of the 
country a few excerpts reprinted 
from last month’s editorial were 
offered to the people as “authori- 
tative” utterances of the Catholic 
Church. No such adjective was 
appended to them by the one who 
wrote them. Any such claim is, I 
think, sufficiently repudiated by its 
own absurdity. Any well-informed 
Catholic — surely every Catholic 
who reads THe CATHOLIC Wor_Lp 
—knows that no individual editor 
is empowered to speak for the 
Church. 

Also it was reported that in this 
or that city leaflets were distributed 
or slogans plastered on the bill- 
boards to some such effect as this: 
“Save the Catholic Church: vote 
for Willkie, says the Editor of THE 
CaTHotic Wortp.” To say that I 
had no part in such vicious busi- 
ness is superfluous. To demand 


that I should have guarded against 
it, is to demand the impossible. 
No one who writes or speaks for 
the public can escape such misrep- 
resentation. 


He can only hope and 
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believe that persons of good will 
and intelligence will say, “He never 
said that!” 

Even a bishop, of himself and by 
himself, cannot speak for the hier- 
archy. Two or three bishops spoke 
recently about the anti-third term 
tradition, and about federal policy 
in the face of war. Their words 
might have been interpreted as 
favoring one political side, while 
other bishops seemed to be on the 
other side. In neither case could 
the expression of the bishops’ opin- 
ion be taken as a statement of the 
united hierarchy, still less of the 
Catholic Church. 

As with priests and bishops, so 
with editors. We do not agree. It 
is well that we do not. Since we 
don’t agree, and everybody knows 


that we don’t agree, no one of 
us can make pretense to speak 
for all. To put the matter con- 
cretely: readers of the national 


Catholic weekly America must no- 
tice time and again that its opin- 
ions on political or semi-political 
questions differ widely from those 
of The Commonweal, and the opin- 
ions of the Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wonr_p frequently differ from those 
of America and The Commonweal, 
to say nothing of the more than 
two hundred other Catholic month- 
ly magazines. This is as it should 
be. St. Augustine said it long ago, Jn 
necessariis unitas: in dubiis lib- 
ertas; which may be freely trans- 
lated, “In matters of faith there is 
unity; in matters not of faith, lib- 
erty.” The Catholic press is not a 
mere reprint of the New Testament 
or the Catechism, though to hear 
some people talk you would imag- 
ine that they wish and demand that 
it were. If we had no other func- 
tion than to repeat the words of 
Scripture or of the Catechism, one 
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might ask of any one of these 
Catholic periodicals “Why cumber- 
eth it the ground?” We might bet- 
ter release our presses to the print- 
ing of the Bible, as the British and 
Foreign Bible Society does, “‘with- 
out note or comment.” 

I have a suspicion that those who 
demand that a priest “stick to the 
Gospel” would not consistently ap- 
ply that maxim in all cases. If a 
priest happens to think as they do 
and say what they say, they take 
his opinions and utterances as a 
legitimate interpretation of philo- 
sophical principles. It is when 
they differ from him in politics that 
they upbraid him for intruding into 
politics. 


ERHAPS I may be permitted to 
repeat in these pages some ex- 
tracts from a litttle piece written 
just before the election for other 
periodicals some of which saw 


fit not to use it. “The ques- 
tion,” I wrote, “arises whether 
editors of Catholic papers, espe- 
cially if they are priests, should 
concern themselves with political 
questions. The answer depends 
upon what is meant by ‘politics.’ 
My own opinion 
would be that an 
editor-priest should 
not indulge in par- 
tisan politics, but that it is quite 
in line with his vocation to deal 
with political principles. 

“Even the popes write of ‘politics’ 
in the sense in which the word 
would have been understood by 
Aristotle or St. Thomas, or by any 
and all of the Scholastic theologi- 
ans. Politics is a science. It is a 
branch of philosophy. Its princi- 
ples and practices are determined 
by ethics and moral theology. If 
the word ‘politics’ has come to have 


“Priest in 
Politics” 


a low and sinister connotation, it is 
not the fault of politics but of poli- 
ticians. Politics is like patriotism, 
a noble thing sometimes made 
ignoble by professional practition- 
ers. 

“It is not really difficult to deter- 
mine whether a man, be he editor, 
orator, writer, priest or layman is 
talking partisan politics or philo- 
sophical politics. If, for example, 
he is a Democrat and for that rea- 
son opposes a third term for a Re- 
publican, but favors a third term 
for a Democrat, there is prima facie 
evidence that he is concerned with 
party and not with principle. If he 
demands of a Democratic candidate 
promises and assur- 
ances that he does “Politics” 
not demand of a Re- or Political 
publican candidate, Philosophy? 
he is inconsistent 
and partisan. If he opposes con- 
centration of political power in 
Washington when the administra- 
tion is Republican, and advocates 
concentration of political power in 
Washington when the administra- 
tion is Democratic, either his prin- 
ciples are elastic or he has no 
principles. 

A writer or a speaker may have 
fixed principles and strong convic- 
tions concerning the true nature of 
government, dating, let us say, from 
St. Robert Bellarmine in the six- 
teenth century or from the Declara- 
tion of Independence in the eight- 
eenth century. If over a period of 
many years he expounds and de- 
fends and in all cases equally de- 
clares those principles, it is unfair 
to call him a partisan or a “poli- 
tician.” 

“Now as for priests. Like lay- 
men, they go to college and to the 
university. If they take postgradu- 
ate studies, they sit in the same 





















classroom with laymen, listen to 
the same lectures, imbibe the same 
doctrine. Perhaps the lectures are 
delivered by a priest. Those lec- 
tures may be on society, or eco- 
nomics, or political philosophy. 
What the student learns, he is not 
commanded to lock up in his mind 
forever after. His knowledge is for 
use. As a matter of fact, he is ad- 
vised and urged to make use of that 
knowledge. A priest is not limited 
to a bare reiteration of the cate- 
chism, or to the Sunday reading of 
the Gospel. 

“If upon examination of what he 
has said or written over a period of 
years, it is manifest that he picks 
up principles and drops them while 
sticking fast to the candidates of 
one party or the other, he rightly 
comes under suspicion of partisan- 
ship. But if he has in all cases 
‘hewed to the line’ and ‘let the chips 
fall where they may’ no one has a 
right to call him a ‘political priest.’ 

“Finally, if it appear that with 
all good intentions a priest-editor 
is really writing as a partisan and 
not as a philosopher, it is for his 
bishop to speak and for the priest 
to obey.” 

One more word on this unpleas- 
ant matter. Here and there amidst 
the avalanche of hostile comment 
that rushed down upon us was the 
occasional accusation that the 
Editor had sold his soul for money. 
The price, too, was mentioned,— 
“thirty pieces of silver.” Those 
who make such vicious charges do 
not care for facts. They get along 
much better without facts. Facts 
would cramp their style and dam 
the flood of their eloquence. But 
the fact is that the Editor, The 
Paulist Fathers, THe CaTHotic 
Woritp, and The Paulist Press 
made not a penny from the reprint 
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of the editorial although millions 
of copies of it, or parts of it, were 
circulated. We were asked to do 
the printing. We declined. I was 
urged by twenty or thirty political 
organizations to repeat or to aug- 
ment over the radio what I had 
written in these pages. All such 
invitations I declined. Twice in 
my life I have asked a politician 
to help obtain a position, once for 
a widow who in the end died in 
poverty, once for a woman long 
out of work and desperate. It 
galled me to break my otherwise 
invariable rule, but charity seemed 
to demand that I speak. On nei- 
ther occasion was the poor person 
helped. Such is the beginning and 
the end of my experience with 
politicians. As for Mr. Willkie—I 
don’t know him, never met him, 
never spoke to him, and would 
neither ask nor accept from him 
any compensation in any form. If 
I am a “political priest” as many 
fierce and furious letter writers al- 
lege, I am a rare specimen. The 
truth is that the Editorial of last 
month was written to free my mind 
and satisfy my soul. 


<i 
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Next Business BEFORE THE HOUSE 


OW that the task of choosing a 

president has been performed, 
our next problem is to keep out of 
war. Both candidates in their cam- 
paign speeches promised, reiterated, 
and all but vowed in the sight and 
hearing of God that if elected they 
would not lead us into war “unless 
we were attacked.” “Attacked” 
may perhaps be an ambiguous 
word. But let us hope and try to 
believe that “attack” means “un- 
justifiable attack.” 
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Suppose a case. Assume that 
British shipping continues to be 
destroyed at the present rate. There 
will then probably 
be agitation for fur- 
ther amendment to 
the American neu- 
trality act so that we may send 
arms, ammunitions and food to 
England in American ships or even 
with armed American convoys. 
Now if some of those ships are tor- 
pedoed, will it be held that we have 
been “attacked”? 


Unless We 
Are Attacked 


__ there was a further prom- 
ise by the successful candidate 
for the presidency. He assured the 
electorate that he had no intention 
of sending the newly conscripted 
army “away from our shores.” 
There again is the possibility of 
misunderstanding. Which are “our 
shores”? A day or two after elec- 
tion the newsreel showed pictures 
of detachments of the National 
Guard embarking at San Francisco 
for Hawaii. Doubtless Hawaii 
comes within the designation “our 
shores.” And Wake Island. And 
Guam. And Gardner Island west 
of Hawaii. And Necker Island 
and Johnston Island and the Mid- 
way Islands and Samoa. And all 
the other odds and 
ends we have picked 
up in the Pacific, to 
say nothing of the 
Philippines, three thousand, four 
thousand, five thousand, seven thou- 
sand miles off the coast of Califor- 
nia. They all belong to us. So, I 
dare say they are “our shores.” But 
I wonder if all radio listeners who 
heard the President’s promise re- 
alized how far you can send an 
American Expeditionary Force 
without sending it away from “our 
shores.” 


“Our 
Shores” 
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LSO, there is South America, 
which seems to be ours, not of 
course to have and to hold, but to 
defend and protect. We all speak 
glibly of “The Monroe Doctrine,” 
but the Monroe Doctrine seems to 
be one of those things we know per- 
fectly well until someone asks us 
to define it. I remember a student 
in college who said to the professor 
who was pressing him for an an- 
swer to a question in philosophy, “I 
knew the answer before I left my 
room but here in class it escapes 
me.” In our own room, that is to say 
behind the door of our own mind 
we all know what the Monroe Doc- 
trine is, but even the experts don’t 
like to be asked, as one of them 
said, to be “too darned specific” 
about it. 
For example: Southern Brazil is 
largely German and said by some 
to be pro-Nazi. Suppose Brazil 


should split in two and suppose the 


southern half should offer Hitler a 
naval base or an airplane base 
somewhere in the vicinity of San- 
tos. Shall we send battleships to 
put Brazil together again? If bat- 
tleships don’t turn the trick, shall 
we send an A.E.F.? How far in- 
land shall we go? To Sao Paulo? 
To the mountains back of Sao 
Paulo? To the Parana River? And 
beyond? If you don’t know the 
“lay of the land” in those remote 
parts, look it up and see what the 
Monroe Doctrine or at least one 
possible interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine may be letting us in 
for. 

Take another example: Mar- 
tinique in the lesser Antilles, and 
Devil’s Island off the coast of Guiana 
belong to France. Which France? 
The France of Vichy or the France 
of De Gaulle? Shall we hold Mar- 
tinique and French Guiana for 
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Pétain’s France, or for “Free 
France”? 


HILE at work on these specific 
questions let us not lose sight 
of the general question with which 
we started: what is the meaning of 
the phrase “our shores”? Hugh 
Johnson—who happens to be not 
only a newspaper columnist but a 
General—says that once you go into 
a war you don’t know how far you 
are going. I should like to know 
from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy how far we are 
going if we go, and where we shall 
fight if we fight. 
Perhaps the answer will be “We 
will cross that bridge when we come 


to it.” A good maxim, no doubt, 

for those who think 
Must We that statesmanship 
Muddle ? consists in a miracu- 


lous aptitude for 
muddling through. But there is an- 
other maxim, equally good if not 
better, Respice finem, literally “Look 
to the end.” We used to be told 
in philosophy that man differs 
from the beasts because he “looks 
before and after,” while the brute 
creation lives only in the moment. 
It seems to some of us that the 
present tragic predicament of 
France and England is due to the 
fact that Hitler looked before and 
after, while Baldwin, Chamberlain 
and Daladier trusted to luck. 


O American citizen who loves his 
country can leave these ques- 
tions and their answers entirely to 
a political representative. There 
may be many definitions of democ- 
racy, but they all include the prin- 
ciple that the source of power is 
(under God) the people, and the 
correlative principle that responsi- 
bility in the exercise of power rests 
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first and last upon the people. Ina 
republic or a democracy it is under- 
stood that authority stems not from 
the chief executive, or the legisla- 
ture or the courts, but from the 
people. Logically, therefore, the 
people are responsible for the exer- 
cise of that author- 

ity. The peoplemay Rights 
delegate but they and Respon- 
must not abdicate _ sibilities 
authority. We often 

blame a group which we loosely 
designate “the politicians” for all 
the evils that befall us. To do so 
is only to give ourselves an “out” 
or an “alibi.” There may indeed 
be a hundred or a thousand small 
matters which we have to leave to 
our representatives in Congress. In 
a complicated civilization, division 
of labor is necessary. A shoemaker 
does not make his own hats. A 
merchant is not his own lawyer. A 
butcher doesn’t carve out his own 
suits of clothes. But in a matter 
of stupendous importance such as 
that of entering into a war, or re- 
fusing to enter, we may not say 
carelessly or petulantly, “I leave 
that to my Congressman,” or for 
that matter “to my President.” That 
way lies totalitarianism. 

In a recent review of René Kraus’ 
biography of Winston Churchill 
appears the statement, “at times 
the English Premier has been the 
voice and the conscience of Eng- 
land.” It reminds one of the post- 
medieval maxim, “the chancellor is 
the keeper of the conscience of the 
king.” That may be considered right 
and proper in a monarchy. But 
in a democracy no one must sur- 
render his conscience to another. A 
man’s conscience is his own more 
than any other thing that he pos- 
sesses. It is an axiom of ethics that 
he must act in accord with his con- 
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science. But that is not enough. He 
must, as the moralists say, act from 
an “informed conscience,” that is, a 
well instructed conscience. He acts 
immorally if he acts against con- 
science, but he also acts immorally 
if he acts from an uninstructed con- 
science which might have been in- 
structed. 


N a republic, as the saying goes, 

we get the kind of government 
we deserve. We get peace or war 
as we will. It is for us to see that 
war is not made from passion or 
prejudice or partisanship or, for 
that matter, from ignorance. If 
Chamberlain was to blame in Eng- 
land, so were the English people. 
If Daladier and Blum knowingly or 
unknowingly stumbled into war un- 
prepared, the blun- 
der and the sin are 
not on their souls 
alone but on the 
souls of the French 
people, if France was really a re- 
public and the people had the right 
to speak. The United States is still, 
thank God, a republic. The people 
have the right and the duty of com- 
municating their will to their dele- 
gates. Somewhere I have read that 
every war in which the United 
States has been engaged was a 
“popular war.” But not every one 
of our wars was a wise war or a just 
war. If we go into another war 
that is not just, or if just is not wise, 
or if both just and wise for others 
is not just and wise for us, the sin 
will be upon our soul. Let us not in 
that day condemn the politicians or 
the president or the financiers or 
the international bankers. All these 
people will do what we tell them, if 
we tell them loud enough. Some 
Say we are “drifting” into war. We 
must not drift. 


When 
Silence Is 
Criminal 
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“DEMOCRACY” IN ENGLAND 


HETHER or not the Battle of 
France (so unhappily con- 
cluded) was fought for Democracy; 
whether the Battle of England now 
in progress is primarily for Democ- 
racy may be a moot question. But 
the verbal battle, not for but about 
Democracy, rages in France, Eng- 
land, America, China, India. Some- 
one with a little leisure on his hands 
(ah me! is there any such thing as 
leisure?) could quickly assemble a 
hundred names of those who have 
attempted in recent months to an- 
swer questions such as these: Is 
England fighting for Democracy? 
Is Democracy worth fighting for? 
What is Democracy? Is it still ex- 
tant? Did it ever exist? Where? 
Which Way Democracy? The 
books and magazine articles on De- 
mocracy that have appeared since 
Hitler’s Anschluss into Austria 
would make a sizable library. 

At the moment of this writing, 
the latest fillip to the debate has 
been given by Joseph P. Kennedy, 
our Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. Two newspaper report- 
ers alleged that Mr. Kennedy had 
told them in direct personal con- 
versation that Democracy was dead 
in England. The Ambassador re- 
plied with a state- 
ment in which he The 
spoke of the “sup- Ambassador 
posed interview”; Speaks? 
explained that what 
he had said was “off the record”; 
objected that many of the reporters’ 
statements were “inaccurate” and 
that they had created a “different 
impression than [he] would want 
to set forth.” 

Mr. Kennedy did not, however, 
disown the phrase “Democracy is 
dead in England.” So I take the 
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liberty of thinking that he said it. 
It sounds like him. I am told by 
those who enjoy his personal ac- 
quaintance that the piece produced 
by the reporters is quite in the 
Kennedy strain. 

Be that as it may, the interview— 
off the record or on the record, ac- 
curate or inaccurate—contained a 
half dozen statements that any 
good American uninhibited by am- 
bassadorial dignity and responsi- 
bility would be glad to sponsor. 

For example: “I am willing to 
spend all I’ve got left to keep us out 
of the war. There’s no sense in 
our getting in. We'd just be holding 
the bag. .. . What are the chances 
of our keeping out? Better than 
they were three months ago.” 

“I am happy to see you aren’t 
another Walter Hines Page,” says 
the interviewer. Kennedy laughed 
and replied, “Americans find it hard 
to understand that a man can be 


in that atmosphere and not succumb 
to it.” 
But the “stone of offense” was 


none of these statements. Rather 
this: “People call me a pessimist. 
I say, ‘What is there to be gay 
about? Democracy is all done.’” 
“You mean in England or this coun- 
try, too?” “Well, I don’t know. If 
we get into war it will be all done 
in this country, too. A bureaucracy 
would take over right off. Every- 
thing we hold dear would be gone.” 
“What about British democracy?” 
he was asked, “Is there real oppor- 
tunity there or does the aristocracy 
keep a rigid class structure that 
keeps the common man down?” 

“Democracy is finished in Eng- 
land. It may be finished here,” 
Kennedy replied. 

The “kick” is, of course, in those 
last two sentences. Authorized or 
unauthorized, they may cost him 
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his present position. Not that he 
would care. Unless we have all 
misunderstood the man, he would 
rather speak out his mind than be 
ambassador to Britain. 


UT after all, why is there so 
much agitation over what is 
alleged to have been said about 
English Democracy by an Ameri- 
can ambassador? Almost’ every 
time Hilaire Belloc opens his 
mouth or writes a piece, he says 
what Kennedy is alleged to have 
said, and puts more punch into it. 
Recently in a little book on Ches- 
terton’s place in English Letters, 
Belloc said, “the re- 
vival of freedom 
among Englishmen 
is now past praying 
for.” Alongside that forthright 
declaration the utterance “Democ- 
racy is done in England” seems 
colorless and innocuous. But Ken- 
nedy is in the diplomatic service 
and was, by the code that governs 
diplomats, supposed to be tongue- 
tied. Belloc is a journalist—a Brit- 
ish journalist—and as such enjoys 
and employs a freedom of speech 
unknown elsewhere in the world. 
Consider these billets doux from 
an article by Belloc in the Weekly 
Review for October 10th: “She 
[England] is grappling with a mor- 
tal enemy which is putting forth all 
its strength with the single object of 
eliminating from the future of the 
world that preponderant economic 
power of England upon which has 
depended for now more than two 
hundred years, the armed maritime 
strength, the vast and ubiquitous 
banking system, the aristocratic 
structure, which are the three es- 
sentials of British power through- 
out the world.” 
He indulges in no pseudo-patri- 


What? No 
Freedom? 
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otic blah-blah about “fighting for 
Democracy” or “fighting for civi- 
lization and Christianity.” He sees 
and he says that 
England is fighting 
for her maritime 
strength, her bank- 
ing system and her 
aristocracy. It may be true, as 
some English say, and with them a 
great many Americans, that this 
war is also for civilization and reli- 
gion. If so, civilization and reli- 
gion find themselves in curious 
company — seapower, money and 
the aristocratic structure. It seems 
to be on a par with the attempt to 
gain assistance from Russia and 
Turkey in the battle for Christ. I 
do not recall that the Gospel advo- 
cates such an alliance. 

But Belloc has not finished. He 
“rubs it in.” Here on this side of the 
ocean there is a quite general repu- 
diation of the idea that the earlier 
World War was caused by money 
lenders. That was a popular super- 
stition which we are told is now 
obsolete. The very words “money- 
lenders” or “international bankers” 
are no longer used in polite journal- 
istic or political circles. It smacks 
too much of a certain rough-spoken 
“radio-priest” who was always 
“driving the money changers out 
of the temple,” pinned his hope 
on a great popular hero to do just 
that little thing, and became dis- 
appointed because the job was not 
done. 

But Belloc has no hesitancy about 
using the obsolete expressions. He 
says: “How this situation of ex- 
treme peril arose we all know— 
though the truth is never told in 
our Press or by our public men. 
It arose from the determination of 
the great moneylenders, working 
from London and New York, to re- 


Strangest 
Alliance 
of All 
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store the strength and prosperity 
of Bismarck’s Reich in order that 
the said Reich should pay tribute 
to the said moneylenders. . . . The 
moneylenders, with the Bank of 
England at their head, only made 
fools of themselves. They were 
blinded by greed.” 

If we were in the war—I mean 
officially in—no American journal- 
ist could write like that. Even 
while we remain out—out as far 
as Congressional declaration is con- 
cerned—it is considered indiscreet 
to quote such words, not to say 
to assume initial responsibility for 
them. The English are in, deep 
in, in up to their necks, but they 
permit a man to write like that in 
London, October 10, 1940. 

Yet the man who wrote it com- 
plains that “freedom in England is 
past praying for!” Where that puts 
American freedom I can _ hardly 
reckon. Here in the land of the 
free if a journalist does not con- 
form with the majority view he 
will be accused of treason, and 
called all the vile names in the lexi- 
con of vituperation. If he happens 
to be a Catholic editor and speaks 
the truth—not what he thinks to 
be the truth, but what everyone 
knows to be the truth—he will be 
bombarded with epithets that smell 
more foul than the eggs that were 
thrown at the losing candidate in 
the recent campaign. It must be 
very satisfying to be a “pressman” 
as they call it, in England where 
you can tell the truth even while 
the enemy is dropping not eggs or 
wastepaper baskets on you but 
bombs on your capital city. 


UT to return to Mr. Kennedy. 
One reason I prefer to believe 
that he said in November substan- 
tially what the reporters quoted, is 
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that he said some of it last Decem- 
ber: “This is not our fight. As you 
love America, don’t let anything at 
all coming out of any country make 
you believe you can make things 
one whit better by entering the 
war. There is no place in this war 
for us. We must stay out of it. 
. . » Old Europe has never learned 
to live harmoniously. This war is 
no mere struggle between the ‘have’ 
nations and the ‘have-not’ nations. 
It is the conflict that has been go- 
ing on periodically in Europe 
throughout history. If Europe does 
not possess the intelligence to live 
in peace, it certainly is not our job 
to sacrifice our young manhood in 
the already proved hopeless task of 
securing the peace.” 


oe many of the Eng- 
lish do not agree with Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Nor for that matter, do they 
agree with Mr. Willkie or President 
Roosevelt that if we do go in we 
can fight where we will and as we 
will. A characteristic statement is 
that of the London Tablet of Octo- 
ber 26th: 

“Once the United States has em- 
barked upon a policy of admitted 
help to Britain, it ceases to be a 
matter for the Americans merely to 
decide by their own votes whether 
they will go to war or not... . If it 
should so turn out that Great Brit- 
ain can win without an American 
declaration of war, then America can 
keep out of the war. If not, not. In 
the same way it is a little idle to ask 
people to vote in vacuo whether an 
army be sent here or sent there. 
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When the safety of the State is at 
stake, armies have to be sent where 
the safety of the State demands it.” 

Such language may well make 
any good American bristle. But 
no honest person, wholly honest, 
too honest to hide behind the 
camouflage of “all-help-short-of- 
war” will deny that the Britisher 
“has something there.” 


E are grateful to Mr. Kennedy 

for not surrendering his con- 
victions. The English have not made 
a Walter Hines Page of him. Mr. 
Page did all in his power to drag us 
into the last war. Mr. Kennedy 
says he is willing to spend all he 
has to keep us out of this war. For 
that we should bless him. We who 
have nothing to spend have some- 
thing to give; our pen, our voice, 
our heart’s blood if we can keep our 
country out of the war, clean out, 
all the way out, honestly, genuinely 
out. 

Perhaps I may say that such a 
determination was the mainspring 
of my opposition to the present Fed- 
eral Administration in Washington 
as expressed in these columns last 
month. I feared and I still fear 
that our present foreign policy will 
precipitate us into the war. If 
President Roosevelt keeps _ his 
promise not to go to war, I shall, 
in common with twenty-two million 
other Americans, be surprised and 
pleased, and when the time comes I 
shall express my pleasure in just 
as vigorous terms as I have hitherto 
used to express my fears and my 
doubts. 
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RUSKIN AND WAR 





By JoserPH J. REILLY 


ARLYLE, Newman, Ruskin and 

Arnold are sometimes called 
the nineteenth century English 
prophets. All four were masters 
of the written word, humanitarians 
in the noblest sense, and denounc- 
ers of spiritual unfaith, moral 
blindness, and devotion to those 
material things which even human 
history proves to be as the grass 
that today is and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven. Each of the prophets 
spoke with the tone of one having 
authority. Unlike the prophets of 
the Old Testament none claimed di- 
rect inspiration but each, voicing 
passionately held convictions, de- 
clared that tragic consequences 
would follow the continued viola- 
tion of Justice, Truth, and Reason. 
Carlyle saw in the French Revo- 
lution the divine refusal to tolerate 
longer the excesses of the aristoc- 
racy against the poor. Newman 
spent half of his life seeking truth 
and the other half defending it. 
Arnold saw in man’s satisfaction 
with the subnormal development of 
his spirit and intellect a defiance 
of reason and the will of God. Rus- 
kin having won by his Modern 
Painters the exalted position of Ar- 
biter of the Fine Arts devoted the 
ripest years of his life to proclaim- 
ing the unpalatable truth that great 
national art was impossible until 
social and economic justice was es- 
tablished. 

As Ruskin pursued his studies 
questions arose in his mind. If na- 
ture is a teacher as Wordsworth 
believed, if great art is didactic as 


he himself insisted, why did they 
have nothing to say to the masses 
of Englishmen? Art should not be 
esoteric, its power and its meaning 
hidden from the many and revealed 
only to the few. The masses should 
be educated to enjoy it, to profit by 
it, to learn the mighty lessons it has 
to teach and even to behold it 
brought so close that it might adorn 
the walls of their homes and turn 
their very kitchen utensils into 
things of grace. But there were ob- 
stacles to all that. Men whose dull 
round of days earned only starva- 
tion wages could have no eyes for 
the loveliness of nature or minds 
open to the nobility of art. The pre- 
vailing economic doctrine regarded 
men as mere robots; their employ- 
ers (“captains of industry,” Carlyle 
called them) ignored pleas for a 
living wage for they had been 
taught to believe that sound busi- 
ness justified them in securing la- 
bor as they secured raw materials, 
in the cheapest market. It sounded 
silly to talk of art and its signifi- 
cance when a large section of 
human society lived in the worst 
slums in Europe. The thing to do 
was to talk of humanity, of Chris- 
tian compassion, of the obligation to 
be one’s brother’s keeper; to say, 
as Ruskin did later in his greatest 
lecture, that the principal arts of 
life were not sculpture, painting, 
and architecture but feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and 
sheltering the homeless. It was 
only when these things were done 
that “all the fine arts would health- 
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ily follow.” It was then because 
he hoped to see great art flourish 
in England that Ruskin turned his 
attention to stimulating the growth 
of the “principal arts of life” and 
because this task demanded almost 
revolutionary action that he became 
an apostle of social and economic 
reform. To that apostleship he 
consecrated his imagination, his 
immense compassion, and _ his 
powers of pathos, irony, and unsur- 
passable eloquence. 

Ruskin’s first frontal assault on 
the prevailing economic system 
appeared in Unto This Last in 1860 
and in that same year he first wrote 
of war with an acute consciousness 
that it was one of the taproots of 
human misery. As a lover of art 


and of humanity and as a student 
(and often interpreter) of current 
events he found it impossible to 
ignore war for during his mature 
life it broke out in every continent 


and worst of all in Europe where 
involvement was almost universal. 

As a highly imaginative boy 
brought up by himself and satu- 
rated with Pope’s Homer, the 
Waverley novels, and Byron’s verse 
romances, Ruskin’s mind was col- 
ored then and for all time by the 
pomp and circumstance of war and 
by the heroism of the participants. 
In his teens he used to play at bat- 
tles and he tried to reconstruct in 
his garden the strategy of cele- 
brated engagements. He became 
interested in military history — 
which fascinated him throughout 
his life’—and from thinking of 
battles as cleverly played games he 
got to the point in 1851 of pro- 
nouncing war “first among arts of 

1In his fifties Ruskin was so thrilled by 
the account of the heroism of Colonel Yea 
and his fusileers at the Battle of Alma in the 


Crimean War that he “wished he might have 
been there with them.” 
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the second order,” even outranking 
medicine. But as I implied already 
Ruskin’s mind could not be satis- 
fied to rest there. To think of war 
as an art was to regard it as a vast 
game of chess thus closing one’s 
mind to ethical considerations (and 
Ruskin’s ethical prepossessions 
were uniquely acute) and to the 
loss of human life, works of art, 
and monies which might have been 
better spent on libraries, museums, 
and the reclamation of land. He 
condemned war instinctively, call- 
ing it—together with disobedience, 
luxury, and equality (which he 
scoffed at)—the source of all evil, 
and holding it responsible for wide- 
spread misery and _ incalculable 
waste. In this mood of condemna- 
tion—which grew with the years 
but did not always prevail—he re- 
turned again and again to the ques- 
tion why wars occurred. 

He gives various answers: the 
idleness of the upper classes “who 
have nothing to do but to teach the 
peasantry to kill each other”; the 
greed of capitalists who were eager 
to invest their money but who 
ought to “support literature instead 
of war”; the quarrels of rulers who 
(in Carlyle’s words) “instead of 
shooting one another have the cun- 
ning to make these poor block- 
heads [the soldiers] shoot”; the 
jealousy and covetousness of na- 
tions everywhere. He does not 
mince his words: “The first reason 
for all wars and for the necessity 
of national defences is that the ma- 
jority of persons, high and low, in 
all European nations are Thieves 
and in their hearts greedy of their 
neighbors’ goods, lands, and fame. 
But besides being Thieves they are 
also fools and have not yet been 
able to understand that . . . the 
prosperity of their neighbors is, in 
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the end, their own also; and the 
poverty of their neighbors, by the 
communion of God, becomes also 
in the end their own. ‘Invidia’, 
jealousy of your neighbor’s good, 
has been, since dust was first made 
flesh, the curse of man, and ‘Chari- 
tas’, the desire to do your neighbor 
grace, the one source of all human 
glory, power, and material bless- 
ing.” 

Although this is strong language 
the man who wrote it was no paci- 
fist. When he condemned greed 
and envy he did not imply that na- 
tions should tamely submit to them 
and he would have greeted the 
boast “too proud to fight” with 
fierce derision. There are even oc- 
casions, he says, when peace may 
be ignoble and war noble. “No man 
has a profounder sense of the 
horror and guilt of ignoble war 
than I have: I have personally 


seen its effect upon nations, of un- 


mitigated evil, on soul and body, 
with perhaps as much pity and as 
much bitterness of indignation as 
any of those whom you will hear 
continually declaiming in the cause 
of peace. But peace may be sought 
in two ways ... you may either 
win your peace or buy it: win it by 
resistance to evil; buy it by com- 
promise with evil . . . with silenced 
consciences, . . . with broken vows 
... With the blood of the slain and 
the cry of the captive . . . while you 
mutter to yourselves ‘Peace, peace’ 
when there is no peace but only 
captivity and death for you as well 
as for those you leave unsaved... . 
No peace is ever in store for any of 
us but that which we shall win by 
victory . . . over sin that oppresses 
or over that which corrupts.” If 
we are ever to draw nearer to the 
day when swords shall be beaten 
into plowshares it will be after 
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“many a year” during which “the 
sword of every righteous nation” 
shall be “whetted to save or to sub- 
due.” In other words although 
“entirely in the abstract disapprov- 
ing of war” Ruskin believed that 
some wars are just and that nations 
are bound in honor and conscience 
to wage them and to avoid a peace 
which can be achieved only by 
subterfuge and base compromise. 
What wars are just? He an- 
swers: Those waged in defense of 
our country’s borders, “her domes- 
tic virtue, her righteous laws and 
her anyway challenged and endan- 
gered honor”; those undertaken to 
establish law and order in a coun- 
try infested by “banditti or savage 
and idle persons”; and wars of in- 
tervention where a powerful coun- 
try assails a weak one (as Prussia 
in the case of Denmark) or carries 
her triumph to excess (as Prussia 
in the case of France) or shame- 
fully mistreats a subject race (as 
Russia in the case of the Circassians 
and the Poles). England’s refusal 
to intervene in these instances in- 
furiated Ruskin who declared bit- 
terly that she neither knew nor 
cared to know “a single broad or 
basic principle of human justice.” 
How was one to recognize a war 
as just? Ruskin confessed that this 
was no simple matter but four 
years later while the American Civil 
War was in progress he gave an 
answer which is curiously reminis- 
cent of that implied by Carlyle to 
the question how men in general 
were to recognize a “hero.” The 
power does not come from some 
new technical device or from mere 
chance but from that vision, that 
insight, which springs from the cul- 
tivated mind and spirit. “Precise- 
ly according to the number of just 
men in a nation is their power of 
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avoiding either intestine or foreign 
war.? All disputes may be peace- 
ably settled if a sufficient number 
of persons have been trained to 
submit to the principles of justice, 
while the necessity for war is in 
direct ratio to the number of unjust 
persons who are incapable of de- 
termining a quarrel but by vio- 
lence.” 

The difficulty here is obvious for 
the causes of war are usually so 
involved that even wise and honest 
men may disagree on the question 
of justice especially in contempo- 
rary conflicts where perspective is 
lacking. Let us consider Ruskin’s 
own position in two _ instances. 
During the Crimean War in whose 
righteousness he believed he wrote 
with moving eloquence of those “to 
whom war has changed the aspect 
of the earth and imagery of 
heaven, whose hopes it has cut off 


like a spider’s web, whose treasure 
it has placed, in a moment, under 


the seals of clay,” and he calls on 
them to witness that they will not 
bemoan their sacrifice since their 
dead “have kept the gate of Europe 
against the North” and inspired 
their surviving loved ones with de- 
votion to a great crusade. Did all 
other Englishmen share Ruskin’s 
conviction that this war was a great 
crusade? He supplies the answer 
by conceding that he felt “more 
confidence than others generally 
entertain in the justice of its 
cause.” Seventeen years later he 
was not so sure that his earlier 
opinion was sound for the great 
crusade then appeared as “a pro- 
longed piece of ‘temporary med- 
dling’.” 

Let us take a more striking in- 
stance. The American Civil War 


2In 1856 Ruskin wrote that in every war 
there is injustice on one or both sides. 
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aroused him to violent condemna- 
tion. He thought it not only un- 
just but “the greatest national sin 
yet committed in this world.” The 
claim of the Northern states that 
slavery was the issue seemed to 
him a hypocritical pretense to dis- 
guise the real object of the war 
which he insisted was the attempt 
of the North to impose dominion 
upon the South. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton whom Ruskin called “the best 
friend I have in the world next to 
Carlyle” presented him the case for 
the North but Ruskin refused to be 
swayed and the added testimony of 
Lowell and Emerson whom he ad- 
mired failed to soften either the 
petulance or the passion of his dis- 
approval. In a letter to Norton 
written a few weeks after Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation he 
scoffed at “the noble phrensy” as- 
sumed by the North and continued: 
“If you want the slaves to be free, 
let their masters go free first, in 
God’s name. If they don’t like to 
be governed by you, let them gov- 
ern themselves. Then, treating 
them as a stranger state, if you like 
to, say, “You shall let that black 
fellow go, or’—etc. ... do so; but 
you know perfectly well no fight 
could be got up on those terms.” 
(Note here another instance of 
Ruskin’s belief in intervention.) 
Eighteen months later in writing 
Norton again he refers to the war 
as “your American business,” calls 
it “entirely horrible to me,” and 
adds: “It is as if I saw you wash- 
ing your hands in blood and whist- 
ling—and sentimentalizing to me.” 
Ruskin’s emotionalism no less than 
his abhorrence of what he deemed 
“unjust” wars is obvious here 
while his complete rejection of a 
large body of British and American 
opinion at variance with his own 
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indicates the enormous difficulty of 
bringing even “just” men into ac- 
cord.’ 

There are other obstacles to the 
prevention of unjust war. One, 
says Ruskin (again echoing Car- 
lyle), is the stupidity of people 
in general. “Some eleven in the 
dozen of the population of the 
world are occupied earnestly in 
putting things to wrongs, thinking 
to benefit themselves thereby . . . 
and the remaining dozenth expect- 
ing God to do their work for them.” 

Another difficulty lies in the at- 
titude of women to whom Ruskin 
ascribes enormous influence but lit- 
tle thoughtfulness and for whom 
in consequence his reiterated ex- 
pressions of reverence must be 
ascribed to sentimentalism. “There 


is not a war in the world, no, nor 
an injustice, but you women are 
answerable for it; not in that you 
have provoked, but in that you have 


not hindered. Men, by their very 
nature, are prone to fight; they will 
fight for any cause or for none. 
It is for you to choose their cause 
for them and to forbid them when 
there is no cause.” He means of 
course “just cause,’’ but will 
women be more unanimous than 
their fathers, brothers, sons, and 
husbands in deciding on which side 
of an internecine or international 
dispute justice stands? Ruskin 
asks: Could women stop wars? 
And answers: If bombs “instead 
of unroofing peasants’ houses and 
ravaging peasants’ fields, merely 
broke the china upon your 
[women’s] drawing-room tables” 
or if “while any cruel war pro- 
ceeds” women “will wear black—a 


8In the main the Southern states were 
favored by the English ruling (and educated) 
class. Another instance of the wrongheaded- 
ness of Ruskin (and Carlyle) is the notorious 
Eyre case. 
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mute’s black,—with no jewel, no 
ornament, no excuse for, or evasion 
into, prettiness— ... no war would 
last a week.” 

A third obstacle to the working 
of justice to prevent war is a de- 
vice whose powers Ruskin recog- 
nized with unconcealed disgust. 
Men, he wrote after the Franco- 
Prussian War, “improve contention 
of arms with contention of tongues 
and are able to multiply the rancour 
of cowardice and mischief of lying 
in universal and permanent print.” 
Once men fought endless wars 
without ill-feeling or disrespect for 
one another; now they “can neither 
give anybody a beating courteously 
nor take one in good part without 
screaming and lying about it.” We 
have refined upon that device enor- 
mously, put it into high gear, and 
named it “propaganda.” 

Apart from obiter dicta and oc- 
casional letters to the press Ruskin 
delivered himself formally on war 
only once. In 1865 he accepted an 
invitation to lecture before the 
Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich and in one of the most pro- 
vocative utterances in his provoca- 
tive career he spoke “in praise of 
war” (the words are his) in a way 
which proved as baffling to his au- 
dience of cadets as it has to most 
of his readers ever since. Roman- 
tic memories of “battles long ago” 
from his boyhood reading clashed 
with the bitter realism of the “net 
purport and upshot of war” quoted 
from a savage page of Carlyle; * 
deductions solemnly drawn from 
long study conflicted with in- 
stincts rooted in his very being; a 
profession which he openly regret- 
ted that his audience of cadets 
had ever embraced was, he felt 
constrained to admit, the mold 

4 Sartor Resartus, Bk. I, Ch, 8, 
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in which were shaped not only 
Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior” 
but many another heroic gentleman 
like his friend Colonel Edwardes, 
soldier, administrator, and humani- 
tarian. Let us consider this lecture 
in a little more detail. 

“All the pure and noble arts of 
peace,” said Ruskin, “are founded 
on war; no great art ever yet rose 
on earth but among a nation of 
soldiers.... There is no great art 
possible to a nation” (provided, of 
course, “an art instinct exists in 
the people”) but that which “is 
based on battle. ... As peace is 
established or extended over Eu- 
rope the arts decline.” It is an 
“assured truth that whenever the 
faculties of men are at their fulness 
they must express themselves by 
art.... When I tell you that war 


is the foundation of all the arts I 
mean that it is the foundation of all 
the high virtues and faculties of 


men.” He finds this a “strange, 
dreadful but undeniable fact.” 
“The common notion that peace 
and the virtues of civil life flour- 
ished together I found to be wholly 
untenable. Peace and the vices of 
civil life only flourish together. We 
talk of peace and learning and of 
peace and plenty and of peace and 
civilization; but I found .. . the 
words were—peace and sensuality 
—peace and selfishness—peace and 
death. I found, in brief, that all 
great nations learned their truth of 
word and strength of thought in 
war; that they were nourished in 
war and wasted by peace; taught 
by war and deceived by peace; 
trained by war and betrayed by 
peace;—in a word, that they 
were born in war and expired in 
peace.” 

His auditors may deem this 
statement too sweeping: he makes 
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distinctions. There are, he says, 
certain types of war, even of just 
war, which are not thus fruitful. 
“The creative or foundational 
war” is of three kinds,‘ first, “beau- 
tiful” and sometimes “fatal play” 
indulged in by disciplined men who 
have a natural love of contest; next 
the “aggressive conquest of sur- 
rounding evil” instigated by “nat- 
ural ambition and love of power”; 
thirdly, instinctive self-defense 
“sanctified by the nobleness of the 
institutions and purity of the house- 
holds” which are endangered. The 
first type of war he calls “war for 
exercise or play”; the second, “war 
for dominion”; the third “war for 
defence.” The first type is fought 
by men who have nothing else to 
do, much as they might engage in 
steeplechasing or cricket. Ruskin 
cautions us on two points: first, 
sports are inferior to this type of 
war because they fail to evoke the 
“full personal power of the human 
creature”;* secondly, a modern 
contest, to be “creative,” must not 
be fought by guns but by such old- 
fashioned weapons as test the 
“strongest arm and the steadiest 
heart.” 

The second type of creative war 
justifies the seizing of dominion but 
only over races on which the ag- 
gressor shall exert a “benevolent 
or exalting” influence. Since the 
aggressor race may fail to exert 
this influence they wage such war 
“at their own peril.” On the other 
hand “It is at their own still greater 
peril that they refuse to undertake 
aggressive war, according to their 
force, whenever they are assured 
that their authority would be help- 

5 Ruskin had an analytical mind which he 
indulged on all occasions and against which 
he sometimes turned the fire of his own 


irony. 
¢ The italics are mine. 
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ful and protective.”* It occurs to 
him that his auditors may see diffi- 
culties here. He reassures them: 
you need not “listen to any sophis- 
tical objection of the impossibility 
of knowing when a people’s help is 
needed, or when not. Make your 
national conscience clean and your 
national eyes will soon be clear.” 
England’s policy of non-interven- 
tion during the decade just ended 
(1855-1865) and “as now preached 
among us, is as selfish and cruel as 
the worst frenzy of conquest and 
differs from it only by being not 
only malignant but dastardly.” 
The third type of creative war, 
that for the defense of one’s coun- 
try, would seem to require no com- 
ment. It is characteristic of Rus- 
kin however that at this point he 
veered off to a discussion of cer- 
tain aspects of the soldier’s duty 
to his country which only a moral- 
ist—and one of extraordinary skill 
and courage—would have attempt- 
ed. Finally he sums up the duties 
of England’s soldiers—and of all 
her children—in the words “indus- 
try and honour,” and concludes his 
lecture by pleading for that univer- 
sal justice which will abolish war. 
Five years after his assertion 
that war is the foundation of all 
the arts and that a nation’s virtues 


7 Kipling expressed this thought at the end 
of the century in “The White Man’s Burden.” 

8“A state without virtue, without laws, and 
without honour [the soldier) is bound not 
to defend; nay, bound to redress by his own 
right hand that which he sees to be base in 
her. So sternly is this the law of nature 
and life that a nation once utterly corrupt 
can only be redeemed by a military despot- 
ism—never by talking nor by its free effort. 
And the health of any state consists simply in 
this: that in it those who are wisest shall also 
be strongest; its rulers should be also sol- 
diers; or rather by force of intellect rather 
than of sword its soldiers also its rulers.” 
The ends which this conception of a sol- 
dier’s duty may be made to serve are as 
obvious as they are startling. No wonder 
the authorities at Woolwich hastened to for- 
set—and have the cadets forget—this lecture. 


are begotten in war Ruskin clari- 
fied his views® and made certain 
earlier implications explicit. After 
a nation’s “great military period 
comes the domestic period in which, 
without betraying the discipline of 
war, they add to their great sol- 
diership the delights and posses- 
sions of a delicate and tender home- 
life: and then, for all nations, is 
the time of their perfect art,?° 
which is the fruit, the evidence, the 
reward of their national ideal of 
character, developed by the finished 
care of the occupations of peace.” 
He is now ready to draw his infer- 
ences and re-state his convictions: 
“The foundation of art” is “in 
moral character; the foundation of 
moral character” is “in war.” The 
reason for this “too manifest 
fact” which has held true “at least 
hitherto” is “that every great sol- 
dier nation thinks, necessarily, 
first of multiplying its bodies and 
souls of men, in good temper and 
strict discipline. ... As soon as it 
ceases to be a warrior nation it 
thinks of its possessions instead of 
its men, and then the moral and 
poetic powers vanish together.” 
But now Ruskin insists on a 
qualification, one he has already 
made in the case of war for sport: 
“It is ... absolutely necessary to 
the virtue of war that it should be 
waged by personal strength, not by 
money or machinery,” that is, not 
by mercenaries or by such revolu- 
tionary weapons as the breech- 
loading guns of whose power the 
Germans gave “a sudden and ap- 
palling demonstration” at Kd6nig- 
gratz. No army, he declares, even 


9In Queen of the Air (1869). 

10 Ruskin did not believe that a warrior 
nation possessing high virtues necessarily 
produced great art, the Spartans, for example. 
He insisted again and again that “the in- 
herited art-gift must be there.” 
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though equipped with these new 
cannons will defeat Britain pro- 
vided she sets “her mind again on 
multiplying Englishmen,” abolishes 
social injustice, puts “political 
squabbles aside” and dwells, every 
man with his neighbor, in fraternal 
friendliness and fidelity.” 
Obviously Ruskin found himself 
in a dilemma: war on the one hand 
begot incalculable human _ suffer- 
ing the very thought of which 
sickened him, and on the other 
the nobility of national character 
from whose soil sprang great art 
with its beauty and its lessons 
of wisdom. To make these asser- 
tions was to be open to the charge 
of inconsistency and Ruskin con- 
fessed the justice of the charge. “It 
is impossible for me,” he said in 
1873, “to write consistently of war, 
for the groups of facts I have gath- 
ered about it lead me to two pre- 
cisely opposite conclusions. ... I 
know certainly that the most beau- 
tiful characters yet developed among 
men have been formed in war; that 
all great nations have been warrior 
nations, and that the only kinds of 
peace which we are likely to get in 
the present age are ruinous alike 
to the intellect and the heart.” 
During the following years Rus- 
kin referred to war half a dozen 
times and it is clear that its evils 
haunted him. He referred to the 
poor as crushed beneath the burden 
of its cost; to the idle rich as forc- 
ing them into it; to the innocent 
peasants conscripted to kill and be 
killed in utter ignorance of the 
whys and wherefores; to the war- 
spirit as a latent and evil thing en- 
11 How far the implication here (that moral 
force is invincible by superior equipment) 
holds true raises several questions especially 


if we substitute “mechanized army” for 
“superior equipment.” The important point 


throughout is of course Ruskin’s emphasis on 
moral values. 
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couraged by a standing army of 
professional soldiers. As late as 
1887, among his final utterances 
before his mind went into eclipse, 
he wrote in a private letter: “The 
time is certainly drawing near for 
the workmen, who are conscious of 
their own power and probity, to 
draw together into action. They 
ought first in all Christian coun- 
tries to abolish not yet war— 
which must yet be made sometimes 
in just causes—but the Armaments 
for it, of which the real root cause 
is simply the gain of manufacturers 
of instruments of death.” ** 

A careful reading of Ruskin’s 
views on war makes certain con- 
clusions clear. A humanitarian, a 
hero-worshiper, a passionate lover 
of beauty in nature and art, with 
strong ethical prepossessions and 
acutely responsive emotions, a born 
romantic who tried desperately to 
face the bitterest of life’s realities, 
he expressed views on the bedevil- 
ing subject of war which, however 
contradictory, Utopian, or unsound 
seem to many of us in their im- 
plications and broader aspects to 
be both wise and noble. 

Let us briefly summarize his 
views. War brings suffering, trag- 
edy, and waste, of a kind avoidable 
in peace. Its crushing economic 
burdens fall upon the poor who are 
least able to bear them. The deep- 
est roots of war are nourished by 
the almost universal vices of stu- 
pidity and greed. War even though 
justifiable is so destructive of life 
and property that it should be our 
last recourse. When every other 
honorable solution fails war is jus- 
tified and even obligatory in the 
cause of self-defense, of interven- 


12In 1871 he urged workingmen to “die 
rather than make any destroying mechanism 
or compound.” 
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tion to aid a martyred people or to 
establish law and order, and of 
conquest where the conqueror’s in- 
fluence on the native race shall be 
civilizing in the noblest sense. A 
professional soldiery is undesirable 
but trained soldiers must be avail- 
able as long as the world remains 
in its present condition of greed 
and disorder. 

Now we come to that point in 
Ruskin’s views where he confessed 
himself inconsistent: war even 
though justifiable is abhorrent but 
it alone has hitherto begotten that 
moral condition from which great 
art is born. The underlined word 
is Ruskin’s. It is important be- 
cause it implies the possibility that 
a beneficent cause may yet be dis- 
covered from which the same en- 
nobling effects will flow. What are 
the ennobling effects produced by 
justifiable war, effects, remember, 
out of which Ruskin held that great 
art is born? If my inferences are 
correct they are these: an entire 
people are spiritually and physical- 
ly energized, rendered unselfish and 
obedient to authority, and are will- 
ingly disciplined to a lofty single- 
ness of purpose. 

It was in vain that Ruskin sought 
in past history and contemporary 
life for a phenomenon other than 
war capable of producing these ef- 
fects. In 1864, the year before his 
lecture on war, he lamented that 
heroism was associated in all ages 
with despoiling people instead of 
with “feeding the hungry and 


clothing the naked. ... Are not 
all forms of heroism conceivable in 
doing these serviceable deeds? You 
doubt who is the strongest? It 
might be ascertained by push of 
spade as well as push of sword. 
Who is wisest? There are witty 
things to be thought of in planning 
other business than campaigns. 
Who is bravest? There are always 
the elements to fight with, stronger 
than man and nearly as merci- 
less.” ** Four years later in the same 
vein he spoke of turning “the cour- 
age [of our youths] from the toil of 
war to the toil of mercy,” and as 
late as 1877 he asked, despairingly, 
I fear: “How long will it be before 
these virtues of loyalty and obedi- 
ence shall be conceived as capable 
of development not less in employ- 
ments which have some useful end 
and fruitful power than in those 
which are simply the moral organ- 
ization of massacre and the re- 
duplication of ruin!” 

Ruskin faced at the end what he 
deemed the most tragic fact in life: 
the failure of nations to attain their 
noblest, fullest, and most dynamic 
powers through activities which 
profit all men and glorify their 
Maker. 


13 William James, in an essay called “The 
Moral Equivalent of War” (1910), hit upon 
this same thought, proposing “instead of mili- 
tary conscription a conscription of the whole 
youthful population . . . enlisted in the im- 
memorial human warfare against nature.” 
Whether the results would be as nation-wide 
and fruitful as those Ruskin attributed to a 
“foundational war” is a matter for conjec- 
ture. He certainly implies that they should. 











ONORE BOYD saw the young 

man as soon as he entered the 
brilliantly lighted unroofed theater 
in which the dare-devil of the 
World’s Fair was doing his nerve- 
racking stunts in automobile driv- 
ing. The newcomer was late. He 
had to pass directly in front of 
Honore and the others in her row to 
reach his seat. This annoyed those 
who had arrived in time and who 
were absorbedly watching the per- 
former. 

The young man was suave, good- 
humored, and properly apologetic. 
He smiled deprecatingly, and wore 
a disarming expression of regret 
over the trouble he was causing. 
Honore observed that he was also 
tall, good-looking and well-dressed. 
As he sat down in the empty seat 
beside her, she met his eyes and 
smiled irrepressibly. He was now 
wearing almost the expression of 
her small brother when the young- 
ster was in trouble—partly repent- 
ant, partly amused. 

When he saw her smile his apolo- 
getic grin widened and his whole 
face lit up. He seemed about to 
speak, but Honore sobered quickly 
and turned her eyes resolutely on 
the performer. She was alone, and 
was as young as this stranger, and 
she had no intention of starting a 
conversation with him. He evident- 
ly understood this, for he settled 
back in his seat to give his entire 
attention to the performance. 

Honore relaxed. For several min- 
utes she had been disturbed by 
vagaries of the lights. Now they 
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were actually threatening to go out. 
As briefly, they flashed up again. 
The performer seemed disturbed. 
He stopped his car and signaled to 
an employee leaning against the 
rail nearest him. Just as Honore 
observed this the lights dimmed, 
and this time went out. 

For a few seconds the large audi- 
ence was silent. Then there was a 
stir, followed by a few coughs, a few 
nervous laughs. A voice rose from 
the center of the big ring, address- 
ing the audience with authority. 
The lights would be on again in a 
moment or two, it said. Nothing 
was wrong. Would everybody con- 
sider the safety and comfort of 
everybody else and sit still? 

The darkness was impressive, for 
the sky above the unroofed build- 
ing was heavy with black clouds. 
But red lights on another switch 
marked the exits in the ampithea- 
ter. Everybody remained seated. 
There was a little more laughter, 
there were a few “wisecracks,” a 
few catcalls and whistles. Honore 
was amused. This was a little ad- 
venture. Then, so suddenly and 
quickly that she could not be sure 
of its source, an unmistakable kiss 
fell on the back of her neck. She 
started violently, and the young 
man beside her spoke at once. 

“Has anyone disturbed you?” he 
asked. “I thought I felt someone 
move just behind us.” 

Someone seemed to be moving 
behind them even then. Honore 
thought she felt the brushing of 
the garments of a moving figure 
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against her back. Simultaneously 
her neighbor, craning his head to 
pierce the blackness behind him, 
spoke with relief. 

“Someone has just left. Prob- 
ably a joker who got frightened. 
You’re not nervous about it, are 
you?” 

“No-o,” Honore spoke hesitating- 
ly. “But it was very unpleasant.” 

“What did the fellow do?” 

“Someone kissed the back of my 
neck. It was horrid. Are you sure 
he’s gone?” 

“It would seem so. I think he 
was frightened by your exclama- 
tion.” 

“It was very unpleasant,” Honore 
repeated in a shaking voice. Her 
nerves were still upset. 

The voice beside her was warm 
with sympathy. “Forget it, if you 
can. The fellow’s probably run- 
ning still.” 

The person at Honore’s left, she 
had noticed earlier, was a stout 
woman with a young son who 
looked as much like his mother as 
sixteen could look like forty. The 
matron had obviously heard and 
followed the conversation with in- 
terest. 

“Laugh it off,” she advised. “He 
was jest some bum didn’t know any 
better than to scare a lady.” 

Honore did laugh. This matron- 
ly presence was very reassuring. 
She settled into her seat again. 
Almost immediately the lights 
around the ring flashed on. The 
neighbor on her right turned and 
once more looked behind him. 

“There’s a young chap with two 
girls just back of us,” he whispered. 
“He wouldn’t scare any girl.” 

Honore could not resist turning 
to look at the young chap. He was 
thin, blond, weak-chinned, mild- 
mannered and wholly absorbed in 
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the conversation of a high-spirited 
young person who sat next to him. 

“T'll have to ask your sister 
about that,” she was saying coquet- 
tishly. “How about it, Jennie? 
Would he rather read a book at 
home than drag two girls to the 
Fair?” 

“All I can say he seems resigned 
tonight. He ought to be!” Jennie 
added loyally. 

Honore turned back to the per- 
former. But when the brief en- 
tertainment was over and the audi- 
ence was leaving the auditorium 
she became conscious that the 
young man who had sat next to her 
was still at her side. Meeting her 
surprised look he flushed. Simul- 
taneously he extracted a card from 
a case. “I don’t want to be a nui- 
sance,” he said urgently, “but I’m 
really all right. Here’s my card. 
I'd like to see you safely to wher- 
ever you're going.” 

“I’m going home.” Honore spoke 
naturally again. “On a bus. It’s 
just outside the gate, or will be in 
a few minutes. When I get into 
New York I'll take a taxi. But 
thanks just the same.” 

As she talked she had glanced at 
the card and read the name. Justin 
Moore—a fine sensible Irish name. 
It reassured her. The young man 
seemed to be taking out another 
card, but it was merely a return 
bus ticket to New York. He held 
it before her eyes. 

“If your bus is on this line we'll 
be fellow - passengers,” he said 
cheerfully. “But I won’t annoy 
you. I'll just guard you from a 
seat at the other end of the bus.” 

Honore bit her lip and then 
smiled again. It was almost ten 
o’clock. He certainly had a return 
ticket on her bus line and he might 
be going home early to avoid the 
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later rush. Busses were drawing up 
at the Fair grounds as they passed 
through the exit gate. A bus stood 
waiting, half filled with passengers. 

“That’s my line, too,” Honore ad- 
mitted. They climbed into the bus 
and she added resignedly, as a wide 
empty seat for two faced them, 
“Sit down here, if you like. It’s 
good of you to want to look after 
me but it isn’t necessary. I’m quite 
all right now.” 

“Thanks.” He sat down. 

“I’ve always been rather an idiot 
about the dark,” Honore admitted. 
“I must have had some fright there 
when I was a baby, but no one in 
the family remembers anything 
about it.” 

“My sister is like that.” He was 
interested in the coincidence. “She’s 
an outdoor girl and a mighty good 
sport, but she can’t sleep without 
a dim light in her room.” 


“Neither can I.” Honore, too, 


was struck by this kinship. The 
young man seized the opportunity 
to mention that his sister was now 


a senior at Notre Dame. He him- 
self had graduated from Fordham a 
year ago last June, he added, and 
had taken a year’s supplementary 
training in engineering. He was 
now seeking a large corporation 
that was willing to put its affairs 
into his hands. “In short,” he end- 
ed blithely, “I’m still looking for 
a job.” 

“Haven't you had anything to do 
since you took your degree?” Hon- 
ore was shocked. 

“Oh, I’ve had plenty to do. I’ve 
worked about twelve hours a day 
—hustling around town to see cap- 
tains of industry and cooling my 
heels in their waiting rooms.” 

“Are you determined not to start 
on anything less than a _ presi- 
dency?” Honore was amused. 
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“No, but even the jobs of the 
office boys are all filled.” 

The young man’s tone was sud- 
denly hopeless. 

“I’m sorry,” Honore said gently. 
“It is hard to get a start.” 

“It’s not so bad for me as for 
others. Jo and I (I mean my sister 
Josephine and I) have enough to 
get along on. Our father and 
mother were killed in an accident 
three years ago. They left us 
enough to finish our educations and 
jog along on indefinitely. Natural- 
ly, neither of us wants to jog. Jo’s 
going in for social service, and I 
started out with the idea of rebuild- 
ing the world.” 

The tone of the boy—he seemed 
hardly more than a boy in this mo- 
ment of depression—was bitter. 

“You'll get something good,” 
Honore predicted. “I had to wait 
a year after I graduated, for my 
real start. Meantime, I took any- 
thing I could get. What pulled me 
down was the delay in getting a 
start in the work I wanted to do.” 

His good-looking face flashed into 
sudden light. 

“You do understand!” he said 
heartily. “That’s exactly it. The 
feeling that one doesn’t belong to 
the working world.” He broke off. 
“Would you mind telling me what 
you’re doing now?” he added hum- 
bly. 

“Not in the least. I’m up in the 
laboratory of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, and I’m very proud of my job. 
It’s the work I prepared myself 
for.” 

“Jove, I should think you would 
be proud.” He stared at her im- 
pressed. “It just happens,” he add- 
ed rather bleakly, “that all the 
girls I know have good jobs. I’m 
on my way now to Stuyvesant 
Square to have supper with Irene 
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Ramsey. She’s from my home town 
and she and my sister played to- 
gether when they were kids. 
They’re still pals. Irene came to 
New York with a musical revue the 
month I graduated. Now she’s got 
a sizable part in the biggest revue 
in town and she’s going up so fast 
you can hear her climb. With it 
all she’s one of the most devout 
Catholics I know—never misses 
Sunday Mass or monthly Com- 
munion, finds time to do some 
church work,—all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Are you a Catholic, too?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s another coincidence. So 
am I.” Both were impressed by 
this. 

“I met Irene Ramsey once,” 
Honore went on. “I’ve never met 


her again, though we both live on 
Stuyvesant Square.” 
“This is a night for coinci- 


dences.” He stared at her with in- 
creased interest. 

“If you’re going to supper with 
her you may ride in my cab,” Hon- 
ore smiled. “I’m on the East side 
of the Park. Her apartment is on 
the South side, diagonally opposite 
mine.” 

“Say, that’s simply great! Irene 
will vouch for me, too, if you still 
have doubts.” 

They were on Queens Bridge 
now, and the panorama around 
them caught and held their atten- 
tion. When they reached the bus 
terminal and changed into a down- 
town taxicab young Moore had 
wholly recovered the spirits he had 
lost for a time. 

“Sometimes I get frightfully dis- 
couraged,” he confessed. “Yet I 
have a hundred a month and so has 
Jo. Mine got me through college 
with some little jobs on the side, 
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but it doesn’t leave me much mar- 
gin now.” 

“Yet you rode to the Fair on a 
special bus-line and paid fifty cents 
instead of going on the choo-choo 
cars for ten cents,” Honore joked. 

“And hanging on a strap,” he 
nodded. “I know. I’m a luxury- 
loving soul—must have a seat now 
and then, and some clean shirts.” 

Honore leaned forward and gave 
the driver Miss Ramsey’s address. 

“Drop this gentleman there,” she 
said, “and then drive around the 
corner to the East side of the 
Park.” 

They were within a block of the 
apartment house and the cab 
stopped almost immediately. Moore 
got out and paid the cab-fare be- 
fore his companion could check 
him. 

“This is the first week of the 
month,” he reminded her when she 
protested. “My pockets are bulging 
with money. Thanks a lot for the 
lift—and I'll be seeing you soon if 
you'll let me.” 

He raised his hat, pressed her ex- 
tended hand, turned and swung to- 
ward the lighted entrance of the 
apartment building. 

“You’re paid to Number Seven- 
teen,” he told the driver over his 
shoulder. 

Honore looked after him in sur- 
prise, her eyebrows puckering. 
Then she completed the brief jour- 
ney around the corner, and got out 
of the cab at her own door. As 
she entered the hall she glanced 
back at the building her escort had 
entered. Only half a dozen of its 
many front windows were lighted. 
Still, it was now after eleven, and 
she was suddenly hungry. She took 
the elevator to her four-room apart- 
ment, left her coat and hat in her 
bedroom, and settled down at the 
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desk in her study to look over the 
day’s mail. She had lunched on the 
Fair grounds and had not been 
home since morning. She would 
attend to the mail and eat later. 
Her letters kept her busy for an 
hour. Then, as she started for her 
kitchenette and icebox she stopped 
suddenly. 

The sound of fire bells and a rac- 
ing fire engine had reached her 
ears. She went back to her study 
and looked out its front window. 
What she still thought of as the 
“hook - and - ladder” was hurtling 
along the street. Even as she 
looked the engine stopped in front 
of the building where Miss Ramsey 
lived. Honore stared amazedly at 
the building. There was no sign of 
fire and no sign of life in it, except 
its open front door, its illumined 
hall, and its half dozen lighted win- 
dows. But now, as several other 
fire trucks arrived, she saw strange 
departures from the usual pro- 
cedure of firemen. The men who 
had entered the hall carried no 
hose. Also, a powerful flashlight 
was playing over the entire front 
of the building. So far as she 
could see no fire apparatus was be- 
ing used. There was merely the 
weird play of that flashing light, 
bringing out every detail it touched. 
Only one or two additional lights 
appeared in windows. Honore went 
to her telephone and called the 
night hallman of her building. 

“What’s going on over on the 
south side of the Park?” she asked. 
“It isn’t a fire, is it?” 

The hallman was volubly infor- 
mative. 

“Seems to be a young fella tryin’ 
to commit suicide,” he told her. 
“He’s sittin’ on top of the water 
tank on the roof gettin’ up his 
nerve, I guess. Three firemen is up 
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on the roof with him. They don’t 
dast to go too near. They’re afraid 
he’ll jump.” 

Honore hurried back to her study 
window. “He”—whoever “he” was 
—was a black figure distorted into a 
giant by flickering lights and shad- 
ows playing around him. He was 
sitting very still, facing the East 
River and apparently staring out 
over it. There was nothing recog- 
nizable about him, but she was con- 
vinced that he was Justin Moore. 

She stared down into the street. 
There seemed no one in the Park 
itself, but the walks on its four 
sides were already crowded with 
spectators, kept in order by con- 
stantly arriving police, firemen and 
apparatus. All there to save one 
man—or to watch him kill himself! 
Honore’s heart seemed to stop 
beating. Then it pounded furious- 
ly and she felt breathless. A little 
more than an hour ago the youth 
who sat aloft gazing toward the 
East River had been safe in her cab, 
jokingly telling her of his disap- 
pointments. 

On a quick impulse she returned 
to the telephone and dialed the 
number of the apartment house. 
She asked for Miss Ramsey. At 
first there was no response, but 
eventually a man’s voice assured 
her that Miss Ramsey had not yet 
returned from the theater. 

“She telephoned that she’d be 
late,” it added. “The company is 
having a rehearsal after the play.” 

Honore nodded as if she were 
facing the speaker. 

“I live at 17,” she said. “Have 
you any idea who that man is who 
is up on the roof?” 

“Yes’m. His name is Moore. He’s 
a friend of Miss Ramsey. Comes 
here often to see her. It was for 
him she telephoned the message 
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that she’d be late tonight. He was 
coming to supper. As soon as he 
got that message he went right up 
on the roof. Then a neighbor tele- 
phoned that he was acting queer up 
there, and when the police came he 
told them to go to the devil. Ex- 
cuse me, Ma’am, but that’s what 
he said.” 

“That’s all very interesting, but I 
don’t think he was serious. Thank 
you for telling me, though.” 

Honore put the receiver back on 
the hook. Her hand shook, but 
her brain was clear again. That 
boy was putting on an act! She 
was sure of it. On an irrepressible 
impulse she slipped on her coat, 
took the elevator to the ground 
floor, and crossed the street to Miss 
Ramsey’s building. She was stopped 
at the door, but offered a brisk ex- 
planation to a police officer obvi- 
ously there to keep strangers out. 

“I live in 17,” she told him, “and 
I know Mr. Moore. If you will let 
me go up to the roof and talk to 
him I think I can say some of the 
things Miss Ramsey would say if 
she were home. Not that I believe 
for a moment he means to kill him- 
self.” 

“You don’t, eh? Why don’t you?” 

The officer stared at her distrust- 
fully. 

“Because he was well and cheer- 
ful an hour ago, when he and I 
parted at this door, and because 
young men who are well and cheer- 
ful don’t kill themselves.” 

“Not if they’re in their right 
minds they don’t,” the officer 
agreed. “All right, Miss, go up and 
see what you can do—if anything,” 
he added guardedly. Then his 
manner warmed. 

“It’s welcome you are, Miss,” he 
added. He had a brogue that went 
with his warm Irish heart. “He’s 
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got us beat. Go to it, and God be 
with you.” 

Honore went. The officer, who 
confided to her that his name was 
Brady, escorted her to the door of 
the elevator and ordered the oper- 
ator to take her to the top floor. 

“You'll have to climb a ladder 
from there to the roof,” he warned, 
“but you will not be minding a little 
thing like that.” 

Honore didn’t mind anything. 
She felt suddenly cool, calm, and 
equal to the situation. On the roof 
she repeated the brisk explanation 
she had made to Brady and added 
Brady’s good wishes. Two weary 
looking policemen waved her to- 
ward the water tank. 

“He seems to be settling there for 
the night,” one of them said. “And 
he threatens to jump if we come a 
step nearer. If you can do any- 
thing with him, Miss, for God’s sake 
do it. We wanta get home!” 

Honore walked calmly to the 
water tank and stopped six feet 
from it. 

“Hello, Justin,” she called cheer- 
fully to the figure perched above 
her. “I hear Miss Ramsey’s going 
to be late. Stop stargazing and 
come over to my apartment. We'll 
have some supper there.” 

Young Moore leaned far forward 
and stared down at her. She 
heard a little sound that was either 
a laugh or a sob—she wasn’t quite 
sure which. Again her heart-beats 
quickened. 

“Is that really you, Miss Boyd?” 
he asked incredulously, and now 
his voice was perfectly steady. 

“Yes, I’m hungry and I want 
company for supper. I’ve been 
working at my desk for an hour. 
Be a polite lad, Justin. Stop this 
play-acting, and don’t keep me 
waiting.” 
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“All right. If you'll sweep the 
policemen off the roof and out of 
the building I'll come. They’re an- 
noying me.” 

Honore approached the police- 
men. 

“This is his idea of a joke,” she 
said wearily. “Let him off and I'll 
see that he behaves. You don’t 
want to be bothered with him in a 
night court, do you?” 

Officers O’Toole and Casey were 
slower in the uptake than Brady 
had been. They stared uncertain- 
ly at her and at each other. O’Toole 
made a decision. 

“We'll take you down to Sergeant 
Brady, and see what he says.” 

Above them Justin Moore shook 
a firm young head. 

“Nothing doing along the line 
of consultation,” he said. “But 
I'll give you my word to go with 
Miss Boyd and not kill myself and 
not make any more trouble if you’ll 
let me beat it.” 

‘**You’d better,” O’Toole re- 
marked. “O. K. then, it’s a bargain 
if Brady O.K.’s it. Come along.” 

They went, young Moore grin- 
ning widely. At the sight of the 
grin, when they faced him down in 
the lower hall, Sergeant Brady’s 
face darkened. 

“He’s going to be a good boy and 
mind the lady,” O’Toole hastily 
told him. 

“He’s promised not to kill him- 
self,” Casey added anxiously. 

“An’ the lady’s promised to look 
after him,” O’Toole emphasized. 
“What's the use of makin’ a case 
of this if there ain’t no case? I 
think meself he’s been stringin’ us 
right along.” 

“A logical fellow that,” Justin 
said admiringly. “O.K. Miss Boyd. 


Lead on and watch the foe fall back 
before our fearless front.” 
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At the front door and after some 
more talk, Brady delivered his ul- 
timatum. 

“We've your word there’s to be 
no more of this suicide nonsense?” 
he asked the young man sternly. 

“You have, Officer,” Justin as- 
sured him with sudden sedateness. 

“Then get out of here and do it 
quick. I’m tired of the sight of 
you! But if I thought this was all 
a little joke on the police—” Brady 
added ominously. 

Justin shook his head. 

“Go home, Officers, all of you, 
and go to bed. You'll be thinking 
more clearly in the morning—and 
so will I!” 

“I hope so,” 
darkly. 


Brady muttered 


Half an hour later Justin Moore 
and Honore Boyd sat together over 
an extemporized meal of cold 
chicken, lettuce salad, hot rolls and 
ginger ale. Honore talked about an 
interesting experiment she had 
made in the laboratory that morn- 
ing. Young Moore ate heartily but 
said little. 

“Now,” Honore began when the 
meal was over and he was lighting 
a cigarette, “tell me exactly what 
you were doing up on that water 
tank?” 

“Will you believe me if I do?” 

“I will, if you tell me the truth.” 

“O.K. At first I was merely en- 
joying the view.” 

Justin grinned sheepishly. As 
she evidently expected more he hur- 
ried on. 

“I give you my word that’s all 
I went up there for,” he told her 
impressively. “I had to kill time, 
didn’t I? I had been up there once 
or twice before, and the view is 
fine. Tonight when I climbed up 
on the water butt an old fellow in 
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the next house looked out a win- 
dow and squawked for help. The 
fool thought I was suiciding! I 
simply couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to have some fun with him. I 
didn’t realize he’d draw a crowd. 
I thought no one else would hear 
him. Then the crowd came, and 
the firemen and policemen, too— 
all at once. I got rattled and didn’t 
know just how to call the joke off. 
It all proves that I’m not fit to be 
at large alone.” 

“I don’t like your taste in jokes,” 
Honore said very seriously. “In 
fact, I’m disgusted with you. Mak- 
ing all this fuss as a lark! It’s 
really unpardonable.” 

“I know. I’m awfully ashamed 
of it. But of course it wasn’t pre- 
meditated. I got scared, too, when 
I saw the crowd. I’ve learned the 
big lesson of my life. There’s a 
limit to jokes! But I ask you—” 
he grinned, “wasn’t it a good 
show?” 

“Not very. You frightened a 
great many people and wasted a 


lot of their time.” ' 


He looked conscious - stricken, 
and she went on more gently. 

“If I send you home after feed- 
ing you, will you go quietly to bed 
and never try suicide again?” 

The question, which she had 
asked very deliberately, sobered 
him at once. He stared at her. 

“Good heavens, Miss Boyd, do 
you imagine for one minute that I 
really thought of suicide? Why 
I'm a Catholic!” 

“I know, and I didn’t really be- 
lieve it. But you needed a jolt, for 
you have acted badly!” 

“I admit it and I’m ashamed of 
it. Will you be another sister to 
me?” 

“I will. You certainly need some 
more sisters.” 


MISS BOYD MEETS A STRANGER 
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“That’s grand! You’re perfectly 
right, too. I need one here in town. 
Oh, and there’s one more point. 
I’ve got to confess it if we're go- 
ing to be friends. It was I who 
kissed the back of your neck at the 
Fair. I had a pretty busy evening 
all told, didn’t I? But will you wipe 
the slate and let me start clean 
with you? I want to, most aw- 
fully!” 

She shook her head wearily. 

“The joke—if it was a joke—is 
over. Will you go home now, Jus- 
tin? I’m getting tired.” 

Young Moore rose at once. 

“How many minutes can I put in 
saying good-night?” 

“Just one. I’ve told you I’m 
tired.” 

“T'll go. I must be up at dawn 
to find a job. What I was waiting 
for all this time was you,” he add- 
ed casually. 

She shook her head. 

“Good night, Justin, Please go 
now.” 

“Good-night. I'll telephone you 
tomorrow, as soon as I’ve got the 
job.” 

He telephoned at about quarter- 
past eight the next evening. Honore 
Jeft her dinner to listen to him. 
His first words were breathless. 

“Honore, I’ve got three jobs!” 

Honore frowned. 

“Is this more nonsense? Really, 
I don’t think it’s funny! You ought 
to be sobered by all the trouble 
you’ve made!” 

“Iam. But it is funny. It’s most 
awfully funny. I admit you’ve got 
to have a well-developed sense of 
humor to see it, but you'll have one 
after you’ve known me a year or 
two. Haven’t you read today’s 
newspapers yet?” 

“No, but —Good heavens, they 
haven’t—” 
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“You just bet they have! The 
reporters took me _ seriously. 


They’ve written sob stuff, and lots 
of it. But I’m offered three jobs— 
one of ’em good. My own line— 
engineering. The father of an old 
Fordham pal of mine is head of 
the company —a big one. I con- 
fessed to him that the suicide stunt 
was all a joke, played on the spur 
of the moment. I’m not sure he 
believed it, but he finally laughed. 

Only twenty-four hundred to 
begin with. Could we live on 
thirty-six hundred? But why are 
you so quiet, Honore? Surely you 
believe me. If you don’t Ill never 
joke again. As it is, I'll never play 
the fool again Honore! I’m thor- 
oughly ashamed of myself. I ad- 
mit it! Please forgive me!” 
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But Honore had snatched up the 
morning newspaper from a near by 
table and was scanning the head- 
lines and the sensational stories 
below them. An _ urgent voice 
poured through the instrument. 
She put the receiver back on its 
hook and nodded. 

“I shall have to keep an eye on 
that boy for a year or two and try 
to make a man of him,” she told the 
listening room. “But the lesson he 
learned last night ought to help his 
sister and Miss Ramsey and me to 
do it.” She sighed and went back 
to her dinner. “It will certainly 
take us all, working in relays, but 
he’s worth it—if we can add a bal- 
ance wheel to his make-up,” she 
reflected more cheerfully, as she 
finished her coffee! 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 1940 


By Sister M. MADELEVA 


Saas is a night too circumspect for stars, 

A night too still and suppliant for song. 
Kings do not walk abroad nor shepherds watch. 
None save a Child is strong. 


This night has fallen; more desired than dawn 
The splendor of a Child will wake the skies. 
Peace will be in His heart and on His lips, 


And pity in His eyes. 


Voices are crying through the wilderness 
And children wander in a nameless land. 


This night a Child is born. 
And some may understand. 


Some know His name 














FRENCH CANADA AND THE PRESENT WAR* 





By Water A. HERCKENRATH 


abbey among the inhabi- 
tants of the Province of Que- 
bec, are varied and startling. It is 
interesting, if not disquieting, to 
learn that there exists a great diver- 
sity of opinion, and that many of 
these opinions, diverging from the 
starting-point of sincere loyalty, are 
positive, emphatic, and antagon- 
istic to the central Power. 

There appear to be three distinct 
groups among the French-Cana- 
dians of this Province: (A) those 
who are loyal to the extreme limit; 
(B) those who may be called an- 
nexationists; and (C) those who 
may be considered to have totali- 
tarian or Fascist tendencies. 

Group (A): Those who belong to 
this first group—and it would be 
temerarious to assert that they are 
in the minority—are indeed French 
to the core as to race, language, and 
religion, but they have enjoyed and 
appreciated the freedom and lib- 
erty of conscience accorded them 
under British rule. They have 
lived and mingled with the English 
section of the population, admiring, 
if not wholly adopting, many of 
their customs. They have thriven 
under Britannia’s sway. They have 
availed themselves of the good 
qualities of the English, never hav- 
ing known, or been subjected to, 
English injustice or persecution. 
They consider their Canada as part 
of the British Empire. They look 


1 The following account does not represent 
the opinion or sentiments of the narrator. It 
is merely a presentation of sentiments, opin- 
ions, and remarks which have been picked up 
in conversation with the man in the street. 


upon the English as a civilized peo- 
ple: and they are unswerving in 
their allegiance. 

Group (B): Those who may be 
comprised in this second group are 
not oblivious of the _ privileges 
which they have enjoyed under 
British domination: but, on the 
other hand, they are not blind to 
Britain’s shortcomings. They are 
as French in race and language and 
religion as members of the first 
group, but they are perhaps more 
practically alive to their immedi- 
ate and individual interests. Eng- 
land is all right—on its own conti- 
nent-—and they are not averse to 
England’s success in the present 
struggle: but, as hard-headed busi- 
ness men, they recognize that the 
interests of two different continents 
are not, and cannot be, the same. 
In fact, they consider these inter- 
ests as so divergent, and the inter- 
ests of all dwellers on the American 
continent as so similar, that they 
are honestly convinced that the 
people of the United States and the 
people of Canada should form one 
single undivided nation. They are 
confirmed annexationists and they 
are numerous. 

Group (C): A third group—and 
they are not insignificant in num- 
ber—is made up of those who, also 
French in race, language, and re- 
ligion, see the faults and transgres- 
sions of England so magnified that 
sight is lost of its civilization and 
its redeeming qualities. They are 
decidedly anti-British, and uncom- 
promising advocates of complete 
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separation. However, they are not 
annexationists. They find them- 
selves confined to a choice between 
two evils, — between Communism 
on the one hand, and totalitarian- 
ism and dictatorship on the other. 
The latter, they consider the lesser 
evil. They are not annexationists 
because—and this may be a shock 
to many Americans—they link the 
United States with Communism, 
and, for them, Communism is in- 
tolerable. 

They advance what, to them, are 
convincing reasons which place the 
United States in the ranks of the 
Communists. They are disgusted 
with the attitude of so many citi- 
zens of the United States,—stooges 
and fellow-travelers, — who, while 
apparently of the intelligent class 
and members of honorable profes- 
sions, are nevertheless such poor 
students of history, such sorry psy- 
chologists, such pitiful interpreters 
of character and of the trend of 
human affairs, such incompetent 
philosophers that, either with in- 
tent or through sheer ignorance, 
they afford criminals every oppor- 
tunity to exercise their nefarious 
functions while enabling enemies of 
their country and its constitution 
every facility to undermine and 
overthrow American institutions, 
and thus play into Stalin’s hands 
abetting and exalting the execrable 
domination of Moscow. They point 
to this manifest strength of Com- 
munism in the United States,—to 
Browder, a convicted malefactor 
against the laws of the United 
States, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency,—to President Roosevelt’s in- 
temperate designation of the acts of 
the Dies Committee, despite the 
honest and beneficent work of this 
same Committee,—to Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s advocacy of the Youth Con- 
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gress and similar Communistic- 
controlled activities, — and also to 
the Secretary of Labor’s action in 
the case of Bridges, and her ap- 
proval by the Administration. 
They will taunt Americans also 
with the desecration of the appella- 
tion, “Lincoln Brigade,” a brigade 
whose sole function was to obey the 
behests of Moscow and defile every- 
thing which America was supposed 
to hold sacred. They call attention 
to the Moscow - instigated strikes 
throughout every State in the Union 
without any semblance of justifica- 
tion, and to the abuses which are 
perpetrated in the name of throttled 
and exploited labor by leaders of 
ignoble and Communistic tenden- 
cies. 

American readers may be sur- 
prised at this attitude. They may 
be disinclined to believe that argu- 
ments of this nature could be con- 
sidered by Canadians who appear 
to live so far from the center of 
American activities. Nevertheless 
men who have advanced them as 
reasons for their convictions, are 
men of intelligence who give world- 
wide affairs serious thought and 
consideration. Some of them are 
journalists whose views on account 
of existing conditions, can be ex- 
pressed only in private and _ inti- 
mate conversation, especially as 
their anti-British stand is often in 
direct opposition to the policy of 
the paper or magazine on which 
they are employed. Their recog- 
nized position and ability have 
made them influential with a cer- 
tain following that always looks up 
to superior intelligence for its poli- 
cies and actions. 

It is with the above-mentioned 
and similar experiences in mind 
that members of Group C feel 
constrained to conclude that the 
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United States is Communistic. Be- 
tween Communism and Totalitari- 
anism they prefer the lesser evil. 
Unable to realize that their condi- 
tion would be the same as that to 
which the conquered countries have 
been subjected, they would prefer 
the success and domination even 
of Hitler. 

French-Canadians of Groups A 
and B are reluctant to recognize 
such a tendency among their com- 
patriots or, in case of its existence, 
to believe that it could endure 
after more mature and serious de- 
liberation. 

The trend of thought manifested 
in the above-cited expressions of 
opinion, has been pointed out and a 
classification has been established. 
It may be expedient, now, as well 
as instructive, to quote other opin- 
ions which have contributed to de- 
termine the anti-British attitude of 
Groups B and C. With both, there 
exists an unconcealed dissatisfac- 
tion with England, a mistrust, a 
contempt predicated on her past 
transgressions as well as on her 
much criticized conduct of the pres- 
ent war. Both sections deprecate 
her failure to assume the offensive 
from the very start. Poland, they 
say, was promised material aid and 
moral as well as effective support. 
It was reliance on this firm atti- 
tude, they maintain, which deter- 
mined Poland’s action. 

In reply to England’s contention 
that she was not prepared for war, 
the retort is made that, in the light 
of this circumstance, she had no 
right to proffer any pledge or ad- 
vance any assurance of assistance. 
It was on such guarantees alone 
that Poland relied when she under- 
took to defend her possessions 
against German aggression. 

The abandonment of Czecho-Slo- 
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vakia had already produced doubts 
as to England’s honesty and integ- 
rity: but what they considered the 
desertion of France, has occasioned 
a nausea from which it is extremely 
difficult to recover. 

The more antagonistic anti-Brit- 
ishers of Group C look upon the 
destruction of the French fleet at 
Oran as an act of perfidy surpass- 
ing, in their estimation, any of the 
Hitlerian atrocities. The more tem- 
perate, those of Group B, who re- 
gard in a more subdued light the 
wrongs perpetrated by England, 
classifying them with the injustices 
of which all nations of all times 
have in some measure occasionally 
been guilty, are still sufficiently 
pro-ally to view such a naval attack 
as a necessary concomitant of de- 
fensive and preservative warfare. 
They neither contemplate nor de- 
sire the annihilation of Great Brit- 
ain: neither do they wish to witness 
any disruption of her entity, her 
industry, or her commerce. They 
look upon England, despite her 
shortcomings, as a civilized nation 
which is anxious to see civilization 
extended over the entire world. 
This does not prevent them, how- 
ever, from recognizing that their 
interests are centered in—and real- 
ly confined to—the western hemi- 
sphere. Their cordial relations, in 
all respects, with the United States, 
and the States’ attitude concerning 
aggression, — still further encour- 
aged and fostered by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s personality and charm 
manifested when he visited them 
and when, addressing them in their 
own language, he captured their 
sympathetic hearts,—all these con- 
siderations have made of them ar- 
dent advocates of annexation with 
their southern neighbor. In addi- 
tion to this, many of the Canadians 
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have relatives and friends perma- 
nently located beyond the border, 
and an extremely strong link binds 
them together. In contradistinc- 
tion, England seems very far off. 
In fact, England always seemed 
aloof. She made no attempt at bet- 
ter understanding until last year’s 
visit of royalty came as a precedent 
to shatter more unfortunate ante- 
cedents. 


There are still other grievances 
against the British Government 
which can be heard expressed in 
more or less bitter terms, and 
which are accompanied by more or 
less strenuous invective. For ex- 
ample, according to certain out- 
spoken individuals, the finances of 
the country are throttled by direct 
and indirect action of the Bank of 
England. Funds are so controlled 
that unnecessary hardship is the 
result for the ordinary citizen. 
Canadians are not allowed to travel 
outside of their country except for 
the gravest reasons: and these rea- 
sons seem to be of such nature as 
to afford loopholes for the present 
ruling politicians who, in conse- 
quence of these and similar acts, 
are hated and despised as tools of 
a selfish Government and enemies 
of the people. Mayor Houde of 
Montreal, though far from being 
universally approved, is represen- 
tative of this class of thought. 

Provisions of the Canadian Com- 
mittee at Ottawa, headed by one 
Tower formerly of the Bank of Eng- 
land, have resulted in untold incon- 
venience for the average Canadian. 
If he obtains permission to cross 
the border he is allowed to take 
but twenty-five dollars in Ameri- 
can money. His allowance of Cana- 
dian money is also limited. In the 


United States he is confronted with 
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the extreme of exchange. At the 
beginning of July he could get only 
seventy-eight American dollars for 
one hundred Canadian. An ex- 
treme case was cited where a 
friend, hard pressed, was unable to 
collect more than sixty American 
dollars for his Canadian hundred. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that 
the ordinary individual should be- 
come disgruntled, especially when 
he can cite so many cases where 
politicians are favored with exemp- 
tions and exceptions. He confesses 
himself irritated by the high- 
handed methods of politicians who 
are oppressing the people without 
an eye to the public welfare. He is 
willing, he will tell you, to sacri- 
fice his money and even his life for 
his country; but he does deprecate 
a system which bears down upon 
the majority while, at the same 
time, there remain certain privi- 
leged ones who can manage to 
emerge with prosperity and luxury. 
He resents also the fact that Cana- 
dian shipments are paid for in 
pounds sterling which are not al- 
lowed to be changed into Canadian 
dollars. This English money must 
find its way back home through the 
purchase of English commodities 
however useless they may be to the 
Canadian merchant. 

Apart from the subject of 
finance, one is told that Canada is 
obliged to open its doors, willy- 
nilly, with unlimited hospitality to 
British and other refugees, and to 
pedigreed dogs, cows, and horses 
which will here be safe from bomb- 
ing and disturbance. Children 
ranging in age from eight to eight- 
een, have been brought into the 
country; and it is reported that 
schools are being built and opened 
especially for their benefit so that 
they may continue their education 
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along lines laid out for them in Old 
England. Rumor is moreover cur- 
rent that youths of more mature 
age have been allowed to enter, 
hundreds being registered in McGill 
and other universities. It is this 
injustice which rankles in the Cana- 
dian breast, especially when Cana- 
dian youths of eighteen have been 
sent overseas for the protection of 
these same young men of combat 
age who are given here the privilege 
of continuing their studies and es- 
tablishing a foundation for their 
future career. Great bitterness is 
also expressed regarding enlist- 
ments, owing to the fact that young 
men who have volunteered for ser- 
vice for the defense of their own 
country and in Canada, find out 
later that they have been tricked 
into signing papers which permit of 
their transportation for service in 
the eastern hemisphere, a state of 
affairs which the loyalists condone 
as being attributable to excessive 
zeal on the part of officers in the 
military service. 

Valid or not, all these conditions 
have given rise to grave and bitter 
animosity. They are considered to 
be in line with England’s every 
move from the very beginning of 
hostilities. After abandoning 
Czecho-Slovakia, England, it is 
averred with the maximum of dis- 
content, induced Poland, by insin- 
cere promises, to engage in war 
with Germany. The same tactics 
(and this is mere quotation) were 
employed in the case of Norway, 
and later in relations with Holland 
and Belgium and poor France. The 
opinion is further repeated and 
broadcast (and words are by no 
means minced) that it has all 
along been England’s well-concert- 
ed intention and plan to embroil 
other nations in the war with Ger- 


many in order to save her own hide 
and enable her to prepare her de- 
fense while the foe was being weak- 
ened in combat with her unfortu- 
nate and duped allies. 

This opinion is damned and exe- 
crated by individuals of Group A. 
These claim that England has been 
convinced all along that the last 
victory is the one which will count. 
Germany has had initial advantage 
and temporary success. She has 
ruined and controlled belligerent 
and neutral countries. If England 
had entered rashly into the fray and 
plunged into defeat, the act would 
have been suicidal and fraught with 
no benefit either to neutrals or to the 
world. England, they contend, went 
ahead slowly. She was like the ath- 
lete who first recedes from his mark 
so that he may take a run which will 
enable him to make a longer and 
more telling leap. At the start she 
is merely holding her own. In the 
long run she will beat Germany and 
restore liberty and autonomy and 
industry to the countries which 
have momentarily been made to 
suffer. 

Another item which some Cana- 
dians cannot understand or ex- 
plain away, is the boast of England 
that she so successfully evacuated 
350,000 troops from Belgium. 
Why were these troops removed 
from Belgium? What were they 
in Belgium for? Why could that 
number not support the Belgians, 
and fight the Germans from the 
north while the French were exert- 
ing pressure on the south? Why 
were the Germans allowed to file 
through a narrow alley without re- 
sistance? Surely the English sol- 
diers are far from being cowards. 
What then blocked their action? 
What is the unknown factor, the 
unknown motive which influenced 





their commanders? These are ques- 
tions which are held begging for 
an answer. 


Still another current of dissatis- 
faction has been set in motion by 
the unloading of German prisoners 
in Canada, and treating them in a 
manner which would enable them 
to become a powerful fifth column 
auxiliary. Just lately the Govern- 
ment of Ottawa, always subject to 
the dictation of England (and bear 
in mind that this is still mere quo- 
tation), obliged the officials of Mon- 
treal to withdraw their Arts and 
Crafts exhibit from the island of 
St. Helen which lies beneath 
Jacques Cartier bridge. This exhibit 
of the Arts and Crafts of Canada 
was being carried out under the 
able management of prominent citi- 
zens of Montreal who were doing 
their best to raise funds whereby to 
rescue and re-establish their im- 
poverished and crippled city. The 
abrupt cessation of the St. Helen 
Fair before the expiration of its ac- 
tual term of contract, meant the 
loss of thousands of dollars to the 
City of Montreal. 

The island of St. Helen was sur- 
rounded by electrified barbed wire 
protection against escape, yet five 
hundred German prisoners were 
provided, within these precincts, 
with home-comforts which very 
few in this world can afford. Every 
prisoner has a splendid Simmons 
mattress to sleep upon, a stove for 
heating and cooking, and plenty of 
provisions. Two thousand others 
seem to have been lodged just as 
comfortably a few hundred miles 
farther north. 

The elder of the German prison- 
ers, especially those who fought 
during the World War, are found 
to accept their lot submissively 
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and even appreciatively: but the 
younger element is haughty, rebel- 
lious, and overbearing, even essay- 
ing to parade in the role of con- 
querors. An episode is related 
which shows the temper of the 
young German soldier. It is a topic 
expressed in almost the following 
words: On the ship which carried 
many of the prisoners now interned 
on St. Helen island, a British sailor 
was on his knees scrubbing the 
deck. Some prisoners were pass- 
ing by, and one of them deliberately 
and maliciously kicked the bending 
tar in the face. The Englishman 
sprang to his feet, but an English 
officer present beckoned him to his 
place. He submitted to the exac- 
tions of discipline and continued 
his work. At the first opportunity, 
however, he presented the facts to 
his Commander. This officer veri- 
fied the accusation and promised 
his subordinate an opportunity to 
meet his assailant on equal terms. 
On landing in Quebec, the prison- 
ers were lined up. The offending 
German was summoned from the 
ranks and told to report at a cer- 
tain destination. He was conduct- 
ed to the rear of a shed in the 
neighborhood. There his one time 
victim was awaiting him. With no 
weapons but those allotted by na- 
ture, the pair were to settle their 
differences. The British tar began 
to mete out retribution for the bru- 
tal and cowardly attack to which 
he had been subjected on board. 
The result was damage inflicted 
on the German, which necessiiated 
hospitalization for an_ indefinite 
period of time and afforded satis- 
faction to the Englishman who felt 
that he was demonstrating the rela- 
tive ability of present individual 
contenders, and also what happens 
when present foes meet under equal 
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conditions and when strategy and 
mechanization and deceit are elimi- 
nated. 

A miner returning from the 
Abitibi mining district will tell you 
that the French-Canadian cannot 
venture the slightest adverse criti- 
cism without incurring arrest, 
whereas the Poles, who are ex- 
tremely bitter against the English 
and openly express their disgust 
and contempt of the treatment their 
country has suffered through what 
they proclaim as the perfidy of 
England, are allowed carte blanche 
and go about unmolested. 

Yes! the French Canadian has his 
grievances, and it seems that there 
must come a day of reckoning. 

In the midst of all these perplexi- 
ties, Group A still has its say. Its 
members accuse those of Group C 
not only of being disloyal but as 
being an actual fifth column 
spreading, without any effort on 
Germany’s part, an ultra - Hitlerian 
propaganda. They place these 
propagandists in the same category 
with the stooges and fellow-travel- 
ers of the United States. They 
deem them to be devoid of real in- 
telligence and the insight to fathom 
underlying conditions. They con- 
cede them only a distorted concep- 
tion of liberty, of fraternity, and of 
equality, and an obtuseness which 
makes them fail to recognize that 
these qualities (liberty, fraternity, 
equality) are limited, in their ap- 
plication, by and to the sect which 
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proclaims them. In fact they re- 
gard them as stooges who are un- 
able to see that their fate under 
subjugation will not differ one iota 
from that of all the other peoples 
who have been deprived, not only 
of all their possessions, but of every 
semblance of freedom. 

The loyalist sentiments of Group 
A find themselves expressed in the 
following quotations culled from 
the remarks of a prominent French- 
Canadian business man and welfare 
worker: “We have amongst us 
some who have a spirit of contra- 
diction and opposition ... but we 
are proud of the fact that we are 
living under the flag of England. 
We French-Canadians realize to the 
full that England is fighting as 
much for France as for herself. 
. . . If England wins, France our 
old mother-country will be France 
again. . . . We should continually 
keep in mind that the real enemies 
of the French-Canadians are those 
French-Canadians who, either by 
word of mouth or by deed, do any- 
thing that might cause, directly or 
indirectly, any lessening of the ef- 
fort now so vitally necessary to the 
final victory of England and her 
Dominions in the present war.” 


In the foregoing article, all three 
Groups have been allowed to speak 


for themselves. In the present 
war-torn atmosphere, a Gallup sur- 
vey would find it difficult to deter- 
mine the proper percentages. 














P to twelve years ago, when 
Thomas Hardy passed away at 
an advanced age, no reading Ameri- 
can’s visit to Britain seemed com- 
plete without an affectionate look- 
in at “Wessex,” that mild and his- 
toried southwest of England of 
which the heart is dear old “Dar- 
set.” And thousands of others who 
have not made that journey, nev- 
ertheless have read him—and read 
themselves into the real English 
countryside while doing so. Some 
have also studied him, seriously, as 
“literature”; some, with an eye on 
his “philosophy”—was he, for in- 
stance, pessimist, revolter, pagan? 
or was he all the time only uncer- 
tain, sad, and deeply moved by 
human suffering and disappoint- 
ment? 

The question still has a live in- 
terest for modern reading and 
thinking Catholics, as the defend- 
ers and spearhead of Christian 
thought in the world. Because 
Hardy’s influence, thanks to his 
great art and his immense gallery 
of characters and perfect country 
scenes, is going to live. He will live 
when many a contemporary publi- 
cist and “big noise” is as silent as 
the grave. Fortunately I am the 
possessor of the rare and remark- 
able book, published in 1892, by 
the brilliant young Catholic scholar, 
Lionel Johnson, The Art of Thomas 
Hardy. It is as grand a piece of 


Catholic and catholic criticism as 
Francis Thompson’s brave, under- 
standing eulogy of Shelley in The 
Dublin Review. 





HARDY—AFTER A CENTURY 
By W. J. BLyTon 


Johnson’s approach to the mod- 
ern spirit, as expressed in Hardy, is 
the sort of approach one could wish 
were always possible. It made the 
most of all that was positive, noble 
and classic in his subject. It put 
into its very subordinate place those 
few—those very few—sentences in 
all Hardy where he seems to ques- 
tion the dispensations of Provi- 
dence in a particular juncture. 
Even these are paralleled in Job, 
in several places in the Bible, in at 
least one of the Aeschylan trilogies, 
and in Euripides. And we are 
agreed not to take offense at these. 
They are taught and enjoyed as 
classics in our universities, in fact, 
and the Faith of no man worth 
much is harmed by such things. It 
is easy to pull these into a false 
prominence, and so achieve only 
disproportion and spoil our pleas- 
ure in a man’s work. 

Catholic criticism, I have come 
to think, can always afford to be 
more cool and “easy in its mind”— 
less alarmed or irritated — than 
other yet sincere kinds; simply 
because it is grounded upon such 
lasting verities and on a solid body 
of articulated, thought-out doc- 
trine; and because these fundamen- 
tals have outlived so many and so 
varied aberrations big and little. So 
why overdo our anxieties? Many 
of us are personally too worried 
and resentful about some transient 
“attack” on the Faith; and so often 
it is wasted worry, doing credit 
rather to the heart than to the 
head; such gestures of disrespect 


























(or even honest misunderstanding) 
toward the unsinkable Historic 
Faith are as ineffectual really as 
somebody’s rudeness toward the 
Rockies or an impertinence to the 
Mississippi. 

There is a good deal more room, in 
our reactions, for humor, polite or 
amused diagnosis of the critic’s at- 
titude, appreciation of the natural 
history of it. Objections or diffi- 
culties expressed concerning Divine 
Government, the Church, or doc- 
trines of the Atonement or eternal 
life are not occasions for being 
cross, but a chance for explanations 
—much as when someone casts 
doubt on gravitation, magnetism, or 
an historical or geographical fact. 

Why get heated up and annoyed? 
Truth has defensive powers all its 
own, without my temperature ris- 
ing. 

Humor and coolness keep our 
controversial wits about us, and al- 
so allow us to enjoy anything legiti- 
mately enjoyable in our questioner 
and his work. This is a strength. 
He sees (and onlookers see) that 
you are not unduly moved, and so 
your position must have stronger 
anchorage than he supposed; he 
perceives also that you are seeing 
into his position, if not through it. 

That is why Chesterton’s defenses 
were so effective; he was not flus- 
tered by opposition, but seemed to 
thank the opposer gaily for an 
opening. Justice and generosity 
became actual weapons. And this, 
too, is why Lionel Johnson’s book 
made such an impression in the 
nineties. He wrote explicitly as a 
Catholic, a scholar, a classicist, a 
traditionalist. He showed human 
reverence toward Hardy for his pic- 
tures of human beings, the seasons 
and nature; and then, still respect- 
fully, took dignified exception to 
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some of the master’s errors in meta- 
physic. 

A result was that Hardy was at 
once interested in this new, young 
and little-known critic. “Who is 
he?” he asked; and when told, a 
rising Catholic man of letters, was 
impressed. 

All the more remarkable, because 
the younger man had the duty of 
saying several rather stern things, 
amid his praise. Hardy’s “austere 
habit of style” is at times, especially 
in Tess, he says, broken “by fitful 
phrases which impede the story 
without the justification of being 
solid arguments. At times they 
read like quaint, modern imitations 
of those marginal glosses, which 
adorn the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and 
the ‘Ancient Mariner’: ‘Here Tess 
illustrateth the falling out betwixt 
Nature and Society,’ or, ‘In this 
place did Angel mock at Giant Cal- 
vinist, for that he taught an unten- 
able redemptive theolatry’.” 

Then Johnson proceeds: “I know 
not who can lie under a stronger 
necessity than a Catholic to realise 
the sorrow of the world, but he lies 
under no obligation to abnegate his 
reason: and I cannot, with all the 
will in the world to understand Mr. 
Hardy’s indictment, understand one 
word of it. What is this ‘Nature’ of 
which he speaks? Is it a conscious 
Power? or a convenient name for 
the whole mass of physical facts? 
. .. Now she is cruel, which is a re- 
proach to divine justice; now she is 
kindly, whereas society is harsh! 
It is the very dialect of the eight- 
eenth century: the suggestion that 
on a desert island, away from cen- 
sorious eyes, Tess would have felt 
innocent and unashamed is worthy 
of Rousseau.” 

Some living writers in America 
and Britain — and elsewhere — de- 
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serve this shrewd comment even 
more than Hardy did. Even the 
pre-Christian Greeks, he points out, 
have something to teach certain 
non-believing moderns: 

“I believe, speaking in reverence 
and under correction, that a full ex- 
position of Aeschylus’s moral sys- 
tem would be found to correspond 
with the Catholic doctrine of sin, 
punishment, free will and fate. 
That no man is compelled to sin; 
that sin is an act of the bad will; 
that punishment is the correlative 
of sin; that suffering is discipline; 
that no inherited tendency to sin is 
too strong for a good will; that with 
God there is no caprice or tyranny: 
all this is the faith of millions to- 
day. There is no literature more 
melancholy, from end to end, than 
the Greek; but it is often with a 
gracious wistfulness; and there is 
no literature more full of faith in a 
divine justice. It is Mr. Hardy’s 
apparent denial of conscience in 
men that makes his impressive ar- 
gument so sterile. It is to ignore 
difficulties connected with the na- 
ture of the Mind which no man of 
commanding science has even pro- 
fessed to explain.” 

However, Hardy the man was far 
less disturbing and disturbed than 
Hardy the writer in an occasional 
mood. Today, rebellion has gone 
far further. The brute ideologies 
in vogue in eastern Europe are “ex- 
cused” by the existence of “social 
hypocrisy” or “religious conven- 
tion” or “moral complacency,” and 
by the “pluto-democracies,” their 
parliaments, religion, and econom- 
ics generally. For there is a facile 
cant about revolt too. Nowadays, 
the grabber is supplied with a list 
of plausible self-justifications. If 
marriage, the family, or employ- 
ment don’t suit his temper, it is not 
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he who is wrong; it is the institu- 
tion—down with it! To what end 
has the human race discovered, 
through ages of trial and error and 
thought, the better way if now, irri- 
tated by some imperfections, men 
are to fall back into old confusions 
and animalism? Do we expect all 
to be softness and ease in an honor- 
able life? Humanitarianism, as too 
often accepted, is a_ slack-fibered 
feeling. Over a century ago a wit 
satirized much of it as being a 
vague belief 


“That if weak women went astray, 
Their stars were more in fault 
than they.” 


A revival of the consciousness of 
free will and responsibility—more 
forgiving to others, and less so to 
oneself—is one of the dire needs of 
men everywhere today. 

“Tess,” said Lionel Johnson, 
“went through fire and water, and 
made no true use of them: she is 
pitiable, but not admirable.” Still, 
he conceded, Hardy “has never con- 
doned corruption, as saeculum, the 
spirit of the age; or, as the silly 
dialect of the day has it, as fin de 
siécle ... I do not find his books 
quite free of anything that can hurt 
or distress; but I never find them 
merely painful. The pain they 
sometimes give is often salutary, 
even for those who still hold with 
Aeschylus, to the truth of that 
ancient doctrine which makes the 
sorrow of the world a discipline: 
The Gods are upon their holy 
thrones: the grace of the Gods con- 
straineth us.” 

In a time like the present, of 
stress between nations, and much 
questioning of life by individuals, 
it is well to keep in the center of 
the mind’s stage these primary 
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truths. Law has to be everywhere 
re-emphasized and exalted. Weak 
and watery outlines have to be re- 
stored to definition. Jt is not sin- 
ners only who are the scandal: a 
worse evil is when they pass off 
pseudo-moral excuses for wrong- 
doing, and so debauch the world’s 
ethical currency. 

If a man or a group did wrong, 
and owned up that it was wrong, we 
should not have to loathe them and 
fear a dissolving of all that man- 
kind lives by. We could fight, and 
later shake hands, as men did in 
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those Catholic ages when they 
shared a unity of code and senti- 
ment; and could even quarrel more 
lucidly than is possible today. They 
had at least the same right, the 
same wrong, the same God, the 
same law, the same ultimate au- 
thority to interpret and administer 
that law. 

Signs are not entirely absent that 
there is some movement toward a 
large resumption of that state of 
things, and as a direct result of the 
war and its stirred feelings in west- 
ern Europe. 


POPLAR TREE 


By MARGARET McCorMACK 


ECAUSE the poplar tree 


Leans on the shoulders of the wind, 


A man will call it weak. 
Because it does not speak, 


Because its arms are pinned 
In seeming terror to its side, 
A man will say it is not free. 


But I have come to know 


(Watching the way a man will go 

With oak and maple pride, 

Clutching his fingerful of air, 

Stretching his yearning arms he knows not where) 
That he who has the shoulders of the wind 

To lean upon has strength to touch the sky,— 
That he who makes no cry, 

Who folds his being in that terror men call prayer, 
Is free to let the little air 

Of doubt slip through his fingers quietly. 

Heaven calls no man saint unless he be 

As weak and fettered as a poplar tree. 
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By SIsTterR MarRiELLA, O.S.B. 


HE status of Catholic fiction at 
the present time reminds one 

of the three men from Cleveland 
who went to visit New York City. 
They procured rooms on the forty- 
fifth floor of a reputable hotel and 
went out to see the wonders of 
Manhattan. Returning shortly 
after midnight, they found their 
hotel in darkness. The clerk at the 
desk declared in dismay that some- 
thing had gone wrong with the elec- 
tric current. He could furnish 
candles, yes; but there was no ele- 
vator service. Did the gentlemen 
wish to walk up, or go to a different 
hotel? After some conference the 
three men decided to take the can- 
dle and toil up to bed. But to be- 
guile the time they agreed to tell 
stories. The first man told roman- 
tic tales for the first fifteen flights, 
and they sighed and wept as they 
went. The second man told humor- 
ous stories for the next fifteen 
flights, and they roared with amuse- 
ment in spite of being pretty much 
out of breath. The third man told 
tragedies as they ascended from 
floor thirty to forty-five. But just 
as they reached the top step, he sat 
down, pale with dismay, and an- 
nounced, “But we haven’t the key!” 
During the last three decades our 
writers of fiction have gone up 
forty-five flights under almost in- 
credible handicaps. All credit to 
them. The novel was born after 
the Protestant Revolt and had no 
Catholic tradition. Poetry, biogra- 
phy, apologetics, philosophy — all 
have forged ahead in the Catholic 





Revival to a perfection behind 
which fiction lags conspicuously. 
And this fact should give us pause. 
For the number of persons who 
read fiction is a few thousand times 
greater than the number of persons 
who read non-fiction or poetry. 
Furthermore, the tale or novel has 
a power to move people as the bril- 
liant pages of Jacques Maritain’s 
philosophy or the aspiration of 
Gertrude Von Le Fort’s Hymns 
have not. 

The peculiar and arresting thing, 
however, about the situation is this. 
We, not the writers of fiction, hold 
the key to final success. And unless 
we give the novel writers that key 
promptly, their amazing ascent 
against the present odds will be in 
vain. 

Let us demonstrate by taking a 
look at one of the really fine novels 
already produced by the Catholic 
Revival—Viper’s Tangle by Fran- 
¢ois Mauriac. The story is about a 
warped, morbid, miserly man, 
whose main ambition is to divert 
his millions from his wife and chil- 
dren. They are Catholics who go 
through all the motions of Catholic 
life— Sunday Mass, the sacra- 
ments, with quite impeccable regu- 
larity, and also pray daily so that 
dear papa will have the grace to 
come into the Catholic Church. 
But their burning ambition is to 
lay hold upon his money. Out of 
the depths of his heart he desires 
the love and magnificent spiritual- 
ity the Church alone can give. But 
the materialistic lives of the Catho- 
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lics in his own household are his 
greatest stumbling block in finding 
the light. He does ultimately find 
it, but not through them. His 
granddaughter, Janine, finally 
sums up the whole situation: 


“ ,. Except in the case of grand- 
mother, our principles remained 
separate from our lives. Our 
thought, our desires, our actions 
struck no roots in that faith to 
which we adhered with our lips. 
With all our strength, we were de- 
voted to material things, while 
grandfather . . . Will you under- 
stand me if I tell you that, where 
his treasure was, there was not his 
heart also?” 


And further 


“It was the misfortune of all of 
us that he mistook us for exem- 
plary Christians.” 


The book is brilliantly executed. 
It embodies essential truth. It 
trumpets to the world the futility 
and shame of the materialistic 
Catholic. A negative message. But 
great art is alway positive. The 
great Catholic novel will be the 
novel of grace, unfolding for the 
reader the magnificent reaches and 
depths of the life conscious of the 
indwelling of the Trinity. 

But the first obligation of the 
novelist as artist is to depict life 
as it is. And Catholic life has been 
permeated by the materialism of 
this modern age. In fact, the cas- 
ual remark of a non - materialistic 
person shocks us. Most of us have 
perhaps not even heard such an ob- 
servation in our whole lives. I shall 
hever forget my own amazement 
when I heard Dorothy Day’s little 
daughter make such a remark. She 
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was nine years old. Some very 
proper little children from “nice 
homes” came to visit her at Mott 
Street. They were so amazed at 
the spectacle of poverty that their 
pretty manners forsook them. “You 
have no linoleum on the floor; you 
have no frigidaire; you have no 
sink; you have no electric range,” 
they said. Tamar answered, “That 
is not important” — casually, hon- 
estly, without the least attempt at 
being facetious. Perhaps not one 
of the readers of this article could 
say a thing like that and mean it. 

To most of us material comforts 
are the most important things in 
the world. Our lives are dedicated 
to being comfortable. And having 
sunk down into the depths of over- 
stuffed davenports, our flabby spir- 
its doze, only vaguely aware of the 
magnificent adventure open to 
those who live the life of grace. 

In fact, the question has been 
raised whether the historical novel 
is not the only type which can yield 
the true Catholic novel. Before 
Sigrid Undset entered the Catholic 
Church, she steeped herself in the 
history, archaeology, and literature 
of the medieval period. She came 
to know the fourteenth century in 
the Scandinavian countries better 
than her own. Aristin Lavrans- 
datter opened for the reader a door 
into the pre-Reformation past—a 
past vibrating with the life of faith. 
And though its author was not as 
yet a Catholic, the result of her hon- 
est portrayal of life in the Catholic 
centuries, was a magnificent hymn 
in praise of the Church. Not an 
age without sin, mind you. But 
in spite of weakness and personal 
failure, a life that did believe to its 
utmost roots that heaven is our des- 
tination—not a V-8 or a Beauty- 
rest mattress. 
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If it is true that only a novel 
portraying the ages of faith can 
be a Catholic novel in the fullest 
sense, this fact is a terrible indict- 
ment of our own age. Literature 
holds a mirror up to life. If we look 
into that mirror seriously, our 
hearts ought to be frozen with 
horror at the spectacle of our own 
failure. 

And yet the failure is not quite 
complete, though the recent books 
of certain Catholic writers of fic- 
tion are flat failures as Catholic 
novels. It is six years ago since 
Calvert Alexander made a survey of 
the Catholic Literary Revival. One 
way of appreciating the rapid de- 
velopment of the Revival is to take 
a look at this book. Already it is 
hopelessly out of date. The two 
novelists designated by Father Al- 
exander as showing the greatest 
promise were Sheila Kaye-Smith 
and Compton Mackenzie. Since 
that time Sheila Kaye-Smith has 
published The Valiant Woman, a 
story about a most unvaliant Cath- 
olic, who has only grace sufficient 
to refrain from divorcing a hus- 
band under trying circumstances. 
Perhaps the book would have been 
less disappointing to her readers 
had the author found a less am- 
bitious title. 

The East Wind of Love and The 
South Wind of Love have apparent- 
ly exhausted the breath in Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s bellows, for we 
have been a long time waiting for 
The West and The North Wind, 
which, according to an ambitious 
plan, should have completed a 
tetralogical gale bearing in its 
mighty blasts the great Catholic 
novel.t The first two winds blew 


1 Since this article was written, The West 
Wind of Love has been published. 
nearer the ideal of the Catholic novel than 
were the first two volumes of the tetralogy. 


It is no 
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across fetid swamps and arid des- 
erts. If the Holy Spirit is pluming 
His wings for a subsequent flight, 
one is a little embarrassed for Him. 
Not all the motion of celestial 
wings can fan away the tainted air 
or make it fit for the flight of the 
Spirit. 

Compton Mackenzie and Sheila 
Kaye-Smith are unquestionably su- 
perior craftsmen. Their sheer abil- 
ity surpasses that of our other 
Catholic novelists, with the excep- 
tion of Helen White. But they will 
likely never give us the real Catho- 
lic novel. It is the newer writers 
who are daring enough to take the 
reader into the sanctuary of the 
striving soul where grace wages a 
thrilling battle. It is the spectacle 
of the beauty of the life of grace 
for which the world is sick at pres- 
ent. The most marked characteris- 
tic of secular fiction during the last 
six years is its turning away from 
filth. But to what? The Catholics 
have the full answer. But let us 
be honest. Let us not claim to have 
given that answer as yet. One of 
the best things Catholic critics 
could do for the novel would be to 
refrain from including as Catholic 
novels those which obviously do 
not measure up. Let us give our 
writers all due credit, but let us 
not call tinsel light. 

And let us be a bit honest about 
our own responsibilities in these 
matters—about the leakage in the 
Church. The good writer for the 
“slicks” has a gift the Church has 
enormous need of. But why have 
some of these brilliant writers 
found their Catholic life so separate 
from their real living that the chil- 
dren of their imagination are utter- 
ly unregenerated in the waters of 
baptism? Somewhere, in a Catho- 
lic parish they grew up without 
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sufficient impact of Catholic life. 
Perhaps, if. we have a number of 
half-baked Catholic writers, it is 
because we do not make the oven 
hot enough. 

But there are certain indications 
that better things are at hand. 
After all, there has been a Catholic 
Revival. The Holy Spirit has been 
moving over the face of the dark 
waters in a marvelous way. We 
have had a liturgical revival, thanks 
to which millions have drunk more 
fully and understandingly at the 
fountain of grace. During the last 
decade we have begun to reap in 
our Catholic life the first harvest of 
this rich sowing. 

And the younger novelists have 
been quick to catch the new spark 
in their books. They have been 
unperturbed by the timidity of 
Montgomery Carmichael who de- 
clared, “It must be admitted that 
the Life of Grace, as a subject, is 
an undoubted handicap to the 
writer of fiction, be his intentions 
as Catholic as may be. ... The 
truth is that fiction is a faulty me- 
dium in which to convey these pro- 
found things of the spirit which 
most nearly concern a Catholic. The 
medium would break in the hands 
of even a Catholic genius who would 
assay the highest.” 

Incidentally, it was a_ spoiled 
Catholic, James Joyce, who demon- 
strated a long time ago that the 
problems of the life of grace, far 
from being a handicap to the writer 
of novels, are actually super- 
charged with dramatic interest. It 
would be difficult to find, in all the 
pages of English fiction, anything 
more gripping than the account of 
Stephen Dedalus struggling to make 
a good confession during retreat, as 
Joyce has described it in A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. 





However, the whole episode is 
sprayed with a fine drench of poi- 
son, as any one can see who takes 
a little trouble to look closely at the 
sermons delivered by the Jesuit re- 
treat master. Though the average 
Catholic has perhaps listened to 
many sermons which take an 
equally unfair advantage of listen- 
ers, and not all by Jesuits, either. 
But in spite of all its faults, and 
not because of them, the episode 
remains a brilliant piece of writing, 
a kind of flaming monument to 
shame Catholics who have been 
blind to the possibilities of drama 
and suspense latent in the odyssey 
of a soul touched by grace. 

But the young writers who are 
beginning to make use of this ma- 
terial have not come to it by way 
of Joyce. Which is all very well. 
A Catholic novel could never em- 
ploy entirely the stream-of-con- 
sciousness technique. For the Cath- 
olic view of life supposes a mentor, 
a human choice, a power of will 
all opposed to an_ undisciplined 
flow of consciousness. 

In Flesh is Not Life, Hilary 
Barth brought out a first novel 
which deserves high praise. It 
succeeds in spite of a gauche, 
self-conscious style. After all, one 
simply does not “hurry chilblaini- 
cally’—not if one has respect for 
the decencies of English. But no 
matter how forced the diction, the 
substance is there: Brendan and 
his mother who live the life of 
grace and are entirely conscious of 
its range and beauty. To them it is 
simply The Life. Just that—The 
Life —the only life around which 
all else centers. When, through 
their instrumentality, Tandra_ is 
baptized there are pages of beauti- 
ful and far-seeing elucidation. 
Though at that precise point the 
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dramatic tension of the book re- 
laxes. 

This is not true of William 
Thomas Walsh’s book, Out of the 
Whirlwind. His portrayal of the 
life of grace in Stephen piles up 
to a thrilling climax. If the aver- 
age Catholic wishes to know exact- 
ly what is the range and measure 
of the life about which we speak, 
I should say there is no better place 
to find the answer than in the sec- 
ond half of Walsh’s book. Though 
this novel, like so many others, 
labors under the difficulty of mak- 
ing so marvelous a spiritual discov- 
ery as Stephen’s credible to the 
reader. Mr. Walsh resorts to the 
same tactic as other writers. He 
creates a character to off-set his 
hero—Scanlon, a crook and shy- 
ster of the first water, who pays 
for perjury in order to condemn 
an innocent man to death. When 
Scanlon dies he is hailed in the 
newspapers as an outstanding Cath- 
olic layman. The satire and irony 
are excellent. But the pity of it is 
that so much negative writing is 
still necessary in order to make the 
positive acceptable. 

Helen White, in her recent book, 
To the End of the World, has im- 
portant things to say about the life 
of grace and the world that is 
cracking up around our ears today. 
She takes as her setting the time 
of the French Revolution—selecting 
this period deliberately as present- 
ing on a smaller and more manage- 
able scale the kind of catastrophe 
that appals the world at the present 
moment. Michel has a burning de- 
sire for complete spiritual dedica- 
tion. He has the vision and the 


dream that come with torrents of 
grace. The book records his strug- 
gle in a decadent and quaking 
world. 


Its implications cut deeper 
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than those of any other novel pub- 
lished up to date and ought not be 
maimed by summary and rehearsal 
here. The thoughtful reader is 
urged to investigate for himself. 
He will be rewarded. 

Encouraging as are many of 
these newer books, the fact remains 
obvious that the novelist is often 
working under serious handicap. 
Unless we give him abundant mate- 
rial for positive work, he can never 
unlock the door to complete suc- 
cess, Sometimes it is asked: Which 
comes first, the egg or the chicken? 
It is not a frivolous question. 
Which comes first, a robust Catho- 
lic life or a great Catholic fiction? 
There is an analogous interdepen- 
dence. Every layman has the sol- 
emn obligation to write the books 
of tomorrow, not in ink, but in the 
flaming characters of a God-con- 
scious life. The Catholic Literary 
Revival was begun and promoted 
largely by converts to Catholicism. 
It can be brought to its fullest 
blossom only by a landslide of con- 
verts from Babbitt- Rotarian Ca- 
tholicism to the full living of the 
life of grace. 

Outside the liturgy and the sac- 
raments, the greatest help to this 
full blossoming of Catholic life, lies 
in the great Catholic classics of the 
past. The neglect of these, particu- 
larly in our Catholic colleges, is 
matter for concern. The least one 
might expect would be a first-rate 
course in Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
in translation, so that its magnifi- 
cent interpretation of St. Thomas 
might be made accessible to every 
Catholic student. But you can 
count on the fingers of one hand the 
Catholic institutions offering such 
a course. Some heads of depart- 
ments have looked down their 
noses in superior scorn at the idea 


























of so unscholarly a course as one 
in translation. But the great non- 
sectarian universities have suffered 
no such pedantic inhibitions. For 
years Cornell has confided such a 
course to one of the greatest classi- 
cal scholars in the country. And it 
is at Cornell that we have the great- 
est Dante library in the country— 
not at the Catholic University, or 
at Fordham, or at Notre Dame. 

If one considers the neglect of 
the Divine Comedy merely from a 
cultural viewpoint, it is one of the 
lacuna in Catholic education over 
which tears might be shed. “The 
majority of poems one outgrows 
and outlives, as one outgrows and 
outlives the majority of human 
passions; Dante’s is one of those 
which one can only just hope to 
grow up to at the end of life.” But 
what if one turn from aesthetic to 
practical considerations? There the 
cause for grief goes still deeper. 
Nor does one apologize for making 
so great a poem a tool for improv- 
ing the spiritual condition of its 
readers. Dante wrote it just for 
that—in his own words, “to remove 
those who are living in this life 
from the state of wretchedness, and 
to lead them to a state of blessed- 
ness.” Behold, once and for all, 
the right use of propaganda! And 
literature did not suffer from it; it 
grew out of it. 

Every adult owes it to himself, 
if he cannot master the whole 
Divine Comedy, to know well, at 
least, the last four cantos. Why? 
Because there is no other place in 
all literature that makes clear what 
the possession of God in heaven is 
like. Dante, with St. Bernard, 
stands in the center of the Eternal 
Rose and finally is able to look up 
to the Uncreated Light, flooding 
with glory the rows upon rows of 
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blessed saints upon the petals of 


the flower. Here is “light intellec- 
tual full-charged with love, love of 
true good, full-charged with glad- 
ness, gladness which transcendeth 
every sweetness.” Let us make no 
mistake about its importance. It 
is the same doctrine as propounded 
by the Fathers through the centu- 
ries, the same philosophic interpre- 
tation as presented by the Summa. 
But philosophy is abstract. Poetry 
is concrete. And we are so made 
that color and light and human 
emotions move us. I have seen stu- 
dents (the same who were dull 
clods in religion classes) struck 
silent with breath-held awe over the 
last canto, “which to my think- 
ing,” said T. S. Eliot, “is the high- 
est point that poetry ever has 
reached or can reach.” 

Why insist that all adults know 
the last four cantos? Because only 
when they have some idea of what 
it means to possess God in heaven 
can you make them understand 
what the life of grace is—the pos- 
session here and now of that same 
heaven. “The life of grace and 
glory is the same.” There is one 
simple little poem, and yet the most 
profound which has come out of 
the whole Catholic Literary Revival, 
concerned with precisely this link 
between heaven and the life of 
grace. The reader can find it in 
Alfred Barrett’s volume Mint By 
Night, but it deserves to be quoted 
entirely here: 


“The life of grace and glory is the 
same; 

The life of grace is, by another 
name, 

Heaven on earth; and death is but 
a change 

In range 

And nothing strange. 
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“There lies between our dreaming 
and our seeing 

One pulsing continuity of being— 

Oh, when the life of glory we 
achieve 

Why grieve? 

We only lose our having to be- 
lieve.” 


It is only when the reader has 
seen heaven in its heart-subduing 
awe and beauty that he can get ex- 
cited about the pursuit of the life 
of grace here and now. Then sud- 
denly the scales fall from his eyes. 
And for the first time he realizes, 
by contrast, how low, despicable, 
and disgusting is the pursuit of 
mere comfort as a life-dedication. 

His first question is, but how can 
a poor beginner like myself achieve 
this wonderful thing? The answer 
lies in the great Catholic classics 
by St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross. They were written to tell 
in the most precise detail exactly 
how, beginning from the lowest and 
most inept stages, the soul might 
forge inward to the center of its 
own soul where the Blessed Trinity 
dwells—only awaiting human co- 
operation in order that the soul 
might begin its heaven on earth. 
To use the technical word, that the 
soul might begin contemplation. I 
see the reader shy away from the 
frightening word. It remained for 
the Protestant Revolt to put it into 
our heads that contemplation was 
something for Carmelites and Poor 
Clares. Our contemporary spirit- 
ual writers, Jaeger and Garrigou- 
Lagrange and Raoul! Plus, particu- 
larly, are doing a fine work in re- 
discovering for us that contempla- 
tion is for everyone. Their books 
are excellent introductions to St. 
John of the Cross and to St. Teresa, 
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but no substitute for these magnifi- 
cent classics of asceticism. 

At the large secular universities 
I have heard graduate students, 
dilettantes reading about mysti- 
cism, speak with complete ignor- 
ance of its real meaning. They 
were enjoying a kind of pseudo- 
intellectual delight in esoteric stud- 
ies. The Ascent of Mount Carmel 
was not written to be quoted across 
seminar tables by young pedants as 
a means of complacent self-satis- 
faction. It was written to be used 
as a perfect tool in the pursuit of 
the life of grace. Our colleges have 
an obligation to introduce students 
to the great Catholic classics. Stu- 
dents are hungry for them. Why 
let students creep in rompers in 
their life of prayer, when in all 
their other abilities they are trained 
to pirouette on their toes with un- 
impeachable poise? Out of our 
Catholic colleges could come a 
powerful leaven that would change 
the whole consistency of Catholic 
life. 

In 1897 Léon Bloy wrote The 
Woman Who was Poor. Not long 
ago Sheed & Ward presented an 
English translation to the Ameri- 
can public. The reception of this 
book proved two things: Readers 
are thrilled by the magnificence of 
the life of grace lived by the hero- 
ine. But they shy away from the 
incredibly fantastic, tortuous, sor- 
did circumstances of her position. 
But authors have been constrained 
to take their heroes of grace from 
extraordinary circumstances, lest 
their books seem unreal. What if 
the great mass of Catholics believed 
with the woman who was poor that 
“There is only one unhappiness, 
and that is—not to be one of the 
saints’’? 
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By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


O human heart made answer to 
Her softly spoken prayer... 
No human hand swung wide a gate 
For her to enter there— 
Who came so weary-burdenéd— 
Who came so young and fair! 


But lo! the patient beast she rode 
Bore her to where there lay 

Beyond the open stable door 

A warm sweet bed of hay— 

The brown-eyed cattle gazed at her 
And seemed to bid her stay. 


What though above this humble place 
Angels mayhap did keep 
Their heavenly watch?—She only saw 


A small and wandering sheep 
Which staggered from the lonely dark 
And laid it down to sleep. 


So in her hour of travail 

One stable door stood wide, 

As lovingly, in simple trust, 
These creatures sanctified 

The shelter and companionship 
That humankind denied. 


And when the morning star awoke 
With the first Christmas day, 

These gentle creatures knelt before 
That warm sweet bed of hay 

Where, cradled in His mother’s arms, 
The little Christ Child lay! 
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By ALFRED F. ScHNEPP, S.M. 


HAT many of the mediocre 
minds which necessarily make 

up the greater part of our college 
and university faculties indulge 
occasionally in cheap belittling of 
religion is quite well known. But 
sometimes we wonder how the true 
intelligentsia, those who do some 
independent thinking, feel and talk 
about such things as miracles, the 
Bible, the Church, and the clergy. 
In fact, not infrequently one 


meets the query, “How is it that 
these men aren’t converted to the 
Church? How can such intelligent 
people, with all the opportunity 
they have to be well informed, fail 
to see the soundness of the 
Church’s position and the justice of 


her claims?” 

Any attempt to get at the answer 
to such questions must first of all 
recognize the difficulty of general- 
izations. Among those who have 
achieved eminence in some field or 
other of knowledge you will find 
every variety of attitude toward re- 
ligion. At one extreme there are 
men like John Dewey who claim 
to be agnostics but are to all intents 
and purposes atheists, whose infre- 
quent references to God or the su- 
pernatural are scarcely more than 
a sneer at “superstition.” At the 
other extreme, there are men like 
Arthur Compton who are not 
ashamed to preach Sunday evening 
sermons to members of their de- 
nomination. Weighting this second 
extreme ever more heavily is the 
growing group of Catholic scholars 
including priests, religious, and lay- 
folk — although, of course even 


among Catholic scholars we find a 
certain number whose religious con- 
victions seem feeble enough. 

It is not about either of these two 
exti s, though, that much ques- 
tion ‘s. It is rather about the 
large number of neutral in -be- 
tweens that we should like to know: 
What are their attitudes toward 
religion in general and toward the 
Catholic Church in particular, and 
how did they arrive at these atti- 
tudes? This article is an attempt 
to answer these questions in the 
light of the writer’s limited obser- 
vation and reading. 

We need not spend much time 
over the characteristically Ameri- 
can pragmatic principle that re- 
ligion, or a religion, is to be judged 
by its visible fruits; if it helps you 
to live better, it is all right; other- 
wise it may be harmful or at best a 
useless appendage. This being the 
case, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence what your specific practices or 
affiliation may be. Religion, any- 
way, is a private affair, to be pur- 
sued according to one’s individual 
taste. Dictation by any authority is 
intolerable. Dogma is just a hin- 
drance because religion is primarily 
emotional, a matter of feeling, not 
of reasoning. A person is welcome 
to as much of it as will make him 
a happier individual and a better 
citizen. In short, religion may be 
a helpful adjunct to right living, 
but cannot be conceived as the core 
of life. 

The preceding paragraph might 
almost be taken as the creed of The 
American Religion. It so _ thor- 
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oughly permeates our national 
thought that many Catholics even 
are pretty well impregnated with it. 
No wonder, then, that the scholar 
subscribes to it also. 

The historical origin of this anti- 
dogmatic dogma in the Lutheran 
divorce between faith and good 
works (although the moderns have 
just reversed Luther’s position on 
the relative importance of the two) 
and in the laissez-faire philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, need not 
detain us here. But its significance 
from the point of view of apolo- 
getics should be pointed out. Asa 
matter of fact, it raises up a wall 
of battleship armorplate which is 
not even dented by historical and 
metaphysical arrows. It smiles 
away the would-be debater with a 
shrug of the shoulders. “No use 


arguing, old chap; I’m not even in- 
terested. You’re welcome to your 
point of view, but then, if you don’t 


mind, I'll also keep mine.” 

They'll go even further. “I knew 
a priest once, Father So-and-So. 
Swell fellow. Did a lot of good, 
too.” Or even further. “It must 
be a wonderful thing to have faith. 
Sometimes I wish I did.” But im- 
plied in all this “tolerance” and 
“good will” is the idea: “You have 
one good thing, I have another. I’m 
broad-minded enough to see what’s 
good in what you are doing. Why 
don’t you do the same?” Any 
thought of a single true religion or 
of arriving at genuine certainty in 
non-sensory matters is ruled out of 
court before you even start plead- 
ing your case. 

This tendency to lump together 
true and false religion which in the 
case of most scholars results in a 
bland sort of universal toleration, 
is also largely responsible for the 
blind hostility of the materialists. 
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Whereas one group approves of 
all religions as being equally true, 
the other disapproves of all as be- 
ing equally false. It doesn’t seem 
to occur to them that the science 
to which they are so devoted also 
has its misguided and its insincere 
votaries. They don’t condemn 
astronomy because of the false 
claims of astrology. They don’t con- 
demn statistics because people 
abuse them. They don’t condemn 
experimentation because many in- 
conclusive and even misleading ex- 
periments have been performed. 
In their own line they distinguish 
between the true and the false, the 
worthy and the unworthy. But in 
the field of religion they fail to ex- 
ercise a similar discrimination. 
There they condemn the whole be- 
cause a part is deficient, or draw all 
their conclusions from unfavorable 
instances. Because many false 
claimants to Messiasship have been 
exposed, Christ could not have been 
the Messias. Because some events 
which were accepted as miraculous 
in the Middle Ages are now shown 
to. be due to natural causes, no 
miracle ever occurred. Because 
witch doctors in primitive tribes 
prey upon the ignorance and cre- 
dulity of the people, all ministers of 
religion are charlatans. Because 
some exegete’s interpretation of a 
Biblical passage conflicts with a 
generally accepted modern theory, 
the Bible contradicts science. One 
might just as well laugh at chem- 
istry because it had its origin in 
alchemy or at economics because it 
has abounded in silly theories. 
This way of looking at religion en 
bloc causes trouble again when the 
method of arriving at truth is con- 
sidered. The scholar has almost 
an obsession for “scientific proce- 
dure,” essentially the inductive 
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method canonized by Francis 
Bacon. He believes that facts 
should be painstakingly gathered 
and summarized, and then gen- 
eralizations formulated as far as 
the facts will permit. Now, in re- 
ligious matters he sees no such 
method employed. He sees, on the 
contrary, that a great deal must 
be accepted on faith, and that many 
additional truths are arrived at by 
deductive reasoning, that is, by 
starting from some more general 
principle, which in turn needs to be 
based on something else. 

And why is he opposed to faith 
and to deductive processes? Be- 
cause history shows us so many 
eases of faith being put in the 
wrong things and of deductive 
processes leading astray people who 
started from false principles or em- 
ployed faulty logic. But again, 


would the judgment on inductive 
reasoning be any different if it were 


based on induction’s failures? If a 
fair comparison is to be made, 
should not the masterpieces of ex- 
perimentation be compared with 
the masterpieces of logic? That the 
so-called scientific method is not 
the only way of arriving at truth is 
clearly brought out by the fact that 
many of its “findings,” particularly 
in the field of the social studies, 
have been anticipated centuries ago 
by thinkers who combined careful 
observation with equally careful 
analysis. When a psychologist, for 
example, reports that dishonest be- 
havior varies according to the 
amount and kind of “pressure” 
brought to bear on the individual, 
what is he doing but re-stating a 
well-known fact about temptation? 
In cases like this, the same fact is 
arrived at by different methods. To 
one who is interested primarily in 
results—-as any good pragmatist 
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should be — getting at the truth 
should be the important thing, and 
the manner of conviction or persua- 
sion secondary. 

But a more serious reason for 
questioning the objection to the use 
of faith and deduction in religion 
is the use of faith and deduction 
in science. Here we are back to the 
old story of the reasonableness— 
nay, the inevitability—of faith in 
human life. Only a youthful ideal- 
ist would maintain that he believes 
only what he sees. Even the most 
scientifically minded accept many 
truths on the word of others. Else 
it would be necessary for each in- 
vestigator to re-work every experi- 
ment by which knowledge has ever 
been advanced. True, no new dis- 
covery is accepted by the expert 
without verification, but far more 
is accepted on faith—the word of 
another — than can be verified by 
any one individual. 

In ordinary life, this is even more 
obviously the case. Few of us have 
verified by personal observation 
such facts as the population of the 
United States, the area of Australia, 
or so much as the existence of 
Japan. We don’t demand proof of 
the fact that Washington com- 
manded our revolutionary armies, 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected President in 1932, or that 
cousin John went to California on 
his vacation. All these truths and 
many like them we accept because 
those from whom the information 
was derived seem to know the truth 
and to be willing to tell it. And the 
most scientific man does this along 
with the rest of us ordinary citi- 
zens. In fact, if popular reputation 
is to be believed, the college profes- 
sor is above average in gullibility. 
(A few months ago, for example, a 
college professor in the Chicago 
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area—name not specified—fell a 
victim to the “Spanish prisoner” 
game. ) 

What has been said about faith 
is equally true of deductive reason- 
ing. The most scientific and objec- 
tive people are using it all the time. 
Who has ever proved that there 
is any such thing as a scientific 
law, working out uniformly and in- 
fallibly? Yet all of science is based 
on such a principle. On what 
grounds are miracles attacked? 
That Nature operates always in the 
same way. Who has ever proved 
that? Those who speak so glibly of 
evolutionary processes are particu- 
larly adept at deduction. Who ever 
saw an evolutionary process take 
place? Nobody did, but we are told 
that it must have. Deduction, pure 
and simple. A few days ago I was 
reading a treatise on sex education 
in which the author very vividly 
described the vast ocean which cov- 
ered the surface of the earth in 
primeval times, and then the ap- 
pearance of specks of life in this 
ocean. A few pages later she in- 
sisted very strenuously that living 
things can come only from living 
things, and that “like breeds like.” 
And yet, somehow, specks of life 
just appeared on the surface of the 
ocean—they must have; otherwise 
how could you explain them except 
by the unscientific supposition of 
creation? And later, man must 
have been descended from the sim- 
pler forms of life; otherwise you 
would have to fall back on the “ex- 
ploded myth” of a separate crea- 
tion. There is no question here of 
choosing between deduction and 
some other way of arriving at truth. 
The only choice is from among the 
general principles which may be 
used as the starting points of de- 
duction. 
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The failure of highly intelligent 
people to recognize what seems to 
us a fairly obvious fact may be puz- 
zling until we reflect on the nature 
of their education. It must be re- 
membered that virtually none of 
them have ever had any formal 
training in logic, to say nothing of 
metaphysics. Whatever courses 
they may have had in these sub- 
jects —and many of them didn’t 
even have any courses — consisted 
largely of some fuzzy, subjective 
philosophizings of the cracker-bar- 
rel variety, oracled by men who 
knew that Plato and Aristotle must 
be wrong because they lived over 
two thousand years ago. The net 
result is a good deal of uncritical 
and unprofitable speculation on the 
“meaning of life” but no discipline 
of the mind in ordered processes of 
thought. 

The foregoing paragraphs should 
be construed not as impugning the 


validity of the “scientific method” 
but merely as pointing out its limi- 


tations. It is undeniable that ob- 
jective research has brought us a 
better understanding of the world 
we live in—and by “world” here we 
understand human relationships as 
well as our material environment. 
But mere observation and cata- 
loguing of concrete facts can con- 
tribute nothing toward clarifying 
the ultimate goals at which human 
life should be directed, and just as 
little toward understanding beings 
which are essentially super-sensory 
in character. 

The confusion, already alluded 
to, of true with false religion has 
led to a distrust in the moral and 
social value of religious faith and 
practice. Hypocritical sanctimoni- 
ousness and pathological religiosity 
have been generalized into all sorts 
of dicta on the harmful effects of 
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religion. When to this is added the 
supposed emancipation from faith 
and deduction, it is natural that re- 
course should be had to “science” 
as the only hope of mankind. 
Originally natural science was sup- 
posed to hold the key to all our 
ills: chemistry and physics, by 
making new inventions possible, 
would enable man to win complete 
victory over his environment, and 
biology, by advancing the practice 
of medicine, would put bodily 
health at his beck and call. But 
disillusionment came soon; it was 
quickly found that greater knowl- 
edge of the forces of nature did not 
imply using those forces more 
wisely. So the learned of this world 
turned to the “social sciences” for 
salvation. Economics would tell us 


how the good things of the earth 
can be made available to all men, 
sociology would enable us to elimi- 


nate social friction, psychology 
would tell us how inner conflicts 
can be resolved and perfect “adjust- 
ment” arrived at. We are at pres- 
ent going through this phase, but 
already there are signs and portents. 
Even some of the devotees are be- 
coming aware that happiness, even 
on this earth, cannot be reduced to 
a formula, still less be regimented 
into men’s lives. Perhaps for an 
essentially pragmatic-minded na- 
tion it is necessary that these ex- 
periments have been tried before 
their futility would become evident; 
at any rate, before they have fully 
run their course there is little hope 
for a widespread “return to re- 
ligion,” at least on the part of the 
intellectuals. 

One aspect of the progress which 
science is supposed to foster, is the 
gradual emancipation of mankind 
from domination by the Church. 
Primitive man, knowing nothing of 
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natural causes, was readily inclined 
to ascribe any event to supernat- 
ural agencies and was thus an easy 
prey to witch doctors and medicine 
men. Gradually the enlightenment 
brought by science induced a weak- 
ening of belief in other-worldly in- 
terventions. This, of course, is but 
one aspect of the simpliste evolu- 
tionary doctrine which would have 
us believe that the history of man- 
kind is a straightforward record of 
transition from worse to better. It 
overlooks a lot of inconvenient facts 
including the rather striking one 
that, wherever the representatives 
of religion have gotten control of 
public policy, they have not reigned 
undisputed, and have, in fact, been 
eventually overthrown. In other 
words, the struggle between the re- 
ligious-minded and the “worldly- 
minded” is found in the history of 
all time and places. It might be 
added that there have usually been 
mixed motives on both sides, and 
that, on the whole, the people have 
not found the intelligentsia the 
easiest masters. (The French Revo- 
lution furnishes a readily recalled 
illustration.) 

This “domination by the Church” 
idea is but one instance of the many 
areas of knowledge wherein the 
modern scholar fails to appreciate, 
or perhaps even to get in contact 
with, the Church’s point of view. 
Read any discussion of the devel- 
opment of social institutions, and 
how often do you find a Catholic 
scholar quoted? Usually some theo- 
ry, sensational because it shocks 
the more conservative, is offered as 
the last word in the matter. Fre- 
quently the existence of other theo- 
ries isn’t even referred to, and rare- 
ly indeed accorded a fair presenta- 
tion. 

Thus far in this article an at- 
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tempt has been made to bring out 
the intellectual difficulties inter- 
posed between religion and the 
scholar mainly by his being com- 
mitted to the inductive approach to 
truth. There remains to be consid- 
ered another type of difficulty, one 
which we may term “experiential,” 
in as much as it arises from con- 
crete experience rather than from 
abstract principle. 

For one thing, on all sides schol- 
ars see religion being accepted and 
practiced in anything but an intel- 
lectual way. It is obvious that for 
many people religion is little more 
than a “social ritual,” a perform- 
ance of activities approved by the 
group. For many others it is pri- 
marily emotional, either in the 
sense that it is hedged about by 
prejudices or in the sense that it is 
indulged in for the emotional satis- 
factions that it brings. From the 
fact that religious practices are 
often adopted in a non-intellectual 
way to the conclusion that they 
cannot be adopted in an intellectual 
way is an easy though false logical 
step. 

Unfortunately it isn’t only the de- 
votees who are unwittingly respon- 
sible for this “scandal of the weak.” 
The clergy with whom these schol- 
ars have come in contact have not 
always, or perhaps even generally, 
been such as to command respect. 
Especially in such qualities as they 
particularly esteem, if they are true 
scholars, have they found the cloth 
deficient. Where they pride them- 
selves, rightly or wrongly, on their 
broad-mindedness and open-mind- 
edness, they have found ministers 
prejudiced, bigoted, narrow, and 
intolerant. Where they pride them- 
selves on thoroughness and intel- 
lectual interests they have found 
ministers shallow, superficial, hasty 
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in their judgments, and overmuch 
concerned with material interests. 
Prizing culture, they have found 
vulgarity; prizing service, they have 
found selfishness; prizing sincerity, 
they have found charlatanism. Be 
it said by way of anticipating a part 
of our next topic that on the whole 
Catholic priests make a better im- 
pression on most scholars than do 
Protestant ministers. The relative- 
ly high standards of selection and 
education now obtaining in our 
seminaries and novitiates contrast 
favorably with the simple criteria 
for admission to the ministry which 
prevail in many Protestant sects, 
especially in those (and they are the 
majority) where selection by the 
people or by “divine call” is the 
rule. And it must be remembered 
that many of the men who are emi- 
nent in our universities today got 
their start in rural areas where the 
preacher was lucky if he had a 
high-school education. In any case 
it is a fact that by many the minis- 
try is looked upon simply as a com- 
fortable means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, and any emphasis on religion 
as an attempt, on a part of a 
“vested interest,” to prevent itself 
from being dispossessed. (So there 
is a certain amount of poetic jus- 
tice in the accusation leveled 
against college professors that they 
are merely defending their bread 
and butter when they see to the 
passing of laws requiring degrees 
and certificates.) 

Yet, though breadth and scholar- 
ship are the qualities on which they 
pride themselves most, it is sur- 
prising how narrow and ignorant 
are many of our most famous 
scholars once a discussion veers a 
trifle from the field of their spe- 
cialty. Many of them, for exam- 
ple, speak and write as ineffective- 
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ly as the typical athlete at a post- 
season banquet. In striking con- 
trast with their European brethren, 
they don’t know a single foreign 
language well enough to speak it or 
even to read it comfortably. Many 
of them don’t possess as much as a 
high-school knowledge of literature 
whether of the past or of the pres- 
ent, and know still less of music or 
of art. One of our most eminent 
neurologists, now retired from ac- 
tive professorial work, thought that 
his knowledge of the brain gave him 
a right to talk psychology; psy- 
chologists have betrayed little will- 
ingness to take him seriously. Such 
illustrations could be multiplied in- 
definitely. One reason for this, of 
course, is the tendency of the ex- 
pert to “know more and more about 
less and less.” The interest and 
attention expended upon research 
projects of very narrow scope in- 
evitably tends to restrict the sphere 
of one’s interests and eventually of 
one’s knowledge. Hence it is not 
surprising that sometimes they 
swallow one another’s generaliza- 
tions with a naiveté which would 
do honor to the clientele of a for- 
tune-teller. The only pre-requisites 
for admission into the charmed 
circle are having made an “objec- 
tive study” and presenting conclu- 
sions in harmony with “modern 
thought.” 


Up to this point an attempt has 
been made to keep the discussion 
general, without much reference to 


any particular faith. Much of it 
can, of course, be applied to schol- 
ars’ attitude toward Catholicism. 
But on this less extensive topic 
there are certain additional par- 
ticulars that seem worthy of men- 
tion. 

Perhaps many of our intelligent- 
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sia could give adequate expression 
to their sentiments by paraphras- 
ing the words of an individual of 
unknown nationality who re- 
marked: “Yes, one man is as good 
as another, and the Irish are even 
better.” So might our scholars 
say: “Yes, one religion is as bad as 
another, and Catholicism is even 
worse.” As one of them remarked 
to the writer, apropos of a finding 
that Catholic mental patients had far 
fewer religious delusions than did 
Protestants: “Many people would 
say that all Catholics think they’re 
God.” He was merely quoting, not 
expressing his own views, but on 
another occasion he made allusion 
to a priest, professor at one of our 
outstanding universities, who, he 
felt, was incapable of making an 
objective study of the effect of re- 
ligious education, because he would 
go into it with the purpose of de- 
fending what was done rather than 
of appraising it impartially. 

Most people don’t feel very kind- 
ly toward the athlete who knows 
he’s good and lets you know that 
he knows it. That’s the way many 
non-Catholics feel toward Catholics. 
They are repelled by our cocksure- 
ness, our certainty of being in pos- 
session of the truth. Such an atti- 
tude on our part is particularly 
offensive, naturally, to those who 
think that they are right. They 
accuse us of having closed minds, 
although goodness knows their own 
minds aren’t open in all directions 
either—particulaily not in ours. 

Nor do they like the manner in 
which we arrive at certainty — by 
the way of authority. Sufficient has 
already been said on the subject of 
faith to make clear that any human 
life is based upon it to a large ex- 
tent. But to acknowledge a single 
authority as final, to be prepared to 
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give up a personal view at the be- 
hest of some tribunal, is highly re- 
pugnant to men who consider per- 
sonal investigation and decision 
their most treasured prerogative. 

Another accusation they level 
against us is lack of scholarship. 
President Hutchins’s remarks, so 
often quoted since first uttered 
some years ago, probably expressed 
more than his own personal convic- 
tions. Many of us are willing to 
admit that they have found a vul- 
nerable point in our armor there, 
although we think the chink is be- 
ing made smaller every year. It is 
true that we Catholics, on the one 
hand beset by lack of money and 
personnel, and on the other hand 
dampened in our enthusiasm for 
earthly knowledge by the prospect 
of an eternity in which to “catch 
up,” have yielded academic leader- 
ship to others. But recently, be- 
coming aware of the ways in which 
modern research helps us to attain 
our own higher ends more effective- 
ly, we are becoming much better 
represented in all fields of investi- 
gation than heretofore. 

We Catholics have pretty well re- 
signed ourselves to prejudice and 
misunderstanding on the part of 
our fellow-citizens. We know that, 
as Newman observed in his own 
day and¢is. true in ours, the 
Protestant tradition has a strangle 
hold on our culture and on our 
public life. Yet, strangle holds have 
been broken. And there are signs 
that this particular one is in the 
process of being broken right now. 
Many of our best non-Catholic 
scholars seem absolutely sincere 
in their attitude toward the Catho- 
lic Church and really eager to 
think better of us than they do. 
Some time ago an outstanding pro- 
fessor of educational administra- 


tion, who, you might think, should 
have known better, expressed sur- 
prise that Catholics should go to all 
that trouble to conduct, as he 
thought, an inferior system of 
schools, when they might just as 
well send their children to the pub- 
lic schools and impart the neces- 
sary religious instruction on Sun- 
days, as did his own Protestant de- 
nomination. Apparently he had 
never heard our line of reasoning 
on the subject. After all, how could 
he have done so, without reading 
Catholic periodicals and other lit- 
erature? Incidentally, when his 
statement about the inferiority of 
Catholic schools was mildly chal- 
lenged, he admitted that he was 
merely expressing an impression 
gathered from limited personal con- 
tacts. Of such stuff are misunder- 
standings made. It is evidently up 
to us to combat them by a cam- 
paign of enlightenment. Here our 
greatest difficulty seems to be that 
of getting a hearing. 

That this mildly favorable or at 
least tolerant attitude (quite a step 
forward from the rather universal 
bigotry still within the memory of 
living man) should be the prelude 
to a period of more or less whole- 
sale conversion to the Church, is 
the spoken or unspoken hope of 
many Catholics. For the nonce, 
however, it were well to temper such 
optimism with a few realistic con- 
siderations. It is not easy for men 
who have long been accustomed to 
independence of thought and action 
to make a solemn profession where- 
by they surrender the right to be 
their own last court of appeal in 
matters of faith and morals, nor to 
bind themselves to a multitude of 
observances. There are also to be 
considered the difficulties, common 
to all prospective converts, arising 
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from family ties, as well as the 
potential loss of prestige which the 
scholar has to face, for he knows 
that many of his colleagues will not 
judge his action favorably. Per- 
haps few really outstanding men 
would be deterred by such consid- 
erations consciously entertained, 
but what indirect effect they have 
on decision taken or deferred is 
another matter. 

In the last analysis we shall have 
to recall a fundamental truth: that 
faith is a free gift of God and that, 
even though it may be prepared 
for in certain ways, those ways are 
primarily moral rather than intel- 
lectual. 

Before signing off the writer 
would like to state explicitly that 
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he is aware of the limitations of this 
exposition, although most readers 
will probably take this for granted. 
He is aware that in attempting a 
cross-section of scholarly attitude 
toward religion and Catholicism he 
has certainly not sketched a por- 
trait of any individual. He has 
even included things which could 
scarcely be found in the same per- 
sonality. However, he feels that he 
has presented a “fair sampling,” as 
the statisticians would say, of what 
might be called moderate views. In 
places he has thought it advisable 
to analyze and criticize these views, 
in order to make clear the road still 
to be traveled if the final goal of 
union with the Church is to be 
realized. 


THE KING’S BIRTHDAY 


By MARTHA PALMS WILLIAMS 


TILL as fresh snow falling 
On a winter night, 
Soundless as the passage 
Of a ray of light, 
Hushed as lilac coming 
Into bloom in May, 
Silent as the dewfall 
At the break of day, 
Quiet as the storm-cleared air 
When thunders cease, 
Scarcely known, scarce hoped-for 


Came the Prince of Peace. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


The third term is a question 
which the people have reserved for 
themselves as the final arbiters in 
the specific situation, and whether 
their judgment is wise or unwise, 
there can be no doubt that they 
have never been willing to relin- 
quish their right to make the judg- 
ment. It follows that Mr. Roose- 
velt will have understood his re- 
election only if he interprets it as 
a mandate, not to go on as the 
leader of a party along lines which 
divide the people but, to devote him- 
self entirely to the defense of the 
peace and the security of the na- 
tion. For only the defense of the 
peace and the security of the nation 
could be a matter of sufficient im- 
portance—as it would have been 
in 1864 if Lincoln had then been 
at the end of his second term—to 
justify a departure from the wise 
and ancient custom. Moreover, it 
will be only by making the national 
defense the criterion of all his poli- 
cies that the President can achieve 
and maintain that national unity 
which all good men demand. For 
it is true, of course, that the nation 
must unite if it is to defend itself 
successfully. But it is no less true 
that it will be able to unite success- 
fully only if the national defense 
becomes the test of all measures 
and the guide to all opinion and all 
action. 


—Watter LippMANN, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, November 7th. 


Today our secular law schools 
are taught largely by men who deny 
the existence of God-given rights 





and many of our courts are in the 
hands of men who hold this same 
view, that the citizen has only such 
rights as are given him by the state. 
... The task facing Americans in- 
terested in the country’s welfare is 
a spiritual one. It matters not how 
many men we gather to repel an in- 
vader if our chief enemy is already 
within the gates. 

It matters not how well we train 
them to shoot if our enemy is a 
mental and moral attitude of sel- 
fishness. And if God is left out of 
our individual and social life, if our 
love of neighbor is not directed by 
our love of God, then we have no 
insurance against selfishness. 


—Most Rev. Jonn F. O’Hana, C.S.C., Bishop 
to the United States Army and Navy, address- 
ing Catholic War Veterans, November 10th. 


The romantic mood is appealing 
to two classes of men. One of these 
includes people whose hearts are 
naturally soft and sensitive, but 
whose heads are softer. A head is 
“soft” when it is intolerant of fixed 
truths, rooted principles, and all 
ideas which seem to stand in the 
way of some generous impulse of 
an altruistic nature. The other 
class includes the “unadjusted” of 
whom Babbitt regards Rousseau as 
the type. To be soft-headed is not 
to be unadjusted nor is unadjust- 
ment necessarily soft-headedness, 
for one can be unadjusted and have 
fixed ideas—plenty of them. Both 
are romanticists, actual or poten- 
tial. When a society “goes roman- 
tic” the soft-heads usually far out- 
number the unadjusted, but it is 
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the latter who usually lay the 
course and lead the team. In this 
they find support from what might 
be called camp-followers, sutlers, 
scavengers or what not, who are not 
unadjusted, not soft-headed, not 
soft-hearted, but intent only upon 
personal advancement and without 
illusions, principles or altruistic 
emotions. Yesterday’s election 
(this is, necessarily, written in ig- 
norance of the result) may not un- 
fairly be described as a contest be- 
tween the Rousseauist romanticism 
and the American idea as expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. There is no 
trace of romance in the latter two, 
whereas the romantic mood has 
been the really distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the New Deal. That 
the New Deal has had a plainly 
altruistic urge does not change that 


fact. 
—Tuomas F. Woonrock, in the Wall Sireet 
Journal, November 6th. 


For some years there have been 
ominous signs of an almost univer- 
sal fatigue of the spirit, varying in 
degree in different lands. We are 
engaged in a death struggle to de- 
cide whether all men shall trek 
backwards. . . . There is need for 
self-searching. Many of us in sheer 
intellectual laziness were falling in- 
to a premature senility, contented 
with ready-made entertainments of 
all kinds that required no personal 
exertion from ourselves. Uncriti- 
cal of the stereotyped and easily 
made, impatient of those entertain- 
ments and studies that demand 
mental alertness and co-operation, 
too many people were rusting into 
the condition of receptivity that 
would make them ready victims for 
the propagandists of standardiza- 
tion—and standardization is the 
half-way house to totalitarianism. 
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... If the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance, the price of civilization 
is eternal initiative, the ceaseless 
activity of the creative spirit. When 
men rest content with what their 
fathers have made and leave it to 
guard itself without their mental 
participation, decay sets in and the 
world is made free for the mischief 


of balderdash. 
—The Times (London), 
ment, October 12th. 


Literary Supple- 


Isn’t it just possible that the fail- 
ure of our current writers is only 
one more symptom of the shallow- 
ness and corrosive cynicism, the 
abject frustration - sickness, the 
bogus intellectualism which is the 
fashion of the day? Because one 
or two generations have faltered 
they will tell you that mankind is 
finished with the old art forms and 
all the old values and everything 
but war and social security and the 
law of supply and demand. Even 
if you don’t believe all this you find 
it hard to retain your faith in the 
spiritual destiny of mankind. But 
you can’t believe in anything once 
you lose your faith in man. And 
you can’t write greatly without be- 
lieving in something. We shall 
have more great books as more men 
rediscover the power to believe. 
Perhaps sooner. Women never lost 


the power. 
—Francis Plummer, in The New York Times 
Book Review, October 27th. 


The widespread belief today that 
our economic choice is capitalism 
or communism was matched in 
1787 by an even more widespread 
belief that the political choice was 
monarchy or anarchy. The triumph 
of American genius then was its 
success in rejecting both alterna- 
tives. That triumph must be re- 
peated; for as monarchy and anar- 
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chy alike were impossible to that 
generation, so are the alternatives 
now presented impossible. ... Yes, 
the alternatives—old-style capital- 
ism and European - style collectiv- 
ism, whether you call it commu- 
nism, nazism, or fascism—are both 
as impossible of adoption by 
Americans in 1940 as both monar- 
chy and anarchy were in 1787. But 
what of it? Is it a lamentable 
thing for the sons to be called on 
to repeat the achievement of their 
sires? It is harsh, it is hard, but 
is it really injurious to be com- 
manded to be great? The world 
has not so regarded it in the past. 
The rule of noblesse oblige has al- 
ways been recognized as a stern 
one, but dubious, indeed, is the 
quality of the man who objects to 
it on that account. To be American 
and to remain American during the 
next quarter of a century will be no 
job for weak men and a weak na- 
tion; but what is there about that 
to appall the heirs of the Conven- 
tion of 1787? 


—Grratp W. Jounson, in Harper’s, Nov. 


Modern life is so cluttered up 
with things. We are so occupied 
in designing them, manufacturing 
them, selling them, owning them, 
protecting them, using them up, 
discarding them, destroying them, 
that we have mighty little time left 
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for the doing of anything else. 
Most people seem fairly content 
thus to restrict activity and to ac- 
cept as adequate measure for a sat- 
isfactory standard of living a large 
number of gadgets and a certain 
amount of amusement, chiefly 
mechanical. In this they are en- 
couraged by a continuous barrage 
of meretricious advertising. But, 
strange as it may seem to the mul- 
titude, there are those whose dear- 
est wish it is to break away from 
servitude to all this smothering 
plenty and to come at spiritual in- 
dependence. To get that desired 
release is not so simply done as 
might at first be supposed. .. . 
Should I determine to give away 
my earthly goods, whither shall I 
go? To be a vagrant in a world 
where concrete goods are almost all 
that matters is not to escape that 
world, but only to defy it. In de- 
fiance is small peace. No, if I 
would live serene in this over- 
stuffed age, I must not run away. 
I must stay on where I am and 
learn, without change of physical 
habitat, to live in terms of the 
spirit. I must be in the world, yet 
not of the world. Realization of 
that difficult necessity moves in the 
minds of more and more of our 
contemporaries. 


—Brrnarpd Ippincs Bet, in The Allantic 
Monthly, November. 





FRANCE’S RETURN TO HER PROVINCES 


By Denis GwYNN 


NE of the strangest results of 
the capitulation of the Pétain 
Government to the German con- 
quest has been the sudden emer- 
gence of the royalist minority as a 
political force, which is for the 
time being receiving encourage- 
ment from the Nazis although its 
leaders had previously been most 
implacable in their hatred of Ger- 
many. Catholic readers are gener- 
ally aware that the royalist agita- 
tion in France after the last war, 
developed rapidly, especially among 
the younger generation. It gained 
such a strong influence among 
Catholic young men and women, 
and particularly in the seminaries, 
that the Church became alarmed at 
the extent to which its mission was 
becoming identified with the politi- 
cal aims and activities of the Action 
Francaise movement. It was no 
mere sentimental desire for a re- 
turn to the picturesque traditions 
of monarchy in France. The neo- 
royalist agitation was in fact large- 
ly the creation of one man, a jour- 
nalist and writer of outstanding 
distinction and abilities. M. Charles 
Maurras had become convinced that 
democracy had destroyed the great- 
ness of France, by undermining its 
central authority and by intro- 
ducing an excessive centralization 
of its administration, which led to 
uncontrollable corruption and de- 
moralization. Maurras was a Catho- 
lic by origin but had become an 
agnostic in his youth and had never 
concealed the fact. But he had con- 
stantly urged that the Church was 
indispensable to stability and 


healthy government in France, and 
he had identified himself with an 
ardent defense of the Church 
against the continued attacks by 
anticlerical politicians under the 
Republican regime. His denuncia- 
tions of the Republic, his eloquent 
defense of monarchical institutions, 
and his remarkable success in gain- 
ing active converts to his views won 
him the devoted support of the 
older clergy and bishops who had 
suffered bitterly from anti-religious 
persecution under the Republic. 
After the last War his influence 
became still greater among the 
younger Catholics, who were dis- 
gusted with the corruption of 
French public life. They were at- 
tracted in great numbers by his doc- 
trine that the Republic was inher- 
ently and incurably evil in itself, 
and that only a return to monarchy 
would bring salvation to France. 
But while the neo - monarchist 
movement was gaining many sup- 
porters among the young genera- 
tion it had incurred intense opposi- 
tion from those who in the pre- 
War years had been working 
strenuously for a reconciliation be- 
tween the Church and the Republic, 
on the lines indicated by Leo XIII. 
in his constant appeals to the 
Church in France. They found that 
their efforts to establish closer re- 
lations with the people, and par- 
ticularly in the new industrial 
areas which had grown up in the 
pre-War years, were being stulti- 
fied by the exploitation of the 
Church as a natural ally of the mon- 
archist reaction. They not only de- 
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plored and resented such encroach- 
ments upon the religious life of the 
country. They were stanch sup- 
porters of the Republican regime, 
and they believed that a restoration 
of the monarchy was not only im- 
possible but undesirable. Accord- 
ingly they appealed to Rome, and in 
1926 there began the gradual proc- 
ess of condemnation of the Action 
Francaise movement, which before 
long culminated in a formal prohi- 
bition upon all Catholics remaining 
members of the movement or even 
reading the Action Frangaise daily 
newspaper. The ban on its publi- 
cations was later renewed in the 
most emphatic terms, and a bitter 
quarrel ensued during which the 
movement gradually lost most of 
its influence. But in time Maurras 
and his colleagues abated the viru- 
lence of their attacks upon the 
Holy See; and less than a year ago, 
after the election of the new Pope, 
the ban on the movement and on 
its periodicals was removed, after 
the leaders had sent several humble 
requests to the Vatican for its re- 
moval and had expressed profound 
apologies for the hostility which 
they had shown. The great abili- 
ties of M. Maurras as a political 
journalist, and the vehemence with 
which he denounced abuses that 
had brought France into a state of 
anarchy under the regime of the 
Popular Front, quickly revived the 
influence of his newspaper. The 
downfall of Léon Blum’s govern- 
ment and the imminence of war 
with Germany gave a new momen- 
tum to his agitation, and the Action 
Francaise became once more one of 
the most influential nationalist or- 
gans in France. 

The full paradox of the present 
situation, in which M. Maurras has 
been repeatedly mentioned with ap- 
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proval by the Nazi radio, can 
scarcely by appreciated by those 
who have not read his vitriolic de- 
nunciations of Germany and all 
that it stands for during many 
years. His sincerity has never been 
doubted, and his principles have 
been so clearly stated that it is in- 
conceivable that his views should 
have changed. He personifies the 
nationalist spirit of France, and 
particularly its hatred of Germany, 
to such an extent that his attitude 
after the collapse of French resist- 
ance seemed likely to provide an 
indication of how the new France 
would face its tribulations and pre- 
pare to continue the fight as soon 
as opportunity offered. The Ger- 
mans also appear to have awaited 
his pronouncement with some in- 
terest; for the German radio an- 
nounced, very soon after the armis- 
tice had been signed, that M. Maur- 
ras had issued an appeal to all 
Frenchmen to support the Pétain 
Government and to strive for na- 
tional unity. In the circumstances 
at that time—when M. Reynaud’s 
attitude was still in doubt and there 
were possibilities that he might 
support General de Gaulle’s provi- 
sional committee in London any 
such appeal for unity among 
Frenchmen must have been wel- 
comed by the Nazis. Moreover, 
there were a number of reasons 
why the Nazis should regard M. 
Maurras and the Action Francaise 
as being likely to assist their plans 
in the conquered territories. Their 
reasoning may have been mis- 
taken, but it was not entirely with- 
out foundation. 

In the first place M. Maurras and 
his friends have for years been en- 
gaged in fierce polemics against the 
Jews. Anti-Semitism has been a 
powerful force in French politics 
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for many years, and its intensity 
has increased with the growing in- 
fluence of international finance in 
French politics and with the rapid 
transformation of France into an 
industrial country. In finance and 
industry and commerce, in the con- 
trol of the press, in party politics, 
in the trade union and Socialist 
movements, the Jews had steadily 
increased their influence; and in 
every direction the Action Fran- 
caise has denounced it as a poison- 
ous influence corrupting and under- 
mining the whole life of France. 
When the Front Populaire gained 
its majority in the last Chamber of 
Deputies, and a Socialist became 
Prime Minister for the first time, 
the first Premier under such aus- 
pices, M. Léon Blum, was also the 
first Jew to reach the highest office 
in the Government. For years the 
Action Francaise had conducted a 
merciless vendetta against Blum 
personally, and it reached new 
heights when Blum’s government 
proceeded to give the Communists 
a free hand in organizing strikes all 
over the country until conditions of 
anarchy prevailed. M. Maurras and 
his friends were scarcely even con- 
cerned with the merits of Blum’s 
sweeping legislative changes. They 
regarded his government as _ the 
triumph of all that was most sinis- 
ter in French politics, and they re- 
doubled their attacks upon him. 
M. Maurras had never hesitated to 
preach violent measures, and his 
incitements to personal violence 
against Blum were so outrageous 
that he was arrested and put in 
prison. He was released after 


Blum’s Government gave place to 
that of Daladier, when the Popular 
Front fell to pieces; and in the pres- 
ent outburst of fury against those 
who led France to disaster, it is 
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easy to imagine with what vigor M. 
Maurras will renew his denuncia- 
tions not only of Léon Blum but of 
every Jewish politician, including 
M. Mandel, who was in office during 
the period. 

Obviously it must suit the Nazi 
plans for extending their campaign 
against the Jews in every country 
to have M. Maurras engaged in such 
a hue and cry for vengeance. He 
has been the most active anti- 
Semite in French politics in all 
these later years since the Jews 
emerged triumphant after the vin- 
dication of Dreyfus from the sen- 
tence passed upon him on false evi- 
dence of espionage and treason. 
But the anti-Jewish feeling has been 
latent and widely shared; and it 
undoubtedly revived when Blum 
became Premier and opened the 
gates to Communist activity all over 
France. The Nazis will find ample 
encouragement for any measures 
they may decree against the Jews 
in France so long as Maurras and 
Léon Daudet and their friends are 
engaged in unearthing the political 
and financial scandals of recent 
years. Moreover they will find 
abundant material for assisting 
their propaganda against democ- 
racy in the whole range of political 
controversy conducted by the Ac- 
tion Francaise. All that they could 
wish to say in denunciation of the 
ineptitude of French parliamentary 
government, the corruption and 
dishonesty of French politicians, 
and the abuses of international 
finance, will be said far more effec- 
tively by M. Maurras than they 
could ever hope to say it them- 
selves. At the same time they may 
well believe, with their blind confi- 
dence in their own political system, 
that any man who denounces the 
failure of democracy in his own 
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country, and still more one who de- 
nounces all democratic ideas on 
principle, must be a useful agent in 
promoting reverence toward the 
Nazi regime. 

Therein, however, they are pro- 
foundly mistaken, for the influence 
of M. Maurras and his disciples will 
confront the Nazi occupation of 
France with problems of increasing 
complexity. Charles Maurras can 
scarcely be expected, at the age of 
seventy-four, to change the opinions 
which he has preached with most 
remarkable consistency for over 
fifty years. He has been the most 
implacable enemy of Germany since 
Clemenceau. In the years after the 
last war, when attempts were be- 
ing made to achieve some sort of 
reconciliation between Germany 
and the victorious allies, the Action 
Francaise opposed every sort of re- 
laxation with inflexible hatred. 
“There can be no relations between 


France and Germany other than 
those between the victor and the 
vanquished, between the prisoner 


and his warder,” was the trend of 
all its doctrine through those years 
when the seeds of hatred were sown 
so recklessly. Its refusal to admit 
of any sort of conciliatory meas- 
ures brought it into such direct con- 
flict with the peace efforts of the 
Holy See that this became one of 
the chief grounds on which the 
movement was condemned in Rome. 
When the late Pope used all his in- 
fluence, through Cardinal Pacelli in 
Berlin and Cardinal Maglione in 
Paris, to promote and encourage 
the Locarno Agreements—by which 
co-operation for mutual defense 
was to be established between Ger- 
many, France and England — the 
Action Francaise denounced the 
Pope as an agent of German in- 
trigues and conducted a disgraceful 
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campaign of personal vilification 
against the Papal Nuncio in Paris. 
One of the chief grounds of its de- 
nunciation of parliamentary gov- 
ernment in France was that the 
Republic had constantly weakened 
the national defenses against Ger- 
many and had now permitted Ger- 
many to rise again from its defeat. 
And when war broke out last sum- 
mer M. Maurras defined France’s 
war aims in such extravagant terms 
that the French censorship for a 
time prohibited the publication of 
many of his articles. His thesis, as 
of old, was that Germany must be 
crushed and never allowed to rise 
again; and as France’s war aim he 
declared that the war must not end 
until France was able to sign a 
separate peace with every one of 
the German states, after the Reich 
had been disrupted forever. 

So now, when Maurras appeals 
for unity among Frenchmen in 
facing the calamitous situation 
which has resulted from the sys- 
tem that he has for so long con- 
demned, it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that he has any desire to win 
the approval of the Nazis. On the 
contrary he will obviously seek to 
devise some means by which 
France can continue her resistance 
even when she has been disarmed. 
His political doctrines, however 
much they have irritated believers 
in democracy, contain one ex- 
tremely important feature which 
offers real hope for the future. It 
may be that Maurras with his pro- 
vocative journalism and his advo- 
cacy of a monarchical restoration 
which cannot conceivably be ef- 
fected, will injure rather than pro- 
mote the work of recovery. It may 
even be that the Nazis regard him 
as a most useful promoter of dis- 
union in practice, even though he 
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preaches unity; and that the ex- 
travagances of his followers will 
lead France into a state of dissen- 
sion scarcely distinguishable from 
civil war. But he is a publicist of 
extraordinarily persuasive power, 
and he has won the admiration of 
Frenchmen of the most varied out- 
look, from cardinals and marshals 
to Communists like Anatole France. 
He has the prestige of a great lit- 
erary reputation, and not least 
among his distinctions is his service 
to the revival of provincial life in 
France. To anyone who realizes 
the intense hatred with which 
Frenchmen must regard the mili- 
tary occupation by Germany and 
the unspeakable humiliation of 
their defeat, it will have occurred 
that the chief hope of recovery lies 
in the revival of local patriotism, 
both in the occupied and in the un- 
occupied provinces, by means 
which no military rule can prevent. 

One result of the present parti- 
tion of France must be to destroy 
the accumulation of centralized 
control in Paris which has for 
years paralyzed local life through- 
out France and has been a source 
of national weakness and decay. 
Many Frenchmen of all political 
parties have long denounced this 
centralization of power in the capi- 
tal, where the prefects of some 
eighty departements were appointed 
to administer the entire local gov- 
ernment of the country, with wide 
powers of patronage which have 
been gravely abused. In education, 
industry, agriculture, commerce, 
the same centralized control has 
produced similar results. Maurras, 
as a native of Provence with a keen 
sense of the provincial life of his 
own people, has for years been one 
of the leading advocates of a proc- 
ess of decentralization which would 
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restore to the provinces the old tra- 
ditions which have been rapidly 
disappearing, and at the same time 
reduce the corruption and incom- 
petence which have disgraced 
French public life. “Regionalism” 
is the name given to this movement 
in all parts of France, and M. Maur- 
ras has been one of its ablest expo- 
nents. It has been one of the chief 
planks of his campaign for a re- 
turn to monarchical government, 
on the ground that an elective sys- 
tem always produces a government 
jealous of any local power that may 
challenge it before it has to be 
elected again, whereas a monarchy, 
being hereditary, can afford to en- 
courage local patriotism and local 
organizations, since it confines it- 
self to those duties alone which 
concern the State as a whole. The 
departements were in fact estab- 
lished by the last of the series of 
Constitutions introduced under the 
French Revolution. They have 
made all France dependent upon 
Paris to such an extent that when- 
ever Paris was paralyzed, whether 
by revolutions or by conquest as in 
1870, the whole country was de- 
prived of the power to continue its 
local government. To anyone who 
knew France, that result was in- 
evitable this summer, when it was 
decided to abandon Paris before the 
German advance, and the subse- 
quent collapse of French resistance 
followed very quickly. 

In a very able pamphlet pub- 
lished many years ago, Maurras 
stated the case for decentralization 
so clearly that its conclusions may 
be profitably recalled now. 


“We must, in short,” he wrote, 
“change the basic principle of the 
institutions of the [revolutionary] 
year VIII. By imposing a multi- 
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tude of insistent distractions upon 
the State, they weakened it in its 
own proper sphere. They sapped 
still more of its vitality by provok- 
ing among its citizens those feelings 
of impatience, disgust and hostility, 
those habits of lethargy which its 
constant interference produces. By 
its neglect of the great issues and 
its excessive attention to small 
questions, this centralized State is 
driving France into anarchy and 
making her lose all true ideas of 
patriotism. If the patriotic ideal is 
to be saved, the country itself must 
be reformed, just as the State must 
be reformed if the conception of 
government is to be saved. The 
State in France will then be re- 
garded no less as a supreme unit of 
government; but as a unit formed 
upon principles less rigid, and 
more in harmony with its natural 
riches, more suited to our social 
customs and calculated to produce 
a better division of the labor of 
public life. To the communes must 
be left the management of all af- 
fairs that are specially their own; 
to the provinces the questions that 
concern the provinces; so that the 
supreme national organization may 
be relieved of all the functions that 
sap its strength, and may bring a 
greater continuity and energy of 
purpose to the direction of the 
country’s national destinies. If it 
were thus restored to its natural 
functions the central power would 
see them quickly confirmed and 
strengthened. A France in which 
the individual liberties of the cities 
and of the provinces were clearly 
defined and safeguarded, as they 
are in a number of other countries 
which are organized on a federal 
plan, would, like them, be able to 
ensure greater stability and greater 
freedom to the chief organism of 
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the Supreme Power—whose func- 
tion it is to protect the national 
unity, to preserve the political tra- 
ditions, to hold in trust the for- 
tunes of the country, to prepare, to 
direct and to carry out those wide 
and long national policies which 
enable a country to retain and to 
renew its strength, while it remains 
free and grows in power.” 


It will be surprising if those who 
have for years shared these views 
do not realize quickly that, even in 
the present conditions of subjuga- 
tion and dismemberment, there are 
immediate opportunities for the 
reconstruction of France on a kasis 
of federal government until the 
time comes when national unity can 
be restored. One of the first actions 
of the Pétain Government was to 
decree the abolition of the departe- 
ments and to restore the traditional 
system of provincial administra- 
tion. Its critics have of course de- 
rided the change as a servile imi- 
tation of the Nazi regime, with its 
Gauleiters for every province or 
conquered area. But the agitation 
for a return to federal government 
has been conducted by many ardent 
patriots in France since long before 
the last War, and before the Nazi 
system was ever imagined. Whether 
the Pétain Government will remain 
in office for more than a matter of 
months is of little importance if it 
can indeed succeed in providing 
some sort of framework upon which 
the reconstruction of political and 
economic life in France can pro- 
ceed. Under present conditions, 
with Paris occupied by the Nazi 
forces, some plan of immediate de- 
centralization was plainly neces- 
sary; and Pétain and his colleagues 
have found the federalist plans al- 
ready elaborated during many 

















years and ready for adoption. 
These plans not only allow for the 
development of organized govern- 
ment in large areas under the direc- 
tion of local leaders, without refer- 
ence to Paris, but they make it pos- 
sible for a similar reconstruction to 
proceed concurrently in the occu- 
pied areas of France. 

Brittany, for instance, has never 
lost its strong sense of local inde- 
pendence and has a very different 
outlook from that which exists in 
cosmopolitan Paris. Its population 
is still overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural and intensely Catholic, and 
its local traditions have been large- 
ly preserved. In large parts of the 
province the Breton language 
(which is as unlike French as 
Welsh and Gaelic are unlike Eng- 
lish) is still widely used among the 
peasantry. Their large families, 
frequently including a dozen chil- 
dren or more, still find employment 
on the land or in fishing. Brittany 
supplies a very large proportion of 
all the religious vocations in France 
both for other parts of the country 
and for the foreign missions. It 
also provides a very large propor- 
tion of the French navy and mer- 
cantile marine. With the exception 
of the great modern shipping cen- 
ter at Nantes, and the industrial 
capital at Rennes, it has preserved 
its traditional life almost as fully as 
the west of Ireland. Even the na- 
tive peasant costumes are still worn 
in many parts, by men as well 
as by women. The repugnance of 
the Breton peasantry to govern- 
ment from Paris has persisted since 
the days of the French Revolution, 
when it was the last of the French 
provinces to be subdued; and that 
repugnance has frequently revived 
in an acute form during times of 
political unrest and especially when 
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the anti-religious laws have been 
imposed by the politicians in Paris. 
Today Brittany is not only occu- 
pied by the Nazi armies but is a 
German base for military and naval 
attacks against England. Anti-Eng- 
lish feeling has always existed in 
Brittany, with its memories of the 
Corsairs and the naval warfare of 
the eighteenth century; and that 
hostility will undoubtedly have 
been revived by the fact that the 
British troops and navy succeeded 
in demolishing most of the harbors 
before the Germans arrived. For 
years the agricultural output of 
Brittany has been produced largely 
for the English market, which is 
now closed to it, and the resulting 
dislocation will undoubtedly pro- 
voke much resentment. But the 
Nazi occupation will mean that the 
Breton farmers’ produce will be 
commandeered for German needs, 
and all the efforts of Nazi propa- 
ganda to inflame anti-English feel- 
ing will not reconcile the Breton 
people to the presence of an army 
of occupation. 

In Normandy also the local tradi- 
tions are still strong, though they 
have been much more affected by 
closer proximity to Paris and by 
the rapid growth of modern indus- 
tries. Similarly in all parts of 
France the provincial character and 
tradition is unmistakable and it 
will inevitably revive under any 
system of regional government. 
Any such revival of local patriotism 
and of a greater sense of direct re- 
sponsibility for the country’s gov- 
ernment would have been a healthy 
development under any conditions. 
It may yet be the means by which 
France will regain her soul, even 
under a foreign military occupa- 
tion. There is certainly much 
ground for hope in the appeal 




















which Maurras made many years 
ago to all 


“those nationalists and those mod- 
erate, enlightened men in official 
circles who, in such large numbers 
in every party, are now devoting 
their thoughts to finding a means 
of replacing the present executive 
of government, of restraining the 
turbulence of parliamentary agi- 
tators, of bringing more order, 
more continuity, more effective 
power into the higher spheres of 
the State. I beg of them to reflect 
that this security for which they 
seek so earnestly, this consolida- 
tion and development of the forces 
of France, cannot be made possible 
until after a thoroughly compre- 
hensive and wide scheme of de- 
centralization has been carried out. 
Not until this first problem has been 
solved can it be ever possible to 
grasp and tackle and solve the oth- 
ers. For they all alike depend first 
upon it, and they are literally sub- 
ordinate to it. Whoever would seek 
to reorganize our nation must first 
bring back to life its primary ele- 
ments—its communal and its pro- 
vincial life. Whoever desires to see 
the fulfillment of the nationalist 
program must start by making a 
framework on federal lines.” 


Whatever else may be said for or 
against the Pétain Government— 
with its strange mixture of patri- 
otic soldiers and ambiguous poli- 
ticians whose reputations have cer- 
tainly inspired no confidence in 
their past, it has at least made a 
decisive beginning on those lines 
which Maurras indicated with ap- 
proval in every party and particu- 
larly from those who were disillu- 
sioned by French party politics. 
By proceeding to reorganize 
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France, or even that part which 
is still free from military occupa- 
tion, on a basis of reviving the local 
traditions of the provinces, those 
who might otherwise despair of the 
future will find ample scope for 
constructive work for years to 
come. Many means toward pro- 
moting that revival are already at 
their disposal. Germany had to re- 
ly largely on such means during 
the years of humiliation after the 
Versailles Treaty. No military oc- 
cupation can ever stifle local organ- 
izations as it can stifle or prohibit 
national organizations. They may 
take the form of economic or com- 
mercial or cultural associations. 
Wherever the sense of local co- 
operation or local rivalry can be 
fostered, men and women with 
public spirit will always combine in 
some guise and devise means of 
promoting their own local interests 
and encouraging a spirit of confi- 
dence and hope in the new genera- 
tion. And not least among the 
forces which must be expected to 
work steadfastly for such revival is 
the Church, with its intimate asso- 
ciations with every phase of the 
people’s life. The ancient churches 
and cathedrals have always been 
the chief centers of the people’s 
common life, and after the last 
War even the government in Paris 
decided that to rebuild the churches 
in the devastated areas was the first 
step toward attracting the people 
back to their shattered homes. 

In France, moreover, the Church’s 
traditions are inseparably attached 
to the old provincial system. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris is not 
Primate of France, for there are 
Primates with full ecclesiastical au- 
thority as such for Brittany, for 
Normandy, for Aquitaine, for Gaul 
and the other ancient provinces. 
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Each in his own sphere will con- 
tinue the Church’s mission among 
a stricken people with far less in- 
terruption of its normal life than 
the political system has suffered 
through the downfall of Paris. And 
while each province venerates its 
own saints in its own sanctuaries 
and has its own places of pilgrim- 
age and of special devotions, the 
essential unity of the French peo- 
ple is symbolized by the venerable 
names that transcend all local 
boundaries: St. Joan of Are, St. 
Martin of Tours, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. John Baptist Vianney, St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, St. Bernadette 
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of Lourdes. There is no stronger 
link among the French people in 
every province and in all parts of 
the world than the devotion which 
such saints inspire. And while no 
military occupation or acts of war 
can diminish the devotion that sur- 
rounds such shrines as Lisieux or 
Paray-le-Monial or Lourdes, that 
very devotion is in itself a reminder 
of what all Christendom owes to 
France. The national heritage will 
have gained more than it has lost 
when it has been restored by a re- 
vival of the ardent local spirit from 
which all the past greatness of 
France has been derived. 


GRANDMOTHER MENDS 


By FRANCES Esss-CANAVAN 


Y darning is a quiet task, 
Of simple weavings in and out, 
And as the needle slips along, 
Such pleasant things one thinks about: 


The freshness of the meadow grass, 
Where woolly lambkins frisk and play, 

And kindly sheep who gave their fleece, 
That I might mend and dream today, 


Of Christmas stockings in a row, 
Of silvery laughter and surprise, 
Of little lads long gone to sea, 


And little girls grown grave and wise. 
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By JuLES TROCCON AND Roy TEMPLE HOUSE 


en great crises of life may come 
at any moment, from infancy 
to our last hour on earth. They 
may come noisily, and they may 
come very quietly. One of the sig- 
nificant crises in the life of George 
Skelton Ferguson came late, and 
very quietly. 

Readers whose hair is sparse or 
grayish may remember that the 
verse and the graceful essays of 
George Skelton Ferguson used to 
appear in our better magazines in 
the early years of the century. A 
sensitive Southerner with a long 
tradition of culture back of him, 
he had spent the middle period of 
his life in New York, in journalism 
and literature. But New York and 
the journalistic way wore on him, 
and being more keenly conscious 
than most men of the hollowness of 
what the world calls fame and suc- 
cess, he had come home and settled 
down with a fairly good grace to 
spend the later years of his life in 
study and meditation, and in the 
capacity of adviser and sympathetic 
confidant in the lives of his chil- 
dren and grandchildren and the ac- 
tivities of his picturesque Southern 
community. 

There are several cities in the 
United States whose history goes 
back so far that they unite the ap- 
peal of the vigorous and optimistic 
present to the charm of a past 
which is almost as distant and quite 
as fragrant as anything the Old 
World has to offer. George Fergu- 
son had studied the local history of 
his city from its remote Spanish 
beginnings, and every stone in the 


older quarter reminded him of 
happenings in the nineteenth and 
even the eighteenth century which 
stirred his imagination and gave 
him pleasure. He had acquired a 
remarkable private library of local 
history and had been instrumental 
in enriching the city library in that 
direction. He had attained a re- 
gional reputation which was more 
gratifying to him than his vague 
national reputation had ever been. 
He was rather pleasantly busy 
without being a wage slave. And 
he was reasonably happy. At least 
as happy as most men are who 
have not a very serious and absorb- 
ing purpose in life. 

His most frequent companion in 
his strolls about the city—his city, 
which he had come to know better, 
probably, than any other man alive 
—was five-year-old George Skelton 
Ferguson III., who being in his way 
already both a poet and a historian, 
took quite as much pleasure in 
these excursions as his grand- 
father did. If his interest in old 
Spanish documents was less keen 
than his companion’s, his appetite 
for the candied vegetables sold by 
ragged, soft-eyed Mexicans in front 
of the Museum was even keener. 
And the old scholar’s love for 
things long familiar and redolent of 
associations was certainly more 
than matched by the child’s love 
for these same articles and objects 
because they were so completely 
strange and novel. 

Even though the little legs were 
still soft and tender and the long 
ones had grown stiff and a trifle un- 
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steady, the two pairs had covered 
hundreds of miles together in their 
excursions about the city, and had 
crossed it over and over in every 
direction. But one day as they 
came out in the Cathedral square, 
the smaller sight-seer pointed over 
at the imposing building. 

“Grandfather,” he said, “why 
don’t we ever go into the Cathe- 
dral?” 

Why not indeed? The question 
puzzled the old poet. He had not 
the slightest idea how to answer it. 

George Skelton Ferguson had 
never been an enemy of religion. 
He had been brought up a good 
Catholic. In his childhood he had 
felt an ardent love for God and the 
Blessed Virgin. He had revered the 
saints and the martyrs, and had 
even tried to emulate them by go- 
ing without his supper on the plea 
of loss of appetite when he was 
really hungry as a small wolf, and 
by sitting over his evening lessons 
in a hard-bottomed chair which he 
particularly disliked. Till he was 
fifteen years old, he had never been 
assailed by religious doubts. He 
could remember very well how, at 
that age, a bumptious schoolfellow, 
whose father was editor of a noisy 
little magazine called the Monthly 
Rationalist, once took him to task 
for going to Mass, and proceeded to 
pour scorn on various doctrines of 
the Church, repeating particularly, 
several times over, with great gusto, 
a pretentious phrase which he had 
evidently memorized from his 
father’s paper, to the effect that the 
Virgin Birth was “a biological im- 
possibility.” The phrase had stuck 


in young George’s mind, without it 
is true either annoying or worrying 
him, in fact without assuming any 
meaning at all for him till years 
later. 


But when he went to college 
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and studied philosophy, he had 
taken very seriously the injunction 
to accept nothing as true which 
could not be proved beyond any 
possibility of doubt. He came to be 
wary of anything which he could 
call a “dogma.” Slowly he drifted 
away from all definite religious pro- 
fession. For a long time he contin- 
ued to believe in God, as a sovereign 
creative intelligence that governs 
the universe. But as he came to 
discover how much of the vicious, 
the painful, and the random and 
purposeless there is in life, he be- 
gan to doubt the existence of a 
Supreme Wisdom or a Paternal 
Providence. The more he saw of 
life the less purpose he could dis- 
cern in it. So that he became, slow- 
ly but steadily and at last complete- 
ly, a skeptic. He had never suf- 
fered keen pain in the process, be- 
cause he had reached that attitude 
by imperceptible degrees. But he 
knew that a Light had gone out of 
his life, and the tiny tapers of lit- 
erature and archaeology were dim 
and feeble substitutes. 

Thus it had come about that when 
George Ferguson had a family of 
his own, they paid no attention to 
formal religion. Five - year - old 
George III. had seen the inside of 
church buildings, both Catholic and 
Protestant, but he had never at- 
tended a church service. And when 
he spoke of visiting the Cathedral, 
his grandfather realized with a 
start that for no reason at all ex- 
cept that they had always had some 
other plan, they had never exam- 
ined together the interior of the 
two-hundred-year old structure 
which meant neither more nor less 
to George Ferguson First than any 
other quaint old building, but 
which, he remembered, did have a 
good deal of artistic interest and of 
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course a wealth of romantic asso- 
ciation. 

So they went in. It was cool and 
quiet inside. At that time of day 
the great building was almost 
empty. George Ferguson felt a 
catch at his heart as he remem- 
bered with what emotion, half a 
century before, he had knelt in this 
dim old building with the odor of 
incense in his nostrils and the awe- 
inspiring but comforting conscious- 
ness of God’s presence in his soul. 
He caught himself making the sign 
of the cross for the first time in 
half a lifetime, and he felt his eyes 
growing dim. But the old poet had 
become an old philosopher, a cau- 
tious and wary reasoner who in- 
stantly pressed down the soft pedal 
when he felt any impulse toward 
what he called sentimentalism. He 
said to himself coolly: “Well, even 
if it is nothing more, a church is a 
friendly sort of place. Anybody 
who chooses may come right in 
whenever he pleases. Now that 
isn’t true of a movie theater or a 
baseball field, or even of a school. 
To go to church you don’t need to 
buy a ticket or to take an examina- 
tion, to give anything or prove any- 
thing or even go through any sort 
of formality. You just push a door 
which is never locked, and you are 
as free to go where you choose as 
if you were in your own home. The 
Church bears no malice, harbors 
no grudges, and you can’t do any- 
thing to forfeit her hospitality. 
Now here am I, an old unbeliever 
who does nothing to help her. Yet 
I come in here and enjoy the fra- 
grant coolness, the seats, the music, 
the paintings, just as freely as the 
most faithful of her own children. 
These faithful are at heavy expense 
to make this possible, and my 
young grandson and I—” 
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His eye fell on the rapt little fel- 
low beside him. The boy was 
listening and looking with all his 
might. The solemnity and beauty 
of the place had taken a strong 
hold of him. There was an uplift 
in it, and even at his age, with no 
sort of preparation for this experi- 
ence, he was impressed and edified. 
And a feeling of uneasiness and 
doubt came over the child’s grand- 
father, a feeling almost of self-re- 
proach that he had allowed his 
children and grandchildren to be 
deprived of this experience which 
he now realized had done much to 
enrich and ennoble his own child- 
hood and youth. Superstition— 
yes, no doubt—but he had forgotten 
how appealing and uplifting it was. 

The organ was playing, very 
softly. It is a magnificent instru- 
ment, one of the best in the South, 
equal to all the musical effects 
which the ingenuity of organ build- 
ers has devised, from the awful 
sublimity of storm and thunder to 
the thrilling sweetness of bird 
voices at early dawn. George Skel- 
ton Ferguson found himself re- 
creating certain Sunday mornings 
of his early teens, when the im- 
pressible child had heard from that 
marvelous organ the voice of God 
Himself, now shaking the great 
building with indignation at the 
misdeeds of men, now whispering 
consolation and assurance to the 
sensitive poet-soul already con- 
scious of its capacity for wicked- 
ness and already filled with a long- 
ing for purity and self-sacrifice so 
keen that it drew tears to the boy’s 
eyes. 

“The organ is one of the race’s 
cleverest inventions,” the old rea- 
soner went on to himself. He had 
drawn the back of his hand across 
his eyes, and the hand was a little 
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moist. “It unites the merits of a 
dozen other instruments. I remem- 
ber rather well meeting in the East 
a Protestant minister who had in 
his youth worked for some years 
as an organ builder, and I remem- 
ber hearing him say that he reck- 
oned the making of musical instru- 
ments, and more than all others ex- 
cept perhaps the violin, the making 
of organs, as one of the noblest ac- 
tivities to which a man can devote 
himself. The minister of religion, 
he said, can sometimes reach men’s 
hearts through their minds, but the 
organ-builder and the organist can 
speak directly to their hearts. 
Pshaw! Here I am quoting the 
views of a New England dominie 
who was a slave to the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, I who freed myself 
years ago from such shackles—” 

The two strolled by the baptismal 
font. George Ferguson the Third 
stared at the object with his eyes 
wide open. 

“Grandfather,” he spoke out very 
loud, “look at that big salad bowl!” 

“Hush, child!” the old man whis- 
pered in horror. “You mustn’t say 
such blasphemous—” 

Then he checked himself, in com- 
plete bewilderment. If religion is 
superstition, if there is no God, then 
there is no such thing as blas- 
phemy. His outburst had been 
nothing but a foolish hang-over 
from his credulous youth, like 
shooting at an imaginary enemy— 
or like feeling a twinge of pain in a 
limb which had been amputated— 

No, not like that! What a crazy 
idea! George Ferguson jerked his 
shoulder forward as if to shake off 
an unwelcome hand. I must be get- 
ting near my dotage! he said to 
himself impatiently. 

George Ferguson Third paid no 
attention to the old man’s incompre- 
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hensible protest. Children are often 
gloriously indifferent to what they 
don’t understand. He had turned 
and was studying a pretentious big 
painting on the wall, a_ picture 
which was permanently lighted by 
a shaded electric bulb attached just 
above the frame. The painting 
showed Peter and John on their 
way to the sepulcher. 

“What makes ’em run so fast?” 
George Third inquired. 

“Because they have a long way 
to go and they must be there as 
soon as possible,” grandfather ex- 
plained, a little lamely and me- 
chanically. 

“But it looks as if it might rain.” 

“As if it might rain?” grand- 
father was puzzled. He was more 
or less puzzled at everything this 
afternoon. But he realized now, 
what the bright little eyes had 
taken in at a glance, that the artist 
had heightened the effect of the be- 
wilderment and alarm of the poor 
fishermen by showing a dark and 
lowering day, with only a suspicion 
of brightness on the horizon toward 
which the two were hastening. 

“It might rain, don’t you think 
so?” the child repeated. 

Grandfather did not answer. 

“It might rain, and if it did, 
they’d get wet. Because they don’t 
have any umbrella.” 

“I don’t think it will rain, 
George,” said grandfather gently. 
“Don’t you see how the clouds are 
breaking away, beyond there?” 

But George the Third had already 
attacked another problem. Let into 
the south side of the nave of the 
old cathedral is a tiny chapel, a 
mysterious place faintly lighted by 
the candles that burn before the 
image of an old Spanish saint. As 
the man’s eyes followed his grand- 
son’s, he became aware in a second 
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or two that an old woman was 
kneeling on the bare floor inside. 
She was poor and ragged, she wore 
an old crash bonnet, run-down 
high-legged shoes, and a gown so 
frayed and faded that it hurt the 
old gentleman’s beauty-loving soul 
to look at her. She was small, frail 
and wrinkled, shrunken and de- 
formed by age and illness. She 
swayed back and forth on her knees 
and mumbled something or other 
unceasingly, with interruptions of 
sighing and moaning. Little George 
pulled his grandfather by the 
sleeve. 

“What’s she talking about?” 

“She is praying.” 

The child looked up eagerly. 

“I want to pray, too. Teach me 
how!” 

George Ferguson called himself 
an unbeliever, but there was no 
mockery and no cocksureness in 
his make-up. The child’s plea 
brought back vivid memories of the 
day—alas! how long ago!—when 
he was five years old, too, and when 
his mother, every night before she 
drew the covers over him and said 
good-night, made him kneel beside 
his low bed and repeat a prayer 
which began with the name of 
Jesus. There was sadness in the 
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recollection, but there was abiding 
sweetness in it. And now this child 
of his child, this candid little fel- 
low with his unquestioning confi- 
dence in his grandfather, his great 
eyes wide open on this wonderful 
world, who had never been taught 
to pray as grandfather had been 
taught, was asking for what the old 
man told himself was no more than 
the child’s due. In a moment, 
George Skelton Ferguson had for- 
gotten his doubts and his scruples. 
All he remembered was that the 
child of his own dearly loved son 
was reaching out hopefully toward 
the protecting Infinite; and after 
the merest moment of hesitation, 
he leaned over the little boy and 
said simply: 

“Yes, I'll teach you. I'll say a 
prayer and you will say it after me, 
a little at a time. Fold your hands 
together, like this. Now we'll begin: 


“Our Father Who art in Heav- 
OE 
“Our Father Who art in Heav- 


en ” 
” 


“Hallowed be Thy name . 
“Hallowed be Thy name...” 


And the prayer of these two was 
heard in Heaven. 


















BOMBS REBUILD CHINA 


By Joun T. S. Mao 


igen Japanese, in their ruthless 
war of aggression against China, 
have made a very great psycholog- 
ical mistake — they have violated 
the Chinese family which, as the 
center of our communal life, we 
hold especially sacred. When our 
families are disrupted, the Chinese 
become more determined than ever 
that the invaders will pay for these 
brutal transgressions, that during 
the remainder of the war, there will 
be fewer opportunities for such of- 
fenses. 

When the Japanese enter a city, 
everybody leaves — that is, every- 
body who is able to do so. The 
men of business leave with the gen- 
eral exodus. Without the Chinese 
merchant, the Japanese cannot do 
business, even though they would 
try to buy and sell goods at the 
point of the bayonet. There re- 
mains the skeleton of what was 
once a thriving metropolis, whether 
it be in Nanking, Hankow, Canton, 
or any other city of importance. 

Out of four-hundred and fifty 
million people, sixty millions are 
refugees of the Japanese invasion. 
As everybody knows, the war is bad 
enough al the front; but, as is com- 
ing to be the case in modern war- 
fare, innocent people back of the 
lines are as open to attack as the 
soldiers who are in the trenches. 
Planes can fly over the lines of bat- 
tle to drop their loads of destruc- 
tion on defenseless cities, into 
crowds of innocent women and 
children. The millions of Chinese 


refugees have left their native vil- 
lages and cities to march thousands 





of miles out to the far west, there 
to help in the amazing program of 
building a new nation in virgin 
land. Out beyond the centers of 
once thriving marts, the new China 
is rising. It is a country forged in 
war; a new country that is a reve- 
lation not only to the outside 
world but to the Chinese them- 
selves. In the populous centers of 
the Chinese coastal cities there was 
little knowledge or appreciation of 
the vast hinterland of the west. 
Now this virgin land is witnessing 
the daily arrival of thousands of ° 
new refugees. Here is the center of 
Chinese resistance; and this new 
China which is rising from the 
ruins of bombed cities, strafed vil- 
lages, violated homes, has a new 
spirit of determination and invinci- 
bility. 

This new China is made up of the 
best of our people, those who love 
their country and its traditions 
well enough to sacrifice all that 
they possess for its well-being. 
Christianity grows on such fertile 
soil as this; and there is great hope 
for the evangelization of this new 
land. It is our prayer that it may 
be won to Christ. God, in his 
providence, draws good from 
physical ill. The Chinese, who are 
today refugees, have had opportu- 
nities to meet Catholic and non- 
Catholic missionaries. Priests and 
Sisters have stayed at their posts 
during the present conflict, have 
suffered with their flocks; and the 
Chinese have eyes to see and intel- 
ligence to understand what this 
loyalty means. Missionaries have 
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helped materially to keep the cour- 
age of the people high, despite in- 
discriminate bombings and_ the 
ruthlessness of enemy attack. 

The Chinese will never — can 
never—make anything but an hon- 
orable peace with Japan—a peace 
where the exhausted invader must 
leave the shores of China and al- 
low the Chinese people to work out 
their own political, economic and 
social problems. And in all this 
consideration of future readjust- 
ment, the Church is closely linked. 
China will achieve final success, 
rejuvenation, union, and _ closer 
harmony with Catholic teachings 
and practice through the New Life 
Movement. Catholic principles will 
help in China’s rejuvenation and 
plans for future greatness. 

It is true that the invading forces 
have destroyed many modern cities 
and killed many soldiers and civ- 
ilians. It is true that many impor- 
tant cities and seaports are already 
occupied by the invading forces. 
But it is likewise true that the Jap- 
anese military occupation is mere- 
ly nominal, and their control can- 
not extend beyond the range of 
machine guns. Out of the nine-hun- 
dred and forty-five districts in the 
eleven provinces, less than eight 
per cent are actually controlled by 
the Japanese forces, while the rest 
are under Chinese administration. 
In the so-called “occupied areas,” 
the invaders are under the constant 
fear of attacks by Chinese regular 
and guerrilla forces. As a conse- 
quence of this, the Japanese can- 
not derive any benefit from their 
ambitious attempt in using or 
forcing the Chinese laborers to ex- 
ploit the natural resources of 
seized territory. Is it any wonder 
then that the occupation of most 
of the Chinese districts is a matter 





of liability to the invader? The 
Japanese war lords find it impos- 
sible to reap the fruits of aggres- 
sion. 

While Japan is experiencing in- 
creasing difficulties in her Chinese 
campaign, the Japanese war lords 
have placed their nation under a 
severe economic strain. According 
to a very reliable report of about a 
year ago, Japan had already spent 
more than she spent both in the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895 
and the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-1905. Now more than seventy- 
five per cent of the Japanese gold 
reserve has been used for the war 
venture on the Asiatic mainland 
and for naval expansion. There- 
fore, the Japanese people are suf- 
fering by the greed-born oppression 
of their own war lords. 

While the Japanese militarists 
are carrying on their ambitious 
campaign and their goal of con- 
quering China is further than ever 
from being successful, the Japan- 
ese soldiers in China are becoming 
increasingly pessimistic in regard 
to the outcome of the war. The 
Japanese people at home are be- 
coming more gloomy about the 
situation in China, for not only are 
they being oppressed economically 
but many of their fellow country- 
men have been killed on Chinese 
soil or have returned maimed for 
life. The Japanese army is being 
dragged deeper and deeper into the 
interior of China, which is daily 
becoming more disadvantageous to 
a modern mechanized army. Neu- 
tral sources report that in each 
month since last October, the Jap- 
anese army in China has lost ap- 
proximately 20,000 men as a conse- 
quence of guerrilla attacks. The 
most recent, and even continuous, 
defeat of the Japanese army in 
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Hupei and Honan provinces can be 
well called the “reiterate defeat of 
Tairchang,” which is the most no- 
torious defeat in Japan’s history. 
After three years of fighting, the 
morale of the Chinese people is ex- 
tremely high; the military strength 
is greater than it was et the out- 
break of the war; the leader of the 
people is more respected; the na- 
tional unity is more far-reaching. 
The Chinese Government and peo- 
ple realize that the refugee problem 
is a matter of humanity, so they 
welcome the co-operation of the 
peoples of all races and naiions, in 
any way possible. One of the most 
urgent needs is for funds to estab- 
lish more industrial co-operatives 
for the refugees in Western China. 
The average co-operative requires 
less than one hundred American 
dollars to make it effective, and in- 
sures the employment of approxi- 
mately one hundred men. Hence, 
foreign capital, or better, contribu- 
tions for the development of Chin- 
ese industrial co-operatives are 
needed badly. Such investments or 
contributions would also help the 
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purchasing power of the Chinese, 
which in turn would help to in- 
crease international trade. 

The Chinese are confident of the 
righteousness of their cause, be- 
cause they are fighting a purely 
defensive war against foreign ag- 
gression. No matter how great the 
sacrifice, they will continue to strug- 
gle. The repeated aerial raids of the 
Japanese do a great deal of damage 
to Chinese cities and villages, but 
such barbarous tactics will not en- 
able the aggressors to conquer 
China. On the contrary, the bomb- 
ing of open cities and villages only 
strengthens the Chinese will to re- 
sistance. 

Resistance will continue until 
final victory is realized—a victory 
of right and justice. The Chinese 
people are fighting not only for 
their national existence, but also 
for international justice and the 
sanctity of international treaties, 
law and order. I am confident that 
the peoples of the world, especially 
the American people, realize the 
significance of our armed resis- 
tance. 




















THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE GREAT DICTATOR 


H® belongs to the world and now 
the little figure that has strut- 
ted its way into the hearts of so 
many millions is Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer to the colossi of oppression. 
Brute force can never be more 
sharply dramatized than when the 
shock troops converge from every 
quarter on the lone barber. It hap- 
pens again and again in the picture 
that is Chaplin’s challenge to dic- 
tators. More devastating than any 
bomb invented, his caricature of 
tyrants will long outlive their 
tyranny. We further believe that 
if any camera were permitted to 
reveal to Adenoid Hynkel or Ben- 
zino Napolini the sequence that 
shows their meeting, apoplexy 
would remove the world’s trouble 
makers or a good laugh might re- 
form them. 

There was once a great actress 
who, when asked to recite in a 
foreign city, moved her hearers to 
sobs with the rendering of her na- 
tive alphabet. The impish genius 
of Chaplin has never overwhelmed 
us more completely than when he 
speaks as Hynkel in an extraordi- 
nary medley of Germanic syllables. 
That his nonsense even becomes at 
times intelligible, transforms it in- 
to a sort of dramatic Esperanto. 

“Libertad — shtunk —” may be 
gibberish but it expresses more in 
two words that are not even words 
than many pages of the purest 
speech. It would be tragic, how- 


ever, if the mechanical progress of 
his medium should raise limitations 





with the words which his art has 
up to now found superfluous. That 
source of controversy, his closing 
speech, moved us sincerely but we 
are still wondering what will hap- 
pen to it in all the foreign versions. 
The story itself is timeless. The 
barber may be labeled Jewish, the 
dictators may be contemporaries 
but the fight of the little man 
against injustice is coeval with 
humanity. 

And in giving the last fade out 
on the screen to his wife, Mr. Chap- 
lin has made the ultimate gesture 
of chivalry. 


CABIN IN THE Sky.—By the bed- 
side of Little Joe Jackson, Lucifer 
Jr. and his demons are ready and 
waiting and there doesn’t seem 
much hope for Little Joe. But 
Petunia so loves her husband and 
has such warm confidence in the 
Lawd’s mercy that her prayers 
gain a last minute reprieve for the 
sinner. 

“But be mighty careful this time, 
Little Joe!” urges the Lawd’s Gen- 
eral in his neat white uniform with 
winged epaulets. 

“Oh, Lawdy,” groans Little Joe, 
“could Ah evah forget—” 

“Dat’s jes’ de trouble,” says the 
General, “when you come to, you 
won’t remember nuthin’ of what 
has happened.” 

“Won’t you help me?” 

“*Course Ah’ll help you — Ah’ll 
be right there by your side to re- 
mind you—” 
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Petunia had started something. 
The next scene of her cabin’s door- 
yard, when Lucifer Jr. comes out 
of the woodpile and the Lawd’s 
General is aloft on the telegraph 
pole and Little Joe wavers between 
them, dramatizes that tremendous, 
eternal conflict that has been the 
center of life’s stage since Genesis. 
It is easier to understand how the 
Lawd listened to Petunia because 
she is played by Miss Ethel Waters 
and her own deep spiritual convic- 
tions shine through her. She re- 
fused to enter the cast until the 
part of Little Joe had been rewrit- 
ten, for she said that, even on the 
stage, she couldn’t ask God to save 
her husband unless he were given 
a soul. Her scruple was also good 
theatrical sense and, as Little Joe, 
Dooley Wilson now makes the au- 
dience share Petunia’s interest in 
his salvation. But it’s a sharp strug- 
gle for just as Little Joe seems to 
be clearing the obstacle race for 
Heaven, Lucifer Jr.’s lieutenant 
has a satanic inspiration and Little 
Joe’s high resolves crumble under 
the impact of a sweepstakes ticket. 

Act III. is a dance-hall where the 
exigencies of musical comedy direc- 
tors decree that Miss Waters must 
follow her erring husband and wear 
one handsome evening dress and 
dance the Conga. It is not very 
clear after that just how Little Joe 
is saved—even by the narrowest 
margin—but he is and the Lawd 
forgives Petunia for dancing the 
Conga because she did it to win 
back her husband. The only 
trouble is that Miss Waters, in the 
interest of the audience, dances 
that Conga as if she enjoyed it 
and seems to step out of the char- 
acter of Petunia. It is the confu- 
sion of Act III. that seems to keep 
Cabin in the Sky from being any- 
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thing but a musical comedy — of 
unusual quality—although Petunia 
and her little Joe are as real and 
lovable as Porgy and Bess. Rex 
Ingram gives weight to Lucifer’s 
son and the original Porgy is the 
General. The sets by Aronson are 
striking and amusing, notably the 
dooryard and the air-conditioned 
office in Hades. The music has its 
moments and Miss Waters makes 
the most of them. And it pleased 
us no end to have the popular 
“wriggle” dances all labeled Hell! 
—At the Martin Beck. 


CHARLEY’s AUNT.—As the lamp- 
lighter went his rounds on the eve- 
ning of October 4, 1893, a hurrying 
crowd might have been seen con- 
verging on the corner of Thirty- 
third Street and Sixth Avenue. 
Neither Gimbel’s nor Saks was 
then the attraction but the sign out- 
side the Standard Theater—not in 
neon — Charley’s Aunt. The new 
farce had opened two nights before 
and such were the wide echoes of 
its laughs that by half past seven 
o’clock on October 4th, every seat 
in the house had been sold and by 
eight o’clock the line of those will- 
ing to stand had assumed such pro- 
portions that the Fire Department 
ordered the box office to shut down. 

In this Tuttle - Skinner revival, 
due credit must be given the direc- 
tor, Joshua Logan for the fast and 
even tempo, the excellent stage 
business and the good humor and 
distinction of his cast. First of all 
for José Ferrer, whose Donna Lucia 
D’Alvadorez has all the engaging 
heartiness of honest clowning and 
the advantage of a charming con- 
trast in Nedda Harrigan’s sweet- 
ness and beauty as the real Sefiora. 
As Colonel Sir Francis Chesney, 
Arthur Margetson seems to have 
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stepped out of Punch in his pale 
gray Prince Albert and topper and 
Reginald Dennistoun, who com- 
menced his career playing Charley 
in South Africa, gives the right 
modicum of temper to Mr. Spet- 
tigue. Dwight Deere Wiman’s 
daughter is one of the trio of pretty 
girls. There is plenty of cheer to 
be found.—At the Cort. 


PANAMA HattTie.—Never was 
there a more curious mixture of 
sentimentalism and sex than with 
Ethel Merman singing “Let’s Be 
Buddies” with eight-year-old Joan 
Carroll and then clearing the stage 
—of Joan—for the three sailors; 
there can’t be much doubt as to 
what the jokes will be when the 
fleet lands on the Isthmus. On the 
other hand, Miss Merman has pro- 
gressed to singing the part of a girl 
promised the honorable estate of 
marriage who is anxious to learn 
from her small future step-daugh- 
ter how to set about being a lady. 
The little girl’s pedagogical meth- 
ods are drastic and she “purges” 
the blatancy of one of Hattie’s 
dresses with a large pair of scis- 
sors. On the legitimate side there 
is also offered the unparalleled 
butler from the screen, Arthur 
Treacher; a funny scene between 
him and a sailor and a slot machine 
and some good slapstick with the 
sailors on the trail of a bomb- 
maker. On the illegitimate side 
are the sailors who hail from bur- 
lesque; a dusky “wriggling” dan- 
cer who is even scantier in size 
than her costume and an annoy- 
ingly irrepressible acrobatic come- 
dienne called Betty Hutton who as- 
sails the impeccability of the but- 
ler with super-simian agility. She 
is tough without the honesty and 
style that mark Merman. 
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The Panamanian background is 
as rich and beautiful as the imagi- 
nation of Raoul Pene duBois can 
paint it—-so are his costumes, Span- 
ish-American, native and pure 
American. The dances have the 
lively touch of their creator Robert 
Alton, and Nadine Gae contributes 
her particular gracefulness. There 
is also something of a plot and sus- 
pense when the little girl is made 
the innocent carrier of a bomb in 
a candy-box. The Cole Porter mu- 
sic has vim and melody but it 
would take even more than a dash 
of real wit to mitigate the bitter 
blight of the vulgarity of the three 
sailors.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. 
—NMessrs. Kaufman and Hart have 
set such a slippery standard for 
themselves as playwrights that it 
takes some super-deft efforts on 
their part now to scale the same 
pinnacle. This farce about buying 
a farm in the country would prob- 
ably seem funnier if written by les- 
ser authors. As a matter of fact, 
we believe that Messrs. Kaufman 
and Hart wrote it from the stand- 
point of men who really are satis- 
fied with their nice expensive New 
York apartments, and their humor 
about trees and fertilizers and in- 
sects has the mechanical lilt that 
they lose when they sing the virile 
vibrations of Manhattan. So thor- 
oughly rural, however, did they 
attempt to become that they have 
even twined a mortgage around 
their old farmhouse. To ease off 
this gnarled tradition, however, 
they introduce two amateur crimi- 
nals in little Raymond and Uncle 
Stanley whose conscienceless meth- 
ods baffle the flint-hearted mort- 
gagor and the house which Wash- 
ington never did see is saved for 
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“the pursuit of life, liberty and the 
Japanese beetle.” 

Ernest Truex as the enthusiastic 
commuter, Jean Dixon as his caus- 
tic wife, Dudley Digges as Uncle 
Stanley and Percy Kilbride as the 
poker-faced native gardener, whose 
expense account shows why farm- 
ers need so many Federal appro- 
priations are stanch aids to a com- 
edy that must have more humor to 
the people who have never had to 
drive an artesian well. For them 
the situation is—well, perhaps it 
was that that drove Kaufman and 
Hart to make some gibes at the 
suburbs.—At the Lyceum. 


SUZANNA AND THE ELpers. — Let 
no one think that the play is as 
Biblical as its title. Having scored 


a hit with bundling in The Pursuit 
of Happiness, Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Langner have once again 
tapped the theme of odd social cus- 


toms—this time in the American 
Utopias which flourished in the 
early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Oneida Community is still 
manufacturing silver but the fic- 
titious Community of Harmony 
Heights, Mass., had among its 
tenets not only the socialization 
of the family with plural marriages 
but also selective breeding. Har- 
mony Heights is ruled by its 
founder, John Adams Kent, who 
has no more loyal disciple than 
Suzanna. Her charms bring a new 
recruit to the Community but, when 
after a year’s probation, Charles 
Owen suggests that he and Sister 
Suzanna qualify for a trial mar- 
riage, he learns to his horror that 
Suzanna has just been selected for 
an experiment with another mid- 
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dle-aged brother. In the last act, 
the authors stage a revolt among 
the members for monogamy and 
capitalism—in the mass production 
of mouse traps—but it is too late 
to retrieve the very unattractive 
atmosphere created. They have 
made hypocrisy rather than ideal- 
ism the basis of their Community, 
and Father Kent made up to look 
like G. B. Shaw adds a sardonic 
leer to the proceedings. — Al the 
Morosco. 


Buiinp ALLEY.—Perhaps in Pub- 
lic Enemy No. I. may be seen a pro- 
totype of a more internationally 
known criminal; otherwise there 
seems little point in reviving this 
melodrama unless Roy Hargrave 
wished to exhibit again his charac- 
terization of the neurotic gangster, 
Hal Wilson. In all events Blind 
Alley reminds us of the debt we 
owe to Mr. Edgar Hoover. It is cer- 
tainly not a pleasant situation for 
the Professor of Psychology or his 
family when the notorious Wilson 
and his gang decide to take over 
the professorial cottage for a night’s 
hide out. But it is not for nothing 
that the Professor knows his Freud 
and through three acts we see the 
stamina of Wilson being slowly 
sapped through the poison of psy- 
choanalysis. One by one, the pro- 
fessor drags out the corroding 
facts of Wilson’s boyhood — the 
Oedipus motive, etc., and when all 
the secrets of his libido are uncov- 
ered, he shoots himself. Destruc- 
tion is a disagreeable topic and 
there is more shooting and killing 
than profit in the venture except 
for the excellent performance of 
Mr. Hargrave.—At the Windsor. 
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THE DRAMA 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELuz-a-Poppin. — The best en- 
comium it can hope to gain is that 
by now almost everyone has seen 
it twice!—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire WITH FATHER.—Boston has 
now followed the lead of New York 
and Chicago and has her own com- 
pany of this most pleasant comedy. 
—At the Empire. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
—Farces come and go but Monty 
Woolley still makes his sardonic 
wisecracks.—At the Music Bor. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms. — Why ?— At 


the Plymouth. 
July 


LOUISIANA PuRCHASE.—With Vic- 
tor Moore and Gaxton and Irene 
Bordoni for comedy, Zorina for 
grace and Berlin for melody, to say 
nothing of the ballets by Balan- 
chine; no wonder crowds still go to 
the Imperial. 

October 


Kinp Lapy.—Grace George in one 
of her best parts in a melodrama 
that stands up well in its revival. 
Miss George should be seen by 
those who appreciate good acting. 
—At the Playhouse. 


November 


Boys anp Gir_s ToGETHER, which 
means that it is Ed Wynn that 


keeps them there, for his fluttery 
foolishness permeates the whole 
show with drolleries. There is not 
a single off-color line but there are 
some of the most beautiful girls 
and costumes, dancers like the De 
Marcos, ballerinas, acrobats against 
backgrounds that add enchant- 
ment. In short, if you want enter- 
tainment, do pay a visit to the 
Broadhurst. 


Hotp On To Your Hats.—Here 
is a show that is just as surely Al 
Jolson’s as Boys and Girls is 
Wynn’s. Jolson even welcomes his 
guests as they enter the theater 
and it is his personality that oils a 
not very superior musical farce. 
But Jolson as a radio performer, as 
a cowboy, sefiorita, Mexican peon 
and—himself, make it worth while 
to his public and if you are not one 
of them then keep away from some 
pretty rowdy lines by his leading 
lady.—At the Shubert. 


Ir HAPPENS ON IceE.—Not only is 
the skating incomparable but Nor- 
mal Bel Geddes has been given free 
hand in the backgrounds which 
with the costumes offer a breath- 
less spectacle. In between Joe Cook 
steps gingerly onto the ice and four 
hilarious burlesque skaters from 
England close one of the most 
lavish shows ever seen even in the 
Center. 


JOHNNY BevinpA. — As the deaf 
mute backwoods girl who learns 
the sign language, Helen Craig gives 
so beautiful a performance that she 
lifts what might be a routine melo- 
drama to a higher category. — At 
the Belasco. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, Tue Wor_p AND THE Fairn. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE EVERGREENS OF CHRISTMAS 


“And we think it meet 
Our Lord to greet, 

As the wise men did of old, 
With the spiceries, 
Of incense trees, 

And hearts like hoarded gold. 
And so we shake 
The snowy flake 

From cedar and myrtle fair 
And the boughs that nod 
On the hills of God 

We raise to His glory there.” 


—From poem by A. Cleveland Coze. 


HE decoration of homes and 

temples with shining ever- 
greens is a very ancient custom, 
especially in northern lands where 
the passing of the long dark win- 
ter and the coming of spring was 
greeted with joyous celebrations. 
In Rome the passing of the winter 
solstice was hailed with the wild 
revelry of the Saturnalia and in 
other parts of the world they held 
similar festivals. According to one 
ancient legend the evergreens were 
brought into temple and house 
during the mid-winter festival so 
that the fairies and spirits might 
enjoy a few days of shelter from 


the lonely and the leafless woods. 

Because it had been a pagan cus- 
tom some good folk thought it 
wrong to decorate the church of 
God at Christmastime, when that 
lovely season took the place of the 
wild celebrations of the Saturnalia. 
But those good Fathers of the 
Church, Gregory the Great and St. 
Augustine, did not take away from 
their flocks the happy, harmless 
things they had loved. Instead they 
put into them a new tenderness and 
beauty, a purity they had not 
known in pagan days. To these 
wise men music, flowers, the bright 
evergreens of winter were all the 
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gifts of God and might well be used 
to honor His Holy House. 

For a long time ivy remained 
out of favor since it had been used 
extensively in the festivals of the 
wine god Bacchus. Holly which 
is said to have been considered a 
sacred plant in early times and was 
originally known as a “holy” plant 
was much more welcome. An old 
English song written in the fif- 
teenth century tells of an ancient 
rivalry between these two Christ- 
mas greens: 


“Holly hath the mastery as the 
manner is, 

Holly standeth in the hall fair to 
behold; 

Ivy stands without the door, she 
is full sore a-cold. 

Holly and his merry men they 
dance and sing, 

Ivy and her maidens weep, and 
their hands do wring... . 


“Holly hath of birds a full, fair 
flock, 

The nightingale, the popinjay, 
the gentle laverock. 

Ivy what birds hast thou? 

None but the owlet that cries ‘How 
How!” 


The bright red berries of the 
holly were supposed to work as a 
very efficient “stop” signal to any 
wandering witch and to bring good 
luck to the household. It was also 
believed that a sprig of holly kept 
in a church would prevent the 
lightning from striking it. 

In some parts of England there 
still persists the amusing idea that 
if the prickly or “he-holly” is 
brought into the house first during 
the Christmas season then the hus- 
band will be lord and master but 
if the smooth or “she-holly” gets 


there first the woman will be in 
complete charge during the year 
following. 

In the British Museum there is 
an old illuminated manuscript on 
which are written the words of a 
song by Henry VIII., the music be- 
ing certainly his own composition, 
for that versatile and unpleasant 
monarch was a fine performer; in 
fact during his time and that of 
Elizabeth, England was a most 
musical country, with instruments 
in all the barbers’ shop to amuse 
waiting clients. The first verse of 
Henry’s song reads: 


“As the holly groweth green 
And never changeth hue 

So am I, ever have been 

To my lady true.” 


There was, however, a deeper 
meaning to the Christmas holly, 
the original word being “holy,” for 
to many its sharp thorns and red 
berries symbolized our Lord’s 
Crown of Thorns. 

By the sixteenth century ivy had 
lost its bad reputation and was ac- 
cepted as a Christmas green. Rob- 
ert Herrick who has given us so 
many merry songs of Old England 
wrote in his Poor Robin’s Almanac: 
“With ivy and holly, so green and 

so gay 

We deck up our houses as fresh 
as the day 

With bays and rosemary and 
laurel compleat, 

And everything new as a king in 
conceit.” 


An important and _ significant 
Christmas green in earlier days was 
the laurel or bay. In Greece and 
Imperial Rome a laurel wreath was 
the highest award that could be 
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given any man, the symbol of those 
who had achieved greatly. So it 
might well serve as a crown for 
One Who had achieved victory over 
death and all the forces of evil. 

An old carol from Friesland, a 
province of Holland, was sung at 
Christmastime by men who repre- 
sented the Three Wise Men, walk- 
ing through the streets of the city 
with staves of laurel as they sang 
a long poem of which the following 
is the first verse: 


“We come walking with our staves 
Wreathed with laurel 
We seek the King Jesus, Him that 
saves 
To bring Him laurel.” 


Another Christmas green of older 
days is rosemary which like the 
holly was supposed to be the bane 
of witches, goblins, and other tricky 
creatures. Yet it, too, had a 
sweeter, happier meaning, held 
sacred to the memory of Mary, the 
gentle Mother of God, the loveliest 
Rose in all God’s Garden. 

At the cathedral city of Ripon in 
Yorkshire where many old legends 
and rites are still treasured, up to 
the nineteenth century the choir 
boys brought with them to church 
on Christmas Day baskets of bright 
red apples with a sprig of rose- 
mary set among them. One of these 
rosy cheeked apples was offered to 
every one in the church who gave 
in return a small sum, twopence, 
fourpence, or even a shining silver 
sixpence. 

The yew and the cypress, now re- 
garded as rather melancholy plants, 
were in favor as Christmas decora- 
tions in earlier days because they 
live to such a great age, and so are 
emblems of eternal life, the gift of 
the Lord Christ to man. 
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Mistletoe is still a favorite Christ- 
mas green having gained through 
the years a hint of frivolity which 
it did not know in olden days. To 
the Druids of Britain it was a 
sacred plant having a very special 
significance if it grew upon the 
great oak. In that event it was 
taken from the tree in all reverence 
with a golden knife, and distributed 
among the people who treasured it 
greatly. 

The name is said to come from 
two Anglo-Saxon words “mist” 
and “tan” — meaning the twig of 
gloom, for the mistletoe blooms in 
the middle of the winter, a dreary 
time of the year in northern climes. 
It was also known as the plant of 
peace beneath which the deadliest 
enemies could lay down their 
weapons with honor. And so the 
early Christians accepted it, greet- 
ing one another with a kiss of peace 
beneath its soft green leaves and 
pure white berries. 

Perhaps of all the evergreens the 
noble pines and the graceful firs are 
still the best beloved. It was St. 
Winfrid, the “Peace Bringer,” who 
gave the world its first Christmas 
tree. One winter night long years 
ago in a northern land he found the 
people gathered around the great 
oak dedicated to Thor the god of 
wrath and thunder. A great fire 
blazed before the altar, before 
which stood a white-haired, long- 
robed priest. At his side knelt a 
little, trembling lad, on whose 
scared, white face shone the flames 
of the fire as they shot upwards— 
for he was the ordained sacrifice. 

St. Winfrid strode forward to 
the altar, a mighty ax at his side, 
and in his hand a silver cross 
gleaming, the cross of Christ. 
Swiftly he strode toward the great 
tree and with a sweeping blow 
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struck at it with his ax. Then as 
we are told: 


“Came the sole wonder in Win- 
frid’s life to pass. For as the bright 
blade circled above his head, and 
the flecks of wood flew from the 
deepening cut in the body of the 
tree, a wandering wind passed over 
the forest. It uprooted the oak 
from its very foundations and it 
fell backward like a tower, groan- 
ing as it split asunder in four 
pieces. But just behind it stood a 
young fir tree, pointing a green 
spire to the skies.” 


Then St. Winfrid, turning to the 
silent, awe-struck people, bade them 
take this “little tree, this young 
child of the forest” as their holy 
tree, and spoke to them these 
words: 


“It is the wood of peace—your 
houses are built of fear. It is the 
sign of endless love, for its leaves 
are evergreen. See how it points 
upward to heaven. Let this be 
called the tree of the Christ Child; 
gather about it not in the wild 
woods, but in your own homes; 
there it will shelter not deeds of 
blood, but love, gifts of light and 
kindness.” 


One of the many lovely legends 
which cluster around the brave and 
beautiful pine come to us from Ger- 
many. As the old story goes there 
were certain little pines out in the 
winter cold who wept because they 
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were cold and lonely, and envied 
their friends the birds who flew 
south, and their flower comrades 
who slept the cold days through. 
The kindly North Wind heard the 
weeping of the little trees and hur- 
ried to Bethlehem to tell the Lord 
Jesus of their sorrowing. He who 
loves all things and wants them 
happy sent these words to the little 
pines: “If you would be happy you 
must first learn to serve others.” 

So the pine trees stretched out 
their branches to shelter the grass 
and the ferns at their feet, and 
called to the snow-birds also to 
come and find shelter. The wind 
carried back word to the Christ 
Child of the good things the little 
trees had done. And so He came 
Himself to bless them and bid them 
forever after to bring happiness to 
all men at Christmastime, but most 
of all to the little ones. 

Still at Christmastime in many 
parts of the world the evergreens 
bring their beauty to church and 
home and the pine and the fir are 
laden with gifts of love. Someday 
in all the lands of the earth the 
light that has been dimmed a little 
while will shine again. In that 
day all men will have learned to do 
the gentle bidding of St. Winfrid, 
the messenger of God. They will 
live together in peace remember- 
ing the birthday of our Lord “with 
love and gifts of kindness” and fol- 
lowing every day in the year His 
chief command: “Love one an- 
other.” 


WINIFRED HEATH. 
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A NATIVITY PAGEANT 


HOUGH the hands of the Sicilian 

housewives were engaged in 
many tasks through the long hours 
of Saturday, the day before Christ- 
mas, their minds were occupied 
with thoughts of the night to come. 
The Midnight Mass was always the 
great religious ceremony of the 
whole year, and now this year there 
was to be a wonderful Nativity 
Pageant, under the starlight. 

The children felt the tensity in 
the little town of Taormina, though 
they did not know the reason for it. 
But they willingly promised they 
would go to bed at a very early 
hour, for they had been told they 
were to be waked before midnight, 
and taken to Mass in the Duomo. 

Meanwhile they could watch the 
transformation of the Piazza where, 
in front of a disused church build- 
ing, a platform had been built, with 
steps leading up, on which palm 
branches were now being fastened 
on the sides, and they were thrilled 
to see the thatched roof lifted into 
place. 

Finally the night settled over 
the mountain town, and the bright 
stars twinkled in the sky, and tiny 
fishing-boats, moored for the night, 
danced on the gentle waves, six 
hundred feet below the ancient 
town, overhanging the Ionian Sea. 

An hour before midnight great 
crowds were gathered in the big 
Duomo, and then the solemn serv- 
ice began, with all the rites proper 
to the Catholic ceremonial. Little 
children, weary of long standing, 
were lifted to rest on the side altars 
which lined the church. Small 
heads nodded, and an atmosphere 
of holy peace filled the worshipers. 

Then at last the throngs poured 
out into the Corso, and moved along 


to the scene which had been pre- 
pared for the Nativity tableau. The 
weather was mild, and there was no 
high wind blowing; even in that 
southern climate the nights in 
December could be very chilly, with 
deep snow covering Mount Etna 
across the valleys. But tonight it 
seemed as though nature had co- 
operated with man to provide a fit- 
ting setting for the drama to be 
enacted. 

From the surrounding hills came 
the sound of soft music, drawing 
nearer, and then shepherds wove 
their way through the crowds, who 
made a pathway for them. The 
herdsmen, playing their ceremellas, 
mounted to the little platform, and 
the Christmas hymn, the “Pasto- 
rale,”” was drawn forth from the 
depths of these native bagpipes. 

The feeling of tense expectation 
increased. 

At the sound of approaching 
hoof-beats on the rough cobble- 
stones the people drew back again, 
and deep sighs of pure joy were 
heard as a young girl rode by on a 
donkey, which was led by a middle- 
aged, sedate man. Such a sight was 
common enough throughout the 
hills and valleys roundabout, but to- 
night everyone knew that the gen- 
tlest and sweetest maiden in the 
town had been chosen to represent 
the Blessed Virgin. Robed in her 
own heavenly blue “Mary” rode to 
the foot of the wooden steps. There 
she dismounted, and she and “St. 
Joseph” arranged themselves on 
the dais, the young woman kneel- 
ing by a crude little crib. 

Again there was a murmur of 
music, from a tower across the 
Piazza this time. Young Sicilian 


voices sang that age-old hymn, 
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“Silent night, Holy night.” Below 
in the Square three youthful 
“angels,” girls with earnest faces, 
and dark velvety eyes, clad in 
white robes which were encircled 
by soft sashes of pastel colors, 
moved with measured steps toward 
the waiting Mother. One angel held 
aloft a waxen baby, in swaddling 
bands. 

It seemed as if all the populace 
stopped breathing as the Holy Child 
was placed in the crib. Even the 
wee children, held on their fathers’ 
shoulders, gazed with round-eyed 
wonder and stretched out their 
hands. 

The dense throng shifted a bit 
to permit a King in gorgeous bro- 
cades to pass by, and his attendant, 
bearing rich gifts, followed closely. 
As the royal visitor knelt before the 
new-born Child, his long gray beard 
sweeping over his costume, he of- 
fered golden treasures. Then he 
stepped aside to watch the progress 
of a noble black horse which was 
bearing another King toward this 
miniature throne. 

This was a younger man, and he, 
too, was clothed in brocades stiff 
with woven gold thread. On reach- 
ing the little crib he presented his 
gift of sweet-smelling frankincense. 

The closely packed crowds of 
spectators hardly stirred in their 
places, for the wondrous pageant 
was not yet over. A third King, a 
man with dusky skin, entered the 
scene, bringing myrrh for his gift. 

The spell which held the multi- 
tude was broken, for all felt the 
tableau had been completed. There 
they were gathered, these charac- 
ters in the greatest story of all 
time! The Holy Family, the Kings, 
—those Wise Men from Eastern 
lands,—and behind them the shep- 
herds in their rough garments. 
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Above this colorful scene shone 
a big electric star, shedding light 
on the upturned face of the Baby. 
Still the soft music floated across 
the Piazza. “Holy infant, so tender 
and mild.” 

When the multitudes had shifted 
so that those in the background 
could see the tableau, the little 
group on the dais broke up. The 
Magi with their attendants, faded 
into the distance, and the shepherds 
wound their way again up the 
mountain sides. 

Then the Baby was given into the 
charge of a priest, and acolytes 
grasped the poles which held the 
velvet canopy high over the vested 
priest, who lifted the Child aloft, 
that all might see Him. 

Down the length of the Corso 
went this procession, and then 
turned where a big bonfire lighted 
all the old houses in that neighbor- 
hood. Pacing slowly, the group 
passed back through the town until 
the upper gate was reached. 

Never had there been such a won- 
derful night in all the centuries of 
the history of this mountain town. 
It was like being in Bethlehem, on 
that first Holy Night. And yet it 
was different, for then the little 
Stranger was unknown to the mul- 
titudes gathered in David’s city. 
Only the gentle Mother, the shep- 
herds who heard the heavenly host 
singing the glad tidings from the 
sky, and the Wise Men who had 
been led by the star in the east, 
realized that an event was taking 
place in Bethlehem which would 
transform the whole world. 

As the centuries passed the fol- 
lowers of that Holy Child not only 
filled little Taormina in Sicily, but 
spread throughout the world. 


ELInoR ANDREWS. 








ECCLESIASTICAL MATERIALISM 


A CERTAIN over-valuation of ex- 
ternal membership of the Church is 

. . shown by a pharisaic self-com- 
placency in it. The Jews of old 
were so proud of being the children 
of Abraham that the Baptist re- 
minded them that God could raise 
up children to Abraham from the 
stones. And Our Lord warned them 
that many would come from the 
East and from the West and sit 
down with Abraham in the King- 
dom of God when many of his 
physical posterity would be cast 
out. So it would be an error for 
Catholics to be so proud that they 
have Peter for their spiritual father 
as to forget that the good Samari- 
tan, the good Protestant, fulfilled 
God’s commandment of love when 
the orthodox priest and levite 
passed by, and that more faith was 
found in the pagan centurion than 
in Israel. If we bore in mind that 
the Samaritans, schismatics, occu- 
pied, roughly speaking, the same 
position in relation to the Jews, as 
Protestants in relation to Catholics, 
the good Samaritan and the grate- 
ful Samaritan leper would possess 
a more topical significance for us, 
and would be an evangelical protest 
against ecclesiastical materialism. 
“Thou art a Samaritan” (a Protes- 
tant) “and hast a devil.” Is the cry 
so inconceivable on Catholic lips? 

The same complacency with its 
fundamental materialism is shown 
by writers in the Catholic press 
who call the honest though misin- 
formed zeal of non-Catholics for 
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their creeds fanatical, whereas pre- 
cisely the same zeal when displayed 
by Catholics would be held up to 
admiration. The refusal to grant 
that Catholics have anything to 
learn from non-Catholics, or in any 
respect may fall short of their prac- 
tice is another instance of the same 
spirit. 

Another form of ecclesiastical 
materialism is to judge religious 
values by quantity rather than by 
quality. For quantity belongs pri- 
marily to the external sphere, to 
what is visible and measurable. 
Certainly quantity has its place. 
An increase in the number of prac- 
tising Catholics, in the number of 
Communions received or clergy or- 
dained, affords a presupposition of 
spiritual advance and is ceteris 
paribus a matter for thankfulness. 
But that it is no infallible sign of 
spiritual growth is proved by Our 
Lord’s denunciation of the Phari- 
sees proselytism. How little mere 
numbers may signify has been 
shown only too often by the whole- 
sale apostasy of Catholic nations, 
from the Mahommedan conquest to 
the Reformation. And to-day, 
though, thank God, many remain 
faithful, Catholics are surrendering 
en masse to the absurd pseudo- 
religion of National Socialism. 

A widespread and particularly 
disastrous form of ecclesiastical 
materialism is reliance on the sup- 
port of earthly power or wealth. 
If the state favours the Church it 
does so almost always from inter- 
ested motives—rulers such as Ss. 
Edward, Henry and Louis are rare 
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exceptions. It expects and unfor- 
tunately receives its reward — not 
least clerical support in unjust 
wars, as for example when the Eng- 
lish hierarchy supported Henry V. 
in his attempt to conquer France 
on the strength of a claim to the 
Crown whose injustice was bare- 
faced. Another return for state pro- 
tection is ecclesiastical support of 
social injustice, the employment of 
religion to sanction the “right” of 
the possessing classes to retain 
whatever by force or fraud they 
have acquired. For example, after 
the Peasant Revolt of 1381 the 
Bishops united with the lay-peers 
and other land-owners to refuse the 
emancipation which the King had 
promised the serfs. Not only is it 
alliance with the government which 
involves this ecclesiastical patron- 
age of social injustice. Dependence 
upon the wealthy where the Church 
is disestablished produces the same 
abuse. Reliance on the govern- 
ment or the rich has always led— 
not indeed to an alteration of the 
Church’s doctrine about just and 
unjust war or the just rights of 
property and the duties attaching 
to it, but to a practical mis-applica- 
tion of these doctrines by the clergy. 

The temptation to establish the 
Kingdom of God by using the 
weapons of the world was the temp- 
tation put forward by Satan when 
he offered Our Lord the kingdoms 
of this world in return for worship. 
In this connection we should notice 
that Our Lord did not deny the 
devil’s claim to dispose of worldly 
dominion. He simply refused his 
offer. Where the Master refused, 
the disciples yielded. When Our 
Lord put before the apostles His 
Divine method of setting up His 
Kingdom—His Passion and Death 
—the apostle who had just been 
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appointed His vicegerent in that 
kingdom was scandalised. “That 
be far from thee, O Lord”: surely, 
Peter felt, it is not by suffering but 
by the victorious employment of 
force that a King should win his 
throne! “Get thee behind me, 
Satan, for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but the 
things that be of man”—Satan for 
it was, in fact, Satan’s proposal re- 
newed. Material success was to be 
the condition of spiritual success, 
whereas worldly failure was the 
sole way to achieve it. Since he 
was a saint, Peter, though with a 
few relapses, learned His Master’s 
lesson and put it into practice when 
he was himself crucified by Nero, 
thereby winning Rome and her em- 
pire for the Church. But his in- 
dignant protest against the way of 
the Cross as the method of church 
government, with the ecclesiastical 
materialism it implied, has been 
repeated throughout the story of 
the Church to the present day. 


—From The Catholic Center. By E. I. Wat- 
kin (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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Hoty THINGS TO THE HOoLy 


THERE is hardly a single funda- 
mental point upon which that 
which is popularly conceived to be 
the Christian religion agrees whole- 
heartedly with the basic truths con- 
tained in the New Testament and 
accepted by St. John of the Cross 
as the foundation of all his teach- 
ing. This statement will, no doubt, 
be questioned by many, but it is 
based on a wide knowledge of what 
professing Christians think, believe 
and say, as well as upon a large 
proportion of what is written and 
preached in our time. The Saint’s 
teaching upon the Being of God; 
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His supreme sovereignty over His 
creatures; their essential relation 
to Him; upon human nature and 
its end; upon the unique fact of the 
Incarnation, its implications and 
significance for man; upon the imi- 
tation and following of Christ; the 
essentially supernatural character 
of truth and grace, and the purpose 
for which they are bestowed; the 
meaning and the primary place in 
the Christian life of the theological 
virtues of faith, hope and charity, 
together with the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; upon prayer and contempla- 
tion; the indwelling of the Holy 
Trinity in the soul; the true nature, 
effects of and progress in the Chris- 
tian life from the earliest to the 
highest stages, upon each and all 
of these the modern conception is 
inadequate and defective even when 
it is not false. So, like the Jews 
of old, we are astonished at his 
teaching, “This is a hard saying, 
who can hear it?” and this because, 
as with them, the spiritual content 
and meaning of our religion has 
been buried beneath a mass of 
merely natural ideas and human in- 
terpretations by which the truths 
of the Gospel have been reduced to 
the level of a commonplace and 
poverty-stricken semi-spirituality, 
if indeed the term may be used at 
all. We do not stand upon that 
rock of a full, Scriptural and Catho- 
lic tradition as to what and why 
the Christian religion is, upon 
which St. John stands; we stumble 
and slip in a quicksand of half- 
understood and weakly held be- 
liefs, theories, guesses and opin- 
ions devoid of any intellectual or 
spiritual basis; we are the victims 
of an emotionalism of the senses, 
the nature and evils of which St. 
John has much to say, which 
shrinks from that strong, piercing 
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wind of the spirit, which blows 
through his writings and would 
sweep away the sophisms and illu- 
sions which keep us from facing 
even the ascent of the lower slopes 
of Mount Carmel. 

The existence and reality of 
these differences will become ap- 
parent as we consider the Saint’s 
teaching; here we but note the bar- 
rier they place to any understand- 
ing of that teaching. To put it 
more concisely and exactly, in or- 
der to understand St. John, what is 
first needed is not a knowledge of 
mysticism but of Christianity, or, 
even more plainly to understand 
St. John we must first understand 
Jesus Christ and His words, and 
that in His sense rather than our 
own. It is useless to read St. John 
if one is not familiar with, “at 
home” in, the New Testament, and 
has at least begun to walk in the 
way of the following of Christ, 
which St. John defines as “an 
habitual desire to imitate Christ in 
everything that He does, conform- 
ing himself to His life, upon which 
life he must meditate so that he 
may know how to imitate it, and to 
behave in all things as Christ 
would behave” (A. I, xiii, 3). For 
as 4 Kempis says: “He who would 
fully and with relish understand 
the words of Christ must study to 
conform his whole life to Him,” 
since “The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and are life,” 
and so may only be understood by 
“the spiritual man” of whom the 
Apostle speaks in the second chap- 
ter of his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. “Holy things to the holy,” 
cried the deacon in the ancient Lit- 
urgy of the Church; it is a truth too 
easily forgotten. 

By Bede 


—From Saint John of the Cross. 
Frost (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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A FRANCISCAN PIONEER 


Ir was Roger Bacon who trans- 
formed the love of St. Francis for 
all created beings into scientific ob- 
servation. Spurred on to investi- 
gate natural phenomena by that 
urge felt by all Franciscans for ac- 
tuality, clarity and service per- 
formed for others, he carried Fran- 
ciscan idealism into the realm of 
scientific knowledge, then in its 
childhood, and with Franciscan 
originality helped science to gain 
an autonomous life of its own. 
Franciscan impulsiveness and origi- 
nality in him became paradoxical. 
He possessed an exuberant faith 
not only in God, but also in nature, 
in mankind, and in himself. He 
felt that the universe was endowed 
with infinite secrets, and he him- 
self with wondrous capacities. He 
asserted he was able to teach a pu- 
pil in only three days how to read 
and understand languages like 
Greek, or Hebrew. He maintained 
that one can learn better from old 
men than from young, almost as if 
thereby attempting to scare away 
the only spectre which haunted 
him: impotency for work. Perhaps 
this may be the reason why he 
wrote the ‘De retardandi senectutis 
accidentibus.’ He did not construct 
syllogisms, nor philosophise. In 
very personal, untranslatable lan- 
guage he criticised adversely the 
Scholastics, from Alexander of 
Hales to Albert the Great. He held 
up to ridicule commentators who 
attempt to build up theoretical sys- 
tems on the insecure foundation of 
the incorrect text of Aristotle. He 
saw things, observed them, experi- 
mented on them and drew conclu- 
sions from his experiments. For 
him knowledge was action; what 
he wanted was facts. 


NOVA ET VETERA 
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In this sense he was less intellec- 
tualistic even than St. Bonaventure. 
He never discovered a phenomenon, 
nor detected a law of nature with- 
out at once considering how it 
might best be made use of for the 
improvement of conditions of hu- 
man life. He had the soul of a 
Leonardo da Vinci coupled with 
the religious sense of a Franciscan. 
Like Leonardo da Vinci he consid- 
ered the foundation of knowledge 
to be mathematics. ‘Scientiarum 
porta et clavis.’ In the poverty of 
his cell, two and a half centuries 
before Leonardo da Vinci, he fore- 
saw the invention of flying ma- 
chines, steamboats and immense 
bridges of a single span. Two cen- 
turies before Columbus in a ‘Trac- 
tatus de Geographia,’ which filled 
Humbolt with admiration on ac- 
count of the number of countries 
listed in it fit for human habitation, 
he wrote the words upon which 
Columbus meditated: “To discover 
the shape of the earth you must 
sail westwards to reach the east.’ 
Nearly four centuries before Gali- 
leo he foretold the invention of 
astronomical lenses, telescopes, 
microscopes and studied the move- 
ment of the stars more closely than 
the mediaeval astrologers. He ex- 
plained the use of glasses to aid or 
correct the sight, thus pointing out 
the way which led to the invention 
of spectacles. He was one of the 
earliest prophets of the theory of 
undulations, and of swiftly-moving 
horseless carriages. He was a pio- 
neer of modern chemistry. Thanks 
to his Franciscan outlook he divert- 
ed alchemy from the vain effort of 
searching how gold might be pro- 
duced, and made use of the retorts 
and crucibles of the magicians of 
the Middle Ages to make chemical 
discoveries. For of chemistry, 
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which he attempted to reduce to a 
science, he used to say: ‘It is des- 
tined to provide an explanation of 
the composition of all living beings, 
and all minerals, and to lay the 
foundations of medicine.’ 

This man, who in twenty years 
spent vast sums of money on mir- 
rors, glasses, instruments and 
manuscripts, suffering in conse- 
quence severe punishments and 
confinement at the hands of his 
superiors, who suspected him of 
having dealings with the devil, was 
a genuine Franciscan, both in his 
methods of thought and in the pur- 
pose of his studies. He had the 
same theory about the idea of God 
as St. Bonaventure. Like him, he 
held that full knowledge of the 
Truth comes as the result of a gift 
of God by means of a Revelation 
which providence never withholds 
from men of good will. Therefore, 
he saw in the great philosophers of 
the Ancient World forerunners of 
Christian thought, and as such he 
viewed them with a sense of awe 
and respect, which recalls to mind 
the veneration of Dante for the 
‘mighty souls’ in Limbo, and for 
Virgil. As St. Bonaventure beheld 
all the arts gravitating round the 
pivot of theology, so did Bacon 
visualise all the various branches 
of science as converging towards 
the central point of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. For him the test of their value 
lay in the service they rendered to 
the vindication of facts recorded in 
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Sacred History. In the Sacred Scrip- 
ture was to be found the source of 
all truth, because the prophets and 
saints had been taught by means of 
revelation, and philosophers and 
men of learning have been taught 
by the prophets and saints. Certain 
apparent errors in the Sacred Text 
he held to be due to errors of in- 
terpretation, due to ignorance of 
the original language. Hence, 
carrying on the philosophic and re- 
ligious tradition started at Oxford 
by Robert Grossetéte, Bacon insist- 
ently advocated the need of learn- 
ing Greek, Hebrew and Oriental 
languages, so as to be able to dis- 
cern and correct errors in the 
Sacred Text. He knew Arabic him- 
self, had a knowledge of Greek, 
Hebrew and Chaldean. He wrote 
the only Greek grammar of the 
century, and also an introduction 
to the study of Hebrew. He advo- 
cated not merely a knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, but also of all 
modern languages, so as to encour- 
age commerce and diplomatic rela- 
tions between different countries, 
and above all, to give a fresh im- 
petus to missionary work. For 
missionary activity in non-Chris- 
tian lands cannot be effective with- 
out a knowledge of the languages 
of the heathen, and the develop- 
ment of Foreign Missions was one 
of the things for which he longed. 


—From The Franciscan Message to the 
World. By Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. Trans- 
lated and adapted by Henry Louis Hughes 
(Londen Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.). 
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THE MEASURING Rop 


WE have not succeeded in mak- 
ing the Germans understand that 
we envisage a future Europe in 
which they can play as big, and 
pacific, a part as they did in the old 
Europe before national allegiances 
became exclusive and all devouring. 
As a result of degeneracy in the 
defence of total sovereignty, we 
have made it easy for the Nazis to 
say to the Germans, “you may not 
like us. Many people do not. But 
our enemies are your enemies, and 
we stand between you and foreign 
thraldom. Surely the home-made 
variety is the best?” We have to 
make the Germans see Nazism as an 
aberration, the supreme phase in 
an unhealthy condition which has 
been growing in Germany with the 
rise of Prussia, and our victory as 
a liberation for them, as well as 
for us. 

The truth which is still both un- 
familiar and unpalatable to Eng- 
lishmen nurtured in an anti-Papal 
tradition, is that the independence 
of the Church from State control 
remains essential to the well-being 
of both, and that it is the Papal 
office to safeguard that independ- 
ence. Even in the Catholic coun- 
tries, in the France of the old re- 
gime, or Spain of the monarchy, 
the State made all too successful 
inroads, as in the appointments of 
Bishops. In countries which re- 
jected the Holy See altogether, in 
Tudor England and Tsarist Russia 
and Prussia, the State established 
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its absolute control, tempered per- 
haps by awe and superstition, or by 
good nature, but not to be chal- 
lenged. 

The supreme importance of the 
absolute independence of the Church 
has only been illuminated as the 
rulers of States have grown bolder 
in their claim to decide what shall 
be believed and how fervently. The 
limited nature of Christian King- 
ship, as the Middle Ages knew it, 
was easily understood because the 
Church was there to teach the doc- 
trine by which the rights and duties 
of Kings could be measured. And 
all the other special liberties, of 
corporations of every kind, civil 
and religious, of towns and abbeys 
and universities, were in conse- 
quence more than the acts of grace 
of the Sovereign which the parti- 
sans of princes at the times, and 
later theorists, like to pretend they 
were. Of any particular one, it 
might be true that the giver could 
recall his gift, but the principle 
that other forms of association than 
the State had, from their nature, 
the right to recognition, was not it- 
self something rulers could abolish 
or ignore. We should let the peo- 
ple of Germany know that, in our 
view, a particular political tend- 
ency has now been carried to ab- 
surd and wrong lengths, and that 
we want to retrace our steps, so 
that we can again enshrine in con- 
crete institutions and laws our 
recognition that our civilization is 
a greater matter than the States 
which have grown up in it. States 
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are a part and not the whole of the 
machinery of human life, and they 
have encroached too much. 

We have the handicap that there 
is one field in which State abso- 
lutism has been successfully re- 
sisted and driven back, in the last 
century and a half. Statesmen who 
were assuming every sort of func- 
tion, in education, health, sport, 
the arts, in fact left economic life 
to the play of economic laws as they 
understood them: and as economic 
conditions are so great and momen- 
tous a part of life for the ordinary 
poor man, this laissez-faire atti- 
tude, on the part of wealthy men 
and to the advantage of the wealthy, 
bred Socialism and a fierce resolve 
to use the authority of the State in 
the economic field. The instinct is 
sound enough, for the State has an 
essential part to play in watching 
and intervening against economic 
processes which, left to themselves, 
would produce cumulative injus- 
tices. But the psychological carry- 
over of faith in the State from a 
particular field which interests the 
common man so much, leads to a 
view which is wholly mistaken, that 
men must be political monists and 
not pluralists, must live inside the 
antithesis of the individual and the 
State, and not allow the same real- 
ity to any other bodies. 

In Germany, at any rate, there is 
an older tradition to be reawakened, 
particularly in the Rhineland and 
the South, among men whose an- 
cestors, until a few generations ago, 
lived under Princes of autocratic 
claims and habits, who were yet too 
small to pretend to be the makers 
and arbiters of civilized life. They 
were men, especially the ecclesias- 
tical electors, fulfilling a high but 
limited réle inside society, and so 
in accordance with the Catholic no- 
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tion of a ruler as subject to a law 
he cannot vary to suit himself. 

The great weakness of the Nazi 
position is that they cannot, even 
for propaganda and a short time, 
talk to their own or their subject 
peoples of their liberties with any 
hope of being believed. From the 
Nazi creed no security for individ- 
ual or corporation, or foreign peo- 
ple for that matter, can ever accrue, 
because whatever is agreed to can 
be revoked, whatever is granted can 
be changed again. The Nazis are 
fettered by their origins, they come 
at the end of a long chain of po- 
litical development which from the 
sixteenth century until their day 
has destroyed, in theory and in 
practice, the liberties of men in all 
their other relations of life, and has 
made of them subjects completely 
without defence against the men 
controlling the State. This is con- 
venient for war, but it is repugnant 
to nature, and the rightness of our 
cause is, in consequence, also our 
strength, because we stand for a 
way of life which recognizes that 
the subject-government relationship 
by no means exhausts or fulfils all 
the purposes of human life. 

—Editorial in The Tablet (London), Sep- 
tember 14th. 


fp 
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Uniess We First ARE FREE 


To obey obediently is not the 


same as to obey blindly. It is sig- 
nificant that the Church, in these 
days of dissension about the nature 
of civil life and civil obligations, 
has set before us with special em- 
phasis the pattern of life as re- 
vealed in the Holy Family — its 
unity, and the wholene.s of its 
mutual serving. Happiness will 
come to civil society in so far as it 
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approximates to the ideal of the 
family. But the unity of a family 
is, or ought to be, the result of 
unity of will, not of absence of 
judgement. The tragedy of the man 
in Wordsworth’s Ode was not that 
his eyes were opened to the com- 
mon light of day, but that they 
were closed to the celestial light 
which hitherto had apparelled the 
common things. Human author- 
ity, in family or in society, is liable 
to error; we have to obey God 
rather than man, and ‘where a law 
is enacted contrary to reason, or to 
the eternal law, or to some ordi- 
nance of God, obedience is unlaw- 
ful. Independence of mind, the 


power of judgement, is no hindrance 
to unity of will; on the contrary. 
The man who has no will of his own 
because he has no mind of his own 
can scarcely be obedient in the full 
sense; it is when what is com- 
manded, while not being immoral, 


yet goes against our deepest con- 
victions, that we need to call upon 
the virtue of obedience in its full- 
ness. But where the command of 
the civil authority is contrary to 
the law of God, then we are bound 
to refuse to obey; and it is our 
obedience to the community that 
compels us to disobey the State, 
since in disobeying the State we 
are serving the common end of so- 
ciety which is God. Our common 
pursuit of a common end is in- 
formed by our unity in Christ; but 
we cannot equate natural society, 
with its fallible authority, with the 
divine, infallible Church. 

It is a tragic thing that, in reac- 
tion to the evils of individualism 
some have turned for an affirma- 
tion of the principle of authority to 
fascism. If it was obvious that in- 
dividualism was a travesty of the 
Christian doctrine of the dignity of 
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the person, it should surely have 
been equally obvious that fascism 
was a still more blatant travesty 
of the Christian doctrine of obedi- 
ence to authority. 

In the ‘Labour Charter’ of Ital- 
ian fascism we find the individual 
subordinated to the nation which is 
‘endowed with an existence and 
with ends and means of action su- 
perior in power and duration,’ and 
the nation ‘finds its integral reali- 
zation’ in the fascist State; the 
State is, in the words of Mussolini, 
the ‘veritable reality of the individ- 
ual,’ and ‘all is in the State and 
nothing human exists and a fortiori 
nothing has value outside the 
State.” According to Gino Arias, 
‘the individual has his life in the 
nation, of which he is but an in- 
finitesimal and passing element, and 
for whose ends he is but the organ 
and instrument.’ Nazism and fas- 
cism are at one in their assertion 
of State absolutism. Nazism lays 
more emphasis on the pseudo- 
mysticism whereby this Absolute is 
given the worship and the self- 
surrender which belong to God, 
and on the elevation of instinct and 
the mystique de la force in place 
of mind. But both are essentially 
anti-personalist. Our Blessed Lord 
came to redeem the race of men. 
You cannot redeem a shopful of 
automata. Fascist obedience is a 
travesty of Christian obedience, 
first, because it is obedience to an 
idol, the absolute State; secondly, 
because it is the obedience, not of 
a man, a person, but of an automa- 
ton. The Christian ideal is not te 
be an automaton in order to obey, 
but to be obedient in order to be a 
person. Whereas fascism is loud 
in its assertion that man only exists 
in and for society, the late Holy 
Father, for example, was emphatic 
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in his assertion that ultimately it 
is society that is for man, and not 
man for society. It is true that he 
warns us against taking this in a 
liberal-individualist sense, as ‘sub- 
ordinating society to the selfish use 
of the individual’; it means that 
through ‘an organic union with 
society and by mutual collabora- 
tion the attainment of earthly hap- 
piness is placed within the reach of 
all.” But he concludes that in the 
final analysis it is society that is 
made for man, since ‘only man, the 
human person, and not society in 
any form, is endowed with reason 
and a morally free will.’ There can 
be no compatibility between the de- 
struction of the person in the name 
of State worship, and the building 
up of the person to the worship of 
God. 

We cannot serve unless we first 
are free. To compel service is to 


run the risk of destroying the very 


foundations of service. For the 
life of political society is a life: 
not an inert, but a growing, thing; 
growing by the creativity of the 
many-in-one. An automaton can- 
not create. We should defend our 
freedom, as the Church defends 
freedom, against all tyrannies; 
against the tyranny of absolute 
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dictatorship; against the tyranny 
of fussy bureaucracy; against the 
tyranny which throws to the multi- 
tude the sop of social services when 
it ought primarily to be making 
possible for each man in the mul- 
titude the living of a responsible 
creative life; against the tyranny 
of money, which invests the few, 
in defiance of all constitutions, all 
moral principles, all the authority 
of God, with power over the lives 
and destinies of the many. It is a 
terrible temptation to turn from 
the disorders and injustices of de- 
mocracy towards the orderliness of 
an absolute dictatorship: it is a 
temptation and should be treated 
as such. We become wise through 
obedience to truth; we become good 
through obedience to law; but ab- 
solutism destroys truth and abro- 
gates law, and so makes obedience 
impossible. ... There is a type of 
machine which leaves to man only 
a sub-human, uncreative share in 
the business of making: the abso- 
lutist State is such a machine. The 
Christian thinks and speaks not in 
terms of a political machine, but in 
terms of the body politic, the com- 
mon weal. 


—Geratp VaNN, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), October. 








Recent Events 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF AMERICAN 
SISTERHOOD 


Firty years ago in Baltimore, 
Md., a small group of devoted 
women banded themselves together, 
with the approbation and encour- 
agement of the late Cardinal Gib- 
bons, to do Catholic welfare work 
among colored people. They called 
themselves The Mission Helpers of 
the Sacred Heart. The Cardinal 
himself gave specific instructions 
about the habit they were to wear 
and continued to guide the Com- 
munity until his death. This was 
one of the first religious communi- 
ties organized for social welfare 
work, and for years the Mission 
Helpers labored almost alone in this 
field. 

Early in their history it became 
evident that the kind of work the 
Mission Helpers were doing for 
people of the colored race was 
needed for the whites also and the 
Sisters extended their activities to 
include classes in catechism, gen- 
eral institutional and social service 
work, like day nurseries and par- 
ish visiting. Nine years after the 
Community began, Cardinal Gib- 
bons asked the Sisters to take care 
of Baltimore’s deaf mutes, and St. 
Francis Xavier’s Home for this 
work resulted. 

A three-day celebration at the 
Mother House and Novitiate at 
Towson, outside Baltimore, Octo- 
ber 16th-18th, marked the Golden 
Jubilee of this American Commu- 
nity. The Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore 


and Washington, pontificated at a 
Solemn Mass the first day, and the 
Most Rev. James E. Walsh, M.M., 
Superior General of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, 
was celebrant on the third morn- 
ing; Bishop Walsh has a sister in 
this Community. The Auxiliary 
Bishop of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, the Most Rev. John M. McNa- 
mara, was the celebrant of Solemn 
Pontifical Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament on the third 
afternoon, when there was a pro- 
cession of the Veteran Crusaders 
and the members of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade. Snow 
fell during these ceremonies. Bishop 
Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R. of 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, came for the 
Jubilee exercises, because the Mis- 
sion Helpers are working in that 
island. 

The hundreds of visitors who 
came to do honor to the Mission 
Helpers saw an interesting exhibit 
of the various missionary activities 
of the Sisters: a splendid catecheti- 
cal library, many different kinds of 
charts and visual aids for the teach- 
ing of religion. On display, too, 
was a program of religious instruc- 
tion, published by the Sisters, 
called the “Adaptive Way,” so suc- 
cessfully used in centers for in- 
structing public school children 
that it was recently recommended 
for New York by the Rev. Dr. John 
S. Middleton, archdiocesan director 
of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine in this city. 

Besides the places already men- 
tioned, the Mission Helpers have 
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convents in the Dioceses of New 
York, Brooklyn, Trenton and Pitts- 
burgh, and they have conducted 
summer vacation classes in religion 
in several other dioceses. 

Bishop Walsh spoke briefly to 
the Sisters during the Jubilee serv- 
ices. We echo his words: “May 
your next fifty years unfold as an- 
other history of adherence to the 
divine aim which God gave to your 
institute. And may the results be 
enlarged.” 


-— 
— 





AMERICAN Priests ASSUME DUTIES 
AT VATICAN 


Two priests from the United 
States recently appointed to posts 
at the Vatican arrived safely in 
Rome, November 5th. They are the 
Very Rev. Dr. Francis J. Brennan 
of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. 
Walter Carroll of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Brennan is an Auditor of the Sacred 
Roman Rota, the first American to 
hold such a post; he was formerly 
professor of moral theology and 
canon law at St. Charles Seminary, 
Philadelphia. Dr. Carroll is taking 
the place of the Most Rev. Joseph 
P. Hurley, now Bishop of St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Dr. Carroll will 
serve in the Secretariate of State of 
the Holy See. 





DEATH OF FATHER O’REGAN 


THE Rev. Peter L. O’Regan, C.S.P., 
died in Minneapolis, Minn., October 
18th, after a long illness. Father 
O’Regan suffered a stroke of 
paralysis several years ago from 
which he never fully recovered. 
Born in East Boston, July 13, 1878, 
Peter O’Regan entered the Paulist 
House of Studies after completing 
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his preliminary education in his 
native State. He was ordained June 
14, 1905, and his first appointment 
was to Old St. Mary’s in Chicago. 

Except for a few years when he 
was attached to the missionary 
band of the Paulist Church in San 
Francisco, Father O’Regan spent 
most of his priestly life in parochial 
activities in Minneapolis, Winches- 
ter, Tenn., and at both Paulist 
churches in New York. He was 
pastor of St. Lawrence Church in 
Minneapolis, 1928-1934. 

After his death a Solemn Pontifi- 
cal Mass was offered for the repose 
of his soul by the Most Rev. John 
Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, in St. Lawrence Church and 
the eulogy was delivered by the 
Rev. Francis P. Lyons, C.S.P. His 
body was then brought to New 
York, where the Funeral Mass was 
celebrated by the Very Rev. Henry 
I. Stark, C.S.P., Superior General 
of the Paulist Fathers, and the 
obituary sermon was preached by 
the Rev. John B. Harney, C.S.P., 
former Superior General. Father 
O’Regan was buried in the vault of 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
New York City. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


— 
—_ 





THE NATIONAL ELECTIONS 


Tuespay, November 5th, almost 
fifty million American citizens cast 
ballots to elect a president and 


vice-president, some members of 
both houses of Congress, and many 
local judges, State governors and 
other officials. The pre - election 
campaign was the hardest fought 
and bitterest in many years. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was running for a 
third term, thus breaking a tradi- 
tion as old as our nation. Wendell 
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Willkie, the nominee of the Repub- 
lican Party, until a few years ago 
was a Democrat; he never held any 
public office, and his selection as a 
candidate had not been forecast till 
shortly before the Republican Con- 
vention. These facts, added to the 
War being waged in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, and our possible in- 
volvement, roused an interest in 
this election unsurpassed since 
Civil War days, and feeling ran 
high till the result was known. 

President Roosevelt carried 
thirty-eight States, giving him 449 
electoral votes; Mr. Willkie carried 
ten States which gave him 82 elec- 
toral votes. The popular vote is 
estimated at about 26,913,917 for 
the President to 22,067,679 for Mr. 
Willkie; the official count is not 
available at this writing. The 
President carried the “solid South,” 
all the far Western States and all 
the Eastern States except Maine 
and Vermont. Mr. Willkie car- 
ried eight States in the center of 
the country: Indiana, Michigan, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. 
The vote was close in many States, 
for example, in New York the 
President won by a little over 200,- 
000, and in New Jersey by less than 
100,000, while Mr. Willkie carried 
Michigan by only 6,000. 

The Democratic Party was suc- 
cessful also in the election of Con- 
gressmen; they gained eight seats 
in the House of Representatives. 
The House is now made up of 267 
Democrats, 163 Republicans, 3 Pro- 
gressives, 1 American Laborite and 
1 Independent Democrat. Six mem- 
bers of the House are women, 4 
Republicans and 2 Democrats. In 
the Senate, however, the Republi- 
cans gained three seats, and the 
Upper House is now made up of 
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66 Democrats, 28 Republicans, 1 
Independent 


Progressive and 1 
Democrat. 

In a post-election address to the 
nation on November 11th, the de- 
feated candidate pledged himself 
and his followers to work for na- 
tional unity and “to support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with our best efforts 
for our country... . It is a funda- 
mental principle of the democratic 
system,” said Mr. Willkie, “that the 
majority rules,” but “a vital ele- 
ment in the balanced operation of 
that system is a strong, alert and 
watchful opposition. We must 
constitute ourselves a _ vigorous, 
loyal and public-spirited opposition 
party. It has been suggested that 
in order to present a united front 
to a threatening world, the minor- 
ity should now surrender its con- 
victions and join the majority. 
This would mean that in the United 
States of America there would be 
only one dominant party—only one 
economic philosophy—only one po- 
litical philosophy of life. This is 
a totalitarian idea—it is a slave 
idea —it must be rejected utter- 
ly. . . . Let us not, however,” he 
warned, “fall into the partisan 
error of opposing things just for 
the sake of opposition. Ours must 
not be an opposition against — it 
must be an opposition for—an op- 
position for a strong America, a 
productive America. For only the 
productive can be strong and only 
the strong can be free. ... Our 
government must regulate and pro- 
tect us,” continued Mr. Willkie, “it 
must not dominate our lives. We, 
the people, are the masters. We, 
the people, must build this coun- 
try. And we, the people, must hold 
our elected representatives respon- 
sible to us for the care they take 
of our national credit, our demo- 
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cratic institutions and the funda- 
mental laws of the land.” Mr. 
Willkie reminded his hearers that 
during the course of the campaign 
both he and Mr. Roosevelt had 
promised the people if elected, to 
“keep this country out of war un- 
less attacked. Mr. Roosevelt was 
re-elected, and this solemn pledge 
for him, I know,” said Mr. Willkie, 
“will be fulfilled, and I know the 
American people desire him to keep 
it sacred.” 





-— 
o> 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WoMEN CONVENTION 


Tue National Council of Catholic 
Women held their twentieth An- 
nual Convention in Detroit, Octo- 
ber 26th-30th. The Directors of 
the National Board had preliminary 
meetings on the two days preceding 
the Convention. The Most Rev. 
Edward Mooney, Archbishop of De- 
troit, celebrated Mass in the Cathe- 
dral on Sunday, and the Most Rev. 
Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo, 
preached the sermon; he pointed 
out that recent Popes have foretold 
the present disasters in the world. 
The Bishop quoted from the 
Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XL; 
the Holy Father said that unbridled 
ambition for domination would 
lead to a concentration of power 
which would bring about a dic- 
tatorship in the economic sphere, 
and then a fierce battle to acquire 
control of the State, and finally a 
clash between States. The Bishop 
called upon the women to practice 
a true Christian charity, not the 
“caricature” which it has often be- 
come in the modern world. “Char- 
ity,” said His Excellency, “is a vir- 
tue of the supernatural order. It 
is rooted in the truths and mys- 
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teries of divine revelation and that 
is why it withers and even disap- 
pears when it vainly tries to flour- 
ish in the uncongenial soil of secu- 
larism.” And the Bishop warned 
that “today secularism dominates 
the spirit of this age.” 

At a meeting that Sunday night 
the principal address was made by 
the Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the Catholic University. 
It was a plea for peace. “There is 
a patriotism of peace,” said Bishop 
Corrigan, “just as real, surely, as 
the patriotism of war,” and he 
maintained that it was the duty of 
every citizen to safeguard peace, 
and he declared that Catholic con- 
cepts of peace arise from “our con- 
cept of world justice.” He referred 
to Pope Pius XII. as “the world’s 
outstanding pleader for peace, and 
he instanced the numerous pleas 
made by him since the present con- 
flict began. He told the Conven- 


tion: “Your demand should be for 


peace, safeguarded by prepared- 
ness and protected against enemies 
within our gates.” 

A unique feature of this Conven- 
tion was a brilliant reception the 
night before the formal opening of 
the sessions, for Catholic women 
who have achieved fame in present- 
day literature. Many of them were 
present and others sent greetings. 
Among those who came were Sister 
M. Aloysi, a writer on spiritual sub- 
jects including The Splendor and 
Strength of the Inner Life which 
has just recently appeared; Mrs. 
Anne B. Fisher, author of the novel, 
Cathedral in the Sun; Mrs. Ear! S. 
McAllister, biographer of Ellen 
Ewing, wife of General Sherman, 
and of Sarah Worthington Peters. 
Messages of greeting and encour- 
agement were received from Sigrid 
Undset, now in this country on 4 
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lecture tour, Blanche Mary Kelly, 
Katherine Brégy, Katherine Burton, 
Mary Dixon Thayer, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick and others. 

Miss Agnes Regan, Executive 
Secretary of the N. C. C. W., re- 
ported that the Council is now 
organized in 63 dioceses and has as 
affiliates 16 national organizations, 
and organization would soon be 
completed in four more dioceses. 
Miss Regan also reported on the 
National Catholic School of Social 
Service in Washington, the major 
project of the Council. The School, 
Miss Regan said, has its largest en- 
rollment this year, 89 students, of 
whom 67 are full-time and the rest 
part-time or special. 

At the closing banquet of the con- 
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vention the Theta Phi Alpha Siena 
Medal, an annual award, was be- 
stowed on Miss Jane M. Hoey of 
New York. The Council awards 
this medal to the Catholic woman 
of outstanding achievement in the 
United States. Miss Hoey is direc- 
tor of the Public Assistance Bureau 
of the Social Security Board in 
Washington, D. C. Recently she 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
She is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Washington, and of the New York 
School of Social Service and she has 
a master’s degree from Columbia 
University. One of Miss Hoey’s 
brothers is the Rev. Peter E. Hoey, 
C.S.P., at present stationed at the 
Paulist Church in Lubbock, Tex. 








Our Contributors 


From the Librarian of Hunter 
College, our old and valued con- 
tributor, Dr. Josepn J. REILLY 
(“Ruskin and War’), comes a par- 
ticularly timely article. But it is 
more than timely, for Dr. Reilly, 
like all true lovers of literature, 
lives in past as well as present, and 
he knows how skillfully to link the 
two, a method of procedure, by the 
way, which would be highly valu- 
able to some of our modern com- 
mentators. 


A story (“Miss Boyd Meets a 
Stranger”) from the experienced 
pen of ELIZABETH JORDAN is always 
welcomed by our readers. A news- 


paper woman of long standing and 
present dramatic critic of America, 
she is one of our best known Catho- 


lic writers of fiction. Her latest 
novel, First Port of Call, came out 
last year. She is a member of the 
Big Sisters’ Association, the Au- 
thors’ League of America, the 
American P.E.N., and other liter- 
ary societies. 


“French Canada and the Pres- 
ent War,” by a writer new to 
THE CATHOLIC Wor.Lp, WALTER A. 
HERCKENRATH, will be found inter- 
esting and provocative. That we 
of the U. S. A. are looked upon as 
Communists by some French Cana- 
dians will hardly come as a sur- 
prise to those who have followed 
our weak policy towards these pub- 
lic nuisances. Mr. Herckenrath was 
born in New York, has a C.E. de- 
gree from Columbia, is a contribu- 


tor to The American Engineer, and 
has spent many years in practical 
engineering work, some of them 
under the U. S. War Department. 
He has been as well a Professor of 
Mathematics in the United States 
and in the University of Ottawa. 


WE are glad to introduce to our 
readers W. J. BLytTon (“Hardy— 
After a Century”), English author, 
convert, farmer and journalist, a 
set of Catholic qualifications that is 
promising. His article gives us a 
sympathetic glimpse of the Wessex 
novelist, seen principally through 
the eyes of Lionel Johnson, but it 
includes as well some highlights on 
Catholic criticism, which should be 
required reading for the multitude. 
He lives on his farm in Hampshire, 
is the author of many books, some 
on farming, and is a contributor of 
special articles to the Times of Lon- 
don. His autobiography, Landfalls 
and Windfalls, has just appeared in 
England, and his Catholic Truth 
Society booklet After Life has been 
translated into Norse by Sigrid 
Undset. 


S1sTER MaRiELLA, O.S.B. (“ ‘Catho- 
lic’ Fiction”), writes from St. Bene- 
dict’s College, St. Joseph, Minn. 
Her stimulating article on this red- 
hot subject is inspired by what she 
has not seen about the Catholic 
novel in contemporary publica- 
tions. Sister Mariella is head of the 
Department of English Language 
and Literature at the College of St. 
Benedict. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


We trust that Rev. ALFRED 
ScHNEPP’s article on “Religion and 
the Scholar” will be the prelude to 
other articles from those who differ 
with him, or those who would sup- 
plement him, on what keeps our 
modern Protestant intelligentsia 
outside the Catholic Church. Father 
Schnepp, as will be remembered, 
has often sent us valuable papers 
which nearly always “start some- 
thing,” as fine a thing for the Catho- 
lic Church in general as it is for 
the Catholic criticism described by 
Mr. Blyton elsewhere in this issue. 
Father Schnepp is a Marist and is 
now teaching at St. Michael’s Cen- 
tral High School, Chicago. 


Out of the dark clouds that 
hang over Europe, DENIS GWYNN 
(“France’s Return to Her Prov- 
inces”) with skillful touch evokes 
a small sunbeam, which may or 
may not be an augur of better 
things to come. Like his article 
written this time last year, his pres- 
ent comments on the war situation 
are of great timeliness and interest. 
Mr. Gwynn also lives in Hampshire, 
England, and is an active contribu- 
tor to the Catholic press. 


“His HERITAGE” is a charming 
story sent to us by Roy TEMPLE 
House, Ph.D., Head of the Modern 
Language Department of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. It was sug- 
gested, he tells us, by a sketch writ- 
ten some years ago by JuULEs Troc- 
con in La Revue Bleue, of Paris. 
Professor House used to review 
books for us in ages past, but this 
is his first regular contribution. He 
is editor of Books Abroad (a quar- 
terly), a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, the author of various mod- 
ern language textbooks, and con- 
tributor of book reviews to The 
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Dial, New York Herald Tribune, 
New York Evening Post. 


TuHartT heroism is not dead as ma- 
terialists would have us believe, but 
is, on the contrary, as much alive as 
ever before, we can assure our- 
selves by looking about us, at Eng- 
land, Poland, Greece, and, fully 
equaling them, China, too little 
heralded in our daily press. In 
“Bombs Rebuild China,” FATHER 
Joun T. S. Mao tells of his country- 
men’s superb struggle against wan- 
ton aggressors, and of the magnifi- 
cent effect of that struggle on the 
nation’s soul. Father Mao was born 
in Hang-Chow in 1913, and is at 
present in the United States as the 
representative of Bishop Paul Yu- 
Pin, Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, 
and as a member of the Chinese 
National Government Relief Com- 
mission. He received his degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology in 
Propaganda College, Rome, where 
he was ordained, and a Master’s de- 
gree in Modern Philosophies from 
the University of Lyons, France. 
He is Associate Editor of the 
monthly magazine China in New 
York City and a correspondent of 
the Chinese Catholic daily J-She- 
Pao. 


ELinork ANDREWS (“A Nativity 
Pageant”), of Brookline, Mass., 
starts us off on our celebration of 
Christmas with her touching ac- 
count of the holy festival at Taor- 
mina, Sicily, some years ago. The 
author has traveled extensively in 
Europe and America, and has con- 
tributed verses, stories and “What 
to Make” pieces to children’s maga- 
zines, and others. Her first book, 
The Little People of Wood and 
Stream, will be published this 
month. 





ANOTHER Christmas contributor 
is Winirrep Heatun (“The Ever- 
greens of Christmas”), of San 
Diego, but this is far from her first 
appearance in our pages. Christ- 


mas is her favorite subject, and she 
has sent us before now welcome 
articles dealing with the Christ 
Child and His birthday. 


Tuts is our Christmas number, 
and most of our poets have been in- 
spired by the feast whose blessed 
peace is so longed for by a war- 
torn world. Sister M. MADELEVA, 
of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind., our premier religious poet, is 
at her charming best with “Christ- 
mas Night 1940”; CATHERINE Par- 
MENTER (Mrs. HENRY) NEWELL, of 
Concord, N. H., sends us “Sanctu- 
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ary,” with pictures of David and 
Jean, her two children by adop- 
tion; MARTHA PaLMs (Mrs. W. B.) 
Wituiams (“The King’s Birth- 
day”), of Pontiac, Mich., has ap- 
peared once before in THE Catno- 
Lic WorLp and also in The Michi- 
gan Catholic, and on the practical 
side, has contributed to the nation 
four small sons; and FRANCES (Mrs, 
H. W.) Esss-Canavan (“Grand- 
mother Mends”), is a young grand- 
mother of Victoria, B. C., whose 
poetry has frequently appeared in 
the Canadian press and once before 
in our own magazine. MARGARET 
McCormack (“Poplar Tree’) is a 
recent graduate of Manhattanville 
College, where her present poem 
won the Louise I. Guiney Poetry 
Award. 








New Books 


The Voyage. By Charles Morgan.—Europe and the German Question. By 
F. W. Foerster.—New Poets From Old. By Henry W. Wells.—Pageant of Letters. 
By Alfred Noyes.—What Is Literature? By Charles Du Bos.—Katharine Tekak- 
witha.—Dostoevski. By Ernest J. Simmons.—lItaly in the Making. By G. H.-H. 
and J. Berkeley.— Queen Elizabeth. By Theodore Maynard.—People: The Quan- 
tity and Quality of Population. By Henry Pratt Fairchild—You and Heredity. 
By Amram Scheinfeld.—Trelawny. By Margaret Armstrong.—The Oxford Book 
of Christian Verse. Chosen and edited by Lord David Cecil.—Minority Report. 
By Bernard De Voto.—John Wilson Croker. By Myron F. Brightfield.—Walter 
Bagehot. By William Irvine.—Beowulf, the Oldest English Epic. Translated by 
Charles W. Kennedy.—Children’s Books. 


The Voyage. By Charles Morgan. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

If this novel follows the prece- 
dent of the author’s earlier work, 
The Fountain, it will be widely ac- 
claimed as a masterpiece; it must 
therefore be dealt with at greater 
length than in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion it deserves. The story concerns 
the love, represented as of “a trans- 
cendental kind,” of a French vine- 
grower, who is incidentally the 
keeper of a prison, and a girl from 
the same provincial town who 
achieves fame as a singer of topical 
songs in Parisian cafés of the ’80’s. 
But not only is the exalted charac- 
ter of this love no bar to sexual 
promiscuity on the part of the girl, 
Thérése Despreux, but her lover 
par excellence regards it with a 
complacency that is to be under- 
stood as a mark of his superiority, 
and dismisses similar experiences 
of his own with the reproachful re- 
minder that he is a natural man. 
That is the keynote of the book— 
the outworn doctrine of natural 
goodness, which Aldous Huxley, at 
least, finds much less scientifically 


plausible than the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin. 

The narrative is cluttered with 
irrelevancies that any good crafts- 
man, not to speak of master, would 
scorn. For example, Thérése is the 
daughter of the village priest. It 
would be absurd to object to this 
as a misrepresentation of fact, since 
some priests do break their vows, 
but its casualness amounts to mis- 
representation. The ground of my 
objection, however, is that this par- 
ticular irregularity has nothing to 
do with the plot, such as it is. The 
girl might have been anyone’s ille- 
gitimate offspring; she might even 
have been legitimate, for all the 
bearing her parentage has on the 
story. The introduction of Lan- 
cret, the priest (who, whatever his 
attitude towards the command- 
ments, seems never to have heard 
of canon law), does, it is true, make 
it possible to give a kind of ecclesi- 
astical approbation to all the non- 
sense that is talked about natural 
innocence. In himself, he is (as 
perhaps, by way of contrast with 
the creedless Barbet, he was meant 
to be), a despicable figure, neither 
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a great sinner nor a great penitent, 
mewling over the memory of his 
sin and talking a lot of nonsense 
about everything in general. 

He is not, of course, the only 
character in the book who talks 
nonsense; no one in fact talks any- 
thing else, the dialogue filling page 
after page of the most banal prose, 
the reading of which is like listen- 
ing to a hundred Charlie Mc- 
Carthys all speaking with the voice 
of Bergen, but not being by any 
means so amusing or interesting. 
They are bad enough when they 
are merely trying to be profound, 
but when we are told that the con- 
versation on a given occasion is 
eloquent and brilliant and so witty 
that the participants roar with 
laughter and we, who have heard 
what they heard, are aware only 
of the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, a certain degree of irritation 
would seem to be warranted. 

What is more than merely irri- 
tating, however, is the implication 
which runs from the first page of 
this book to the last,—that its 
theme is profoundly mystical. If 
that were true, of course, it would 
find few readers, because genuine 
mysticism has none of the qualities 
which make for popularity. To 
begin with, it is allied with silence, 
and this is surely one of the “talk- 
iest” books ever written, and it is 
based upon unshakable moral prin- 
ciples which are here repudiated 
and which have never been popu- 
lar. 

The pseudo-mysticism which per- 
meates the book is implied in the 
“simplicity” of the dialogue, in the 
characterization, in the relations 
between Barbet and Thérése, in 
the symbolic motif of the voyage 
about which they mystically jabber 
and upon which they actually do 
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embark (with, it is to be hoped, no 
prospect of a return journey). But 
it is manifest above all in the con- 
duct of Barbet, who quells a riot 
among the prisoners armed only 
with a box of fireflies, finally re- 
leases the prisoners and gives to 
the poor the money paid to him for 
their maintenance by the State and 
at last, apparently by some mystical 
dispensation, walks out of the 
prison to which he himself had 
been committed. 

The book’s nearest approach to 
true mysticism lies in Barbet’s 
ideas concerning a “somewhere” in 
which the divisions which here 
separate varicus entities do not 
exist. This would be pantheism, if 
the supernatural were not ruled out 
from the start. All it really 
amounts to is another evidence of 
the book’s sentimental naturalism: 
“All the senses are lovely and 
happy and free.... I can never 
believe that touch and taste are 
evil.” 

For most readers The Voyage 
would be unutterably dull if it were 
not for the unabashed frankness of 
its sexualism. Not that it is inde- 
cent; it is much worse than that. 
It is vicious, because it reiterates 
the ancient lie which assures the 
sinner that he shall be as God by 
following his senses, his baser ap- 
petites. But there is only one way 
to become like God and that is the 
way ordained by Him Whose name 
is Holiness, the love of which, as 
both Plato and St. Augustine real- 
ized, is likewise instinctive in the 
human heart. It is the way of 
struggle and tears and blood and 
hardship and humiliation and self- 
denial. That is the way in which 
all the great mystics of history have 
run rejoicing, and there is no other. 

B. M. K. 
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Europe and the German Question. 
By F. W. Foerster. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

Few books can claim as author 
a man with Professor Foerster’s 
reputation for proficiency in schol- 
arship, keen sense of spiritual val- 
ues and long record of suffering for 
his convictions. Trained at Frei- 
burg where he received the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1893, 
he was imprisoned two years later; 
then, after having served as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Vienna and 
in Munich, he found his academic 
career cut short and was forced to 
retire to Switzerland in 1916 be- 
cause he criticized Bismarck. He 
still believes that the outbreak of 
war in 1914 was the culmination 
of a process which began about 
the year 1866; and for the first 
World War, he holds Germany was 
solely responsible. No wonder that 
entertaining these views, and in 
addition being accustomed to speak 
out boldly, he found Germany too 
dangerous a place of residence. 

Catholic readers read with ap- 
preciation some years ago, a widely 
circulated volume in which Pro- 
fessor Foerster published his sub- 
stantially Catholic opinion on 
Marriage and the Sex Problem. 
The book before us at present—an 
enlarged edition of a work which 
appeared originally in 1936—is the 
judgment of an enlightened spir- 
itual-minded scholar on a system 
with which Hitler has made us 
familiar. That judgment may be 
summarized in the statement that 
Germany has been converted into a 
laboratory in which hypotheses 
fundamentally false have been car- 
ried out to the bitter end, with 
German seriousness, German meth- 
od, German logic serving the cause 
of evil. Under Prussian influence, 


the doctrine of isolated national 
sovereignty has developed into a 
sheer mania, the consequence of 
which must necessarily be either 
the enslavement of one nationality 
by another, or supernational fed- 
eration. 

Germany, the author points out, 
has been able to commit large 
crimes with impunity because she 
has capitalized a religious devotion 
developed during the centuries. It 
is in the last analysis a sort of ter- 
rifying alliance between Christians 
and anti-Christ, which now threat- 
ens to ruin our entire epoch. 
Unlike Italy, more tolerant because 
more pagan, says Foerster, Ger- 
many will not allow the existence 
of Christianity side by side with the 
national government; for the mod- 
ern German state has affirmed it- 
self to be a religion with the decla- 
ration, “I will have none other 
gods but me.” J. Mcs. 


New Poets From Old. By Henry W. 
Wells. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $3.50. 

Pageant of Letters. By Alfred Noyes. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 

What Is Literature? By Charles 
Du Bos. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00. 

Dr. Wells subtitles his volume “a 
study in literary genetics,” but it 
sounds less forbidding when ex- 
plained as an inquiry into the 
sources and influences evident in 
modern poetry. And indeed, the 
book itself is far from forbidding, 
although to many students it may 
seem imperfectly balanced. For 
instance, it is extremely interesting 
to find Gererd Hopkins’ debt to the 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
stressed when other influences have 
oftener been pointed out, or to trace 
the Langland derivations in Day 
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Lewis, the Chaucerian in Mr. 
Auden and the obviously Augustan 
in the Sitwells. But it seems push- 
ing things a bit too far to discover 
in E. E. Cummings’ enigmatic ex- 
periments any kinship with the 
Elizabethan lyric, or to imagine 
Shakespearean affinities in the tor- 
tured and torturing Robinson Jef- 
fers. Nor is it possible to feel that 
full justice has been done to the 
best work of Robert Frost or Edna 
Millay. And why, one wonders, 
should mention be made of Ches- 
terton’s satiric ballades but none of 
his thrilling ballads, which hark 
back so emphatically to an ancient 
and honorable heritage? 

These questions press upon the 
reviewer; yet every author has a 
right to choose and limit his sub- 
ject-matter if he makes no claim 
to inclusiveness. Alfred Noyes’ 
collection of essays uses this liberty 
for a free discussion of English 
poets from Chaucer to Alice Mey- 
nell, and of prose writers from 
Bacon to Meredith. He gives us 
sound criticism, the criticism of an 
artist and a scholar; and when, as 
in the studies of Dickens and 
Shelley, love goes into it, it is even 
more than sound. 

But if one is searching for that 
rare and starry thing, inspired 
criticism, M. Du Bos’ little volume 
brings it in superabundant meas- 
ure. Here are gathered four lec- 
tures given by the French phi- 
losopher to the faculty of St. 
Mary’s College at Notre Dame, and 
in them he touches profoundly yet 
lucidly upon such deep matters as 
the relation of Literature to “the 
Soul,” “to Light,” “to Beauty” and 
“to the Word”—-since literature is 
itself “an incarnation wherein the 
creative emotion is made flesh in 
words.” To Charles Du Bos it is 
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also the “meeting-ground of two 
souls,” and when our “psychic tem- 
perature” falls low, he wisely sends 
us to the great writers of past and 
present, that from them we may 
win that “correct diagnosis” which 
is the first requirement for healing. 
He is a master of Catholic criti- 
cism at its best—a criticism at once 
clearly objective and intensely sub- 
jective in its rightness; and to all 
who prize such criticism and the 
Catholic literature it serves, this 
last will and testament among his 
published books takes to itself 
something of the sanctity and in- 
dispensability of a missal. Kk. B. 


Katharine Tekakwitha. Original 
Documents first published at the 
Vatican Polyglot Press now done 
into English and presented for 
the edification of the Faithful. 
New York: Fordham University 
Press. $7.50. 

This volume might be utilized as 
an exhibit to convey the proper 
meaning of the word “sumptu- 
ous”; for, as the dictionary indi- 
cates, that would mean it is costly, 
splendid, magnificent. Now, for 
the first time, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites has permitted the pub- 
lication in English of a book which 
includes the official report of its 
researches upon a person proposed 
for beatification and canonization. 

Almost sixty years ago the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, re- 
quested the Holy See to take up the 
Cause of Katharine Tekakwitha. 
Not until 1931 was the process in- 
stituted at Albany, N. Y.; and then 
in the following year the study 
was submitted to the historical sec- 
tion of the Congregation of Rites. 
An examination of the material in- 
serted in the process, and a critical 
study of the sources drawn upon 






































has been completed by further 
researches; and the whole is 
contained in the present Positio. 
It contains a brief summary of 
the whole story by the official Re- 
lator-General, a series of documents 
on all the different aspects of the 
Cause and in an appendix a bibli- 
ography; and on the inside of the 
covers, maps show the places men- 
tioned in the Positio. The decora- 
tions are characteristically Indian. 
The frontispiece is a copper gravure 
reproduction of an oil painting of 
Katharine; and twelve wood en- 
gravings present scenes from the 
Indian maiden’s life. The paper is 
water marked with a Mohawk de- 
sign; the type (Baskerville fourteen 
point) is a joy to the reader. This 
publication which reflects honor on 
the Fordham University Press is a 
worthy tribute to the holy maiden 
who probably will soon represent 
the Mohawks in the ranks of the 
canonized saints. J. McS. 


Dostoevski. The Making of a Nov- 
elist. By Ernest J. Simmons. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 

Critics are agreed that the two 
greatest names in Russian litera- 
ture, if not in the literature of the 
world, are Tolstoy and Dostoevski. 
What a difference though in the 
two novelists! 

Tolstoy was a man of robust 
health, who lived an easy, well 
ordered life in his costly country 
manor. He rejected the teachings 
of the Russian Church, and while 
professing to be a loyal follower of 
the Gospel, as a matter of fact in- 
vented a gospel of his own. While 


holding that property was the 
source of all evil, he allowed family 
ties to prevent his renouncing his 
own fortune. 


He continually at- 
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tacked all constituted authority, 
and yet because of his popularity, 
the Russian Church and the Rus- 
sian government were powerless 
to send him to exile or to prison. 
All foreign literature was anathema 
to him—he was a proud, narrow- 
minded Russian. 

On the other hand Dostoevski 
was an invalid his life long—an 
epileptic whose disease was ag- 
gravated by his four years impris- 
onment in Siberia, his enforced 
army life, his constant struggle 
against overwhelming debts, his 
gambling, his immorality. In early 
life he was a conspirator con- 
demned to death, but after his par- 
don he became a strong defender 
of Russian autocracy. He was al- 
ways most bitter in his attacks upon 
the Church Catholic, and although 
a practicing Christian, his faith 
was of the vaguest kind, based 
more upon sentiment than upon 
reason. He was broad-minded in 
his appreciation of the literatures 
of England, France and Germany, 
although he despised the West as 
inferior in the things of the spirit 
to his idealized Russia. 

Ernest Simmons in this critical 
study of the works of Dostoevski 
describes in detail those factors 
that influenced his creative process 
and his religious, political and so- 
cial thought. The quotations from 
the novels have been based on the 
excellent translations of Constance 
Garnett, although in every case they 
have been compared with the orig- 
inals. The quotations from Dos- 
toevski’s letters, notes and articles 
have been translated directly from 
the Russian. 

While the author gives us inci- 
dentally a good sketch of the man 
—his schooling, his army life, his 
imprisonment at Omsk, his mar- 
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riages to Marie Isaeva and Anna 
Smitkina, his liaison with Pauline 
Suslova,—his main purpose is to 
treat Dostoevski as a literary artist. 
With the aid of the novelist’s 
copious notes, he tells us how he 
outlined his ever-changing plots, 
how he invented his characters, and 
how he decided questions of form 
and narrative technique. 

He analyzes in detail every one 
of Dostoevski’s novels from The 
Family Friend of 1859 to The 
Brothers Karamazov of 1880. He 
brings out clearly the influence of 
Dickens, Balzac and Cervantes, and 
shows how Dostoevski’s portraits 
of criminals, madmen, suicides, 
murderers and degenerates were 
often suggested by real happenings 
in the every day life of Russia. 

The picture of a socialism that 
results in human slavery, and of 
an equality rooted in despotism, 
described in The Possessed, has 
been cited as a prophecy of the 
happenings in the Soviet Russia of 
our day. His dream of a Russia 
that would end the class struggle 
has certainly not been realized. 

a b Cc 


Italy in the Making. Jan. 1, 1848 to 
Nov. 16, 1848. By G. H.-H. and 
J. Berkeley. Cambridge, Eng.: 
At the University Press. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $6.00. 
This third volume of an extreme- 

ly interesting—and for purposes of 

record most valuable — work deals 
chiefly with the diplomatic and 
military features of the struggle be- 
tween Austria and the Italian states 
in the year 1848. It seems to have 
spoken the last word in the citing 
of pertinent documentary material 
and in the careful analysis of field 

operations. Of course Pius IX. 

looms large in the story; and it is 
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a pleasure to report that the joint 
authors have approached the study 
of his share in the struggle with a 
determination to go to the heart of 
the subject and to publish their 
findings frankly. Their judgment 
may be best conveyed by quoting 
the comment they make on the cele- 
brated speech of Pius to the car- 
dinals in the Consistory of April 
29th, in which he announced his 
unwillingness to go farther in the 
war against Austria and sacrificed 
both his personal popularity and 
the support of the Italian leaders: 
“It was by this Allocution that he 
saved, perhaps forever, the interna- 
tional character of the papacy.” 
The impartial attitude of the Ber- 
keleys and the degree of courage 
they possess can possibly be best 
illustrated by their treatment of the 
accusations commonly made 
against Ferdinand II. of Naples, 
“King Bomba”; for they reach what 
on the whole is a rather sympa- 
thetic estimate of this much ma- 
ligned and widely hated monarch. 
J. McS. 


Queen Elizabeth. By Theodore May- 
nard. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $4.00. 

There are still people who think 
of Elizabeth as appropriately en- 
titled “Good Queen Bess”; but for- 
tunately for the cause of truth their 
number grows less as years go on. 
The dwindling of this grotesquely 
misinformed multitude began dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, with 
the development of a new spirit 
which insisted that research should 
take the place of rumor, and that 
ancient legends should be pared 
down until they conformed strictly 
to the ascertained facts. Even after 
the accession of truth as recognized 
sovereign of the kingdom of history, 

















however, the great mass of men 
and women still remained under 
the spell of myths and traditions, 
born of prejudice and nurtured by 
ignorance—largely because popular 
literature dressed lies up in beauti- 
ful garments and carefully kept 
them alive. That persistence of 
what we may call the Protestant 
version of English history is due 
most of all in recent times to the 
activity of the literary man rather 
than the historian. 

It is because of the situation just 
described that we welcome with en- 
thusiasm books which combine 
careful study of sources with a high 
degree of literary craftsmanship. 
Such a book is Theodore Maynard’s 
Queen Elizabeth, based upon wide 
and intelligent reading, written in 
delightful style and possessing es- 
pecially great value because it deals 
with a subject highly favored by 
Protestant propagandists. Mr. May- 
nard might have chosen to postpone 
publication until critical researches 
not yet concluded had enlightened 
us on certain points in the story of 
Queen Elizabeth; but in that case 
we would have been condemned to 
wait for an indefinite period. It is 
better to have this book based upon 
a conscientious study and a pleas- 
ing presentation of the available 
data than to await a more perfect 
substitute. One addition to the 
comprehensive bibliography, might 
have been made,—namely, the later 
volumes of Pastor’s History of the 
Popes. The list here given includes 
Volumes XIV. to XIX. of the Eng- 
lish edition; but Volume XXIV., 
published in 1935, contains some 
material which the author would 
have found useful in describing 
the beginnings of the controversy 
between the Appellants and the 
Jesuits. 


J. McS. 
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People: The Quantity and Quality of 
Population. By Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00. 

You and Heredity. By Amram 
Scheinfeld. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $3.00. 

In a brief review—and that is all 
his book deserves—it is impossible 
even to record Mr. Fairchild’s many 
inaccurate statements of doctrine 
and of fact, much less to answer his 
many unproved assumptions. He 
begins with a dogmatic denial of 
the unity of the race,—“there never 
was a first man and a first woman” 
—and like a penny-a-liner in a 
Sunday newspaper draws a fancy 
picture of “the stoop-shouldered, 
brown, furry animals with project- 
ing jaws, retreating foreheads, and 
beetling brows” who were our mil- 
lion-a-year-ago ancestors. He ends 
his book with a defense of the birth 
control movement and a lauda- 
tory account of its champion, Mrs. 
Sanger. 

While Fairchild acknowledges 
that Malthus knew of artificial birth 
control, and repudiated it as im- 
moral, he sneers at him as a con- 
ventional moralist, who by follow- 
ing ethical and religious standards 
“falls short of the standard of true 
scholarship”! On the other hand 
he defends Malthus’ two false as- 
sumptions, viz.: 1. That population 
when unchecked, goes on doubling 
itself every twenty-five years, or 
increases in geometrical propor- 
tion. 2. That the food supply could 
not possibly be made to increase 
faster than in an arithmetical ratio. 
He fails to realize that population 
often remains stationary, and some- 
times declines. Moreover, man by 
his own efforts can, as a matter of 
fact, increase the food supply, and 
he has done so, 
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Fairchild rejoices in the fact that 
birth control has won defenders 
among Protestant churchmen, but 
he at least gives credit to the Catho- 
lic Church “as the only religious 
body in western countries that 
offers organized opposition to the 
movement.” 

The purpose of Mr. Scheinfeld’s 
popular treatise on heredity is 
threefold: 1. To sift out from the 
genetics laboratories and research 
fields the outstanding facts about 
heredity directly applicable to hu- 
man beings; 2. To present these 
facts in clearcut, untechnical lan- 
guage, diagrams and illustrations; 
3. To point out what their signifi- 
cance may be to the individual and 
society, leaving the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. 

The science of heredity is a new 
science, resting for the most part 
on mere hypotheses, but giving us 
at the same time many positive 
findings. The author is not as a 
rule dogmatic, but time and time 
again professes his own ignorance 
on controversial matters, and cites 
the ignorance of many scientists 
whom he quotes. A number of in- 
teresting chapters treat of genes and 
chromosomes, the factors that de- 
termine sex, features, bodily struc- 
ture, eye, skin and hair color; 
hereditary disease, blood tests, the 
problem of the I. Q.’s, the inherit- 
ance of musical talent, the utter 
falsity of the Nazi race theories, the 
absurd inferences drawn from the 
Kallikaks and the Jukes, blood 
tests in paternity cases, etc. 

The author condemns steriliza- 
tion not on moral grounds, but sim- 
ply because practically it is a fail- 
ure, and liable to great abuse; he 
advocates birth control information 
for “the more backward persons in 
our population,” without the slight- 
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est grasp of its being against nature 
or morals; he defends artificial in- 
semination by an outsider “with no 
infraction of the moral code”! 

The book is illustrated by the au- 
thor with four charts in full color 
and seventy-five drawings, maps 
and diagrams. Among the scores 
of scientists Mr. Scheinfeld con- 
sulted we did not find one Catholic 
name. B. L. C. 


Trelawny. By Margaret Armstrong. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 

When Edward Trelawny sent 
the manuscript of the book that ap- 
peared as The Adventures of a 
Younger Son to Mary Shelley, she 
objected that he had better tone it 
down or it “would not obtain femi- 
nine readers.” To this he replied, 
“Dear Mary, I love women, and you 
know it; but my life is not dedi- 
cated to them; it is to men I 
write. ... I predict it will be pop- 
ular with sailors.” Miss Arm- 
strong has now used his original 
title, A Man’s Life, as her subtitle. 

Yet I confess that exciting as the 
early adventures are, I found them, 
after a while, a little wearisome. 
For where I was able to check Tre- 
lawny—in the part about India—I 
could smell exaggeration. The man 
was not a liar; he probably thought 
he was absolutely truthful: he was 
merely a romantic. He told part 
of the truth with astonishing vivid- 
ness, but it is nearly always, one 
fears, slightly awry. © 

It is, however, no use to com- 
plain about that. Trelawny had to 
be himself, passionate, forthright, 
prejudiced. What has to be done 
is to discover some means for 
separating the false from the true. 
In Byron’s case Miss Armstrong 
finds the dislike Trelawny had for 


























him arising from his love for By- 
ron’s badly treated mistress, Clare 
Clairmont. Even so, Trelawny was 
in awe of the poet’s genius, while 
finding much to condemn in the 
man. And he was not so prejudiced 
as to fail to deny, very vigorously 
and flatly, the stories about Byron’s 
drunkenness and his relations with 
his half-sister. Shelley, of course, 
Trelawny adored without reserva- 
tion. Of neither poet’s last years 
should we know very much except 
for Trelawny’s account of them. 
Margaret Armstrong has fol- 
lowed her Fanny Kemble with an 
equally good book. If not abso- 
lutely first-rate—for there are oc- 
casional lapses into faulty under- 
standing, or vulgarism, or some- 
what bad writing—it is almost first- 
rate, and is certainly far superior 
to most biographies. Only when 
one has closed the book and thinks 
about it quietly does it begin to 
dawn on one that Miss Armstrong 
has, after all, not shown us Tre- 
lawny as clearly as she might. 
Nothing could be more swinging 
than the action, nothing more 
sprightly than the style. But 
though we see Trelawny doing and 
saying all sorts of things, we still 
are rather vague—unless we can 
fill in the gaps ourselves —as to 
just what sort of a man he was. 
T. M. 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. 
Chosen and Edited by Lord 
David Cecil. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.00. 


Of the anthologies comparable to 
this the finest up to now is The 
Treasury of Sacred Song, edited by 
Palgrave and published in 1889. 
Though still admirable it omits, of 
course, the religious poetry of the 
past four decades. 


Lord Cecil, 
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though his total of poems is 352 as 
compared with Palgrave’s 423, has 
concentrated on the greater poets 
and has given our contemporaries 
representation. 

In a sympathetic and penetrating 
introduction Cecil divides English 
Christian verse into four phases. 
The first is the pre-Reformation 
phase whose product though not 
extensive “seems closer to heaven 
and more firmly rooted in the earth 
than those of later times.” The 
second period includes the seven- 
teenth century in which religious 
poetry reached its greatest height 
in the work of Campion, Southwell, 
Crashaw, Traherne, Vaughan, Her- 
bert, and especially Donne whom 
Cecil ranks first among English 
Christian poets. Milton, of course, 
outdistanced Donne as a poet but 
what he valued were the Stoic 
rather than the Christian virtues. 
“If,” says Cecil neatly, “Milton is 
not our greatest religious poet, he 
is the greatest of English poets who 
have made religion their subject.” 

The third period, beginning with 
the Restoration and extending to 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was marked by distinguished 
religious verse by Dryden, Pope, 
Young, and Thomson and famous 
hymns by Watts, Charles Wesley, 
and Cowper. As to the mystic Blake 
Cecil includes him but with hesita- 
tion since “if a Christian at all he 
was certainly a heretic.” 

The fourth period (1850 to the 
present) includes in its first phase 
four poets in the field of Christian 
verse whom Cecil deems at least 
the equals of Vaughan and Cra- 
shaw,—Browning, Patmore, Gerard 
Hopkins, and Christina Rossetti. 
Of these Palgrave includes one of 
Patmore and Cecil six, four of 
Christina Rossetti and Cecil thir- 
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teen, while Palgrave offers nothing 
of either Browning or Hopkins. 
Among lesser figures Cecil names 
Lionel Johnson, Alice Meynell, 
“Michael Field” and—a surprising 
underestimate—Francis Thompson. 
In pre-War years the memorable 
voices were those of Chesterton and 
Belloc; in the post-War period 
those of T. S. Eliot, Force Stead, 
and Ruth Pitter. 

Despite these revelations of re- 
ligious feeling our day remains, es- 
pecially among poets, an age of 
doubt. Thus this anthology, ad- 
mirably chosen, comes opportune- 
ly, for its faith, hope, and beauty 
lift up the heart of the believer and 
challenge the attention of all to 
whom great poetry speaks. 

J. J. R. 


Minority Report. By Bernard De 
Voto. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.75. 

The essays in this book which 
are on such subjects as Lewis and 
Clark, or Gettysburg, or the Lincoln 
Election, hardly deserve comment. 
Nor is the literary criticism distin- 
guished by anything except its 
truculence. Nevertheless Mr. De 
Voto hits some nails squarely on 
the head, especially in his attacks 
on the kind of pedantic nonsense 
which so often appears in PMLA 
and on “The Faculty Style.” It is 
only too true that it would be hard 
to find worse writing than is per- 
petrated by the majority of col- 
lege teachers of English. “The 
simple first step, then,” he says, 
“in any program to improve the 
teaching of composition at a col- 
lege, is to hire writers to do it.” The 
notion is so sound that it must be 
rejected as preposterous. 

Yet I regret that I do not find Mr. 
De Voto’s own style very much bet- 
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ter than the one he denounces. It 
is no doubt more lucid and concise, 
being the work of a professional. 
But it is unlovely, just as his mind, 
though eager and assimilative, is 
commonplace. Hardly ever does 
there appear a sentence that can be 
relished for its cadence, and as 
there are never more than two of 
these in succession, they are lost 
in the flat fat mass. To get through 
the book at all I had to read it at 
top speed, ignoring everything but 
its naked content. If others will do 
the same, they may think Minority 
Report worth an hour or two. And 
if they are indifferent to style, of 
course its absence will not matter. 
Even so, they will probably find 
much to quarrel with, in particular 
the naive assumption that a meta- 
physical system is unnecessary in 
either life or letters. Mr. De Voto 
believes that all he does is test the 
data presented and, so far as pos- 
sible, separate the factual from the 
illusory. These scientific preten- 
sions are as absurd in their way as 
those paraded in the learned jour- 
nals. What the man really is is a 
ready, rowdy journalist, capable of 
turning his hand to almost any 
chore, but he is certainly not a 
critic and is almost the precise op- 
posite of an artist. T. M. 


John Wilson Croker. By Myron F. 
Brightfield. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press. 
$3.50. 

Every reader of Macaulay recalls 
his béte noir, John Wilson Croker, 
whom he assailed with vitriolic bit- 
terness in his review of Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson. So, 
too, every reader of Keats remem- 
bers that it was this same Croker 
who attacked Endymion in the 
Quarterly Review, and the student 



























of Byron and of Shelley need not be 
reminded of Byron’s jeering “Who 
killed John Keats?” and Shelley’s 
declaration in the Preface to Ado- 
nais that Keats’ demise must be laid 
at Croker’s door. Macaulay’s ex- 
coriations and Shelley’s charge have 
kept Croker’s reputation under a 
cloud for three generations. 

Two other blots have remained 
on Croker’s scutcheon neither, how- 
ever, so black as these because 
neither is so well known. One grew 
out of the charge that Croker had 
deliberately spied upon Mrs. Mary 
Anne Clarke, mistress of George 
IIl.’s second son, the Duke of York, 
and center of a scandal involving 
the sale of important army posts. 
The other charge held him as con- 
doning an affair of the notorious 
third Marquis of Hertford, the al- 
leged original of milord Steyne in 
Vanity Fair. 

Professor Brightfield’s researches 
have convinced him—and the open- 
minded reader—of the injustice of 
all these indictments and he vindi- 
cates Croker handsomely though 
never, he insists, in the face of the 
existing evidence as he interprets 
it. 

Croker was a man of excellent 
family, a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and the possessor of 
many talents. His ambitions were 
honorable and he realized most of 
them. He was long a member of 
Parliament, did brilliant work in 
the Clarke scandal case, was the 
ablest and best informed member 
of the Tory opposition in its attacks 
upon the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
while less able than Macaulay as an 
orator, surpassed him as a debater. 
He enjoyed the close friendship of 
many distinguished men of his day 
among them Peel, Wellington, and 
Walter Scott, and had sufficient in- 
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fluence to secure the appointment 
of Southey to the laureateship. At 
twenty-eight he was named to the 
lucrative and important post of 
Secretary of the Admiralty and per- 
formed his duties with an efficiency 
which for twenty-one years irri- 
tated the political foes of his party. 
He belonged to that unfaltering 
group of Irish Protestants who sup- 
ported Catholic emancipation, he 
delivered an enthusiastic speech in 
favor of the purchase of the Elgin 
Marbles, his record of disinterested 
service to other men is long and 
honorable and he proved himself an 
intelligent author, a judicious edi- 
tor, and a widely-read and stimulat- 
ing reviewer. Add for good meas- 
ure that he was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, a sponsor of the 
Quarterly Review, and a principal 
founder of The Athenaeum. De- 
spite a crowded life (lived, as Pro- 
fessor Brightfield shows, generously 
and intelligently), Croker lived to 
be seventy-six. 

This book has been badly needed 
not only for the fresh light it throws 
on a perennially fascinating period 
but as a corrective of long preva- 
lent myths from which an able and 
honest man was the sufferer. 

J. 3. R 


Walter Bagehot. By William Irvine. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $4.50. 

It is no reproach to Professor 
Irvine to say that it could not have 
been a very difficult task to write on 
Walter Bagehot. His writings are 
not very extensive; yet they are 
sufficiently varied to save their 
critic from monotony; and Bage- 
hot lived several lives simultane- 
ously, so providing the opportunity 
to consider him as banker, econo- 
mist, political philosopher and 
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critic. The Bagehot bibliography, 
moreover, is not a large one; those 
who have written about him are 
few, those who have influenced him 
are fewer still. To note what he de- 
rived from Aristotle and Hazlitt 
and Macaulay and Burke almost 
suffices. His was not a very origi- 
nal mind: what he had was a great 
gift for dressing up his discoveries 
attractively. His writing is that of 
a highly cultivated and urbane busi- 
ness man, something done in his 
leisure, not his main work. Its 
value lies in its gusto and wit. 
Though he _ constantly _ belittled 
“cleverness”—at any rate in poli- 
tics—and was never tired of mak- 
ing the paradox that stupidity is 
necessary for success, he was him- 
self extremely clever. Of course by 
the term “stupidity” he really 
meant common sense, in which 
quality also he abounded. In no 
respect did he show his good sense 


more fully than in his refusal— 
though he was a banker and a po- 
litical economist—to believe that 
sums were anything except “mat- 


ters of opinion.” By which he 
merely was confessing that he left 
dull details to subordinates. He 
understood his own special gifts: 
it was for him to indicate the direc- 
tion or throw out suggestive hints; 
he could be acute and amusing, but 
as Professor Irvine puts it, “In ab- 
stract theory he was somewhat de- 
ficient.” For this reason his liter- 
ary criticism is stimulating but 
hardly profound. When he died at 
the age of fifty-one he had made a 
name for himself in several depart- 
ments of activity. But there is 
nothing particularly heroic to 
record of his life or his likable 
personality. 

As I have said, Professor Irvine 
has provided himself with a not too 
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exacting subject. But it should 
also be said that he has handled it 
with complete understanding. The 
first hundred pages of his book are 
biographical; the rest are critical. 
If his theme is hardly exhilarating, 
he handles it with sound scholar- 
ship and a cleverness somewhat 
akin to Bagehot’s own. He never 
attempts to squeeze out of Bagehot 
more than was in him, and he is 
secure enough in his intelligence 
not to be afraid of the obvious and 
the paradoxical. What he says of 
Walter Bagehot might also be said 
of himself, “It is possible to be al- 
most infinitely clever, if only one 
is content to be wrong.” 7. iM 


Beowulf, the Oldest English Epic. 
Translated into Alliterative Verse 
by Charles W. Kennedy. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$1.65. 

I have often wondered why so 
many people have translated Beo- 
wulf and have come to the con- 
clusion that it must be for the op- 
posite reason that everyone has 
tried his hand at Horace. There it 
is a case of what Yeats has called 
the fascination of what’s difficult; 
Beowulf, on the other hand, is easy 
—that is, unless like William Mor- 
ris, the translator tries to follow 
the original meter with too pedan- 
tic an archaism. Setting aside the 
prose renderings of George K. An- 
derson, C. B. Tinker and J. Earle, 
which really accept the difficulties 
by attempting a scrupulous adher- 
ence to the literal meaning, it is far 
from hard to do what Professor 
Kennedy has done and hammer out 
something whose vigorous allitera- 
tion conveys, along with some of 
the meaning, some of the “feel” of 
the old heroic poem. This is what 
James M. Garnett and Francis B. 
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Gummere did, and now Dr. Ken- 
nedy has done it again. But though 
he has performed his job with liter- 
ary competence, and it need hardly 
be said with scholarship, I confess 
to thinking it a trifle redundant— 
especially in view of C. K. Scott- 
Moncrieff’s translation. 

This, however, is not intended to 
belittle what Professor Kennedy 
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has given us. His rendering, fol- 
lowing the Klaeber text, is spirited, 
and is made all the easier to follow 
by being divided up into sections. 
Moreover his introductory notes 
are admirable, even if they add lit- 
tle to what Ten Brink and Ker, and 
R. W. Chambers, among others, 
have already supplied. 
T. M. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


PicturRE Books: It’s a happy 
time to revive family memories 
when the pencil which created Fer- 
dinand tells the tale. Robert Law- 
son reminds himself in an appeal- 
ing memento of his father and 
mother and their fathers and moth- 
ers that They Were Good and Strong 
(Viking Press. $1.50). One grand- 
father, a Scotch sea captain, met his 
litttle Dutch wife peeping out of a 
great farm wagon on the wharf at 
New York and their pretty daugh- 
ter fell in love with the young 
Southerner who had carried the 
guidon for General Johnstone’s ar- 
tillery until there were no more 
gunners left to guide. In the few 
words between his very worth while 
drawings, Mr. Lawson conjures a 
whole American saga. It was a 
happy idea for the anonymous Sis- 
ter of Charity of Nazareth, Ky., to 
picture the Christ Child as Our 
Playmate (Wellesley Hills, Mass.: 
Character Building Publications. 
$1.00), joining the little boys and 
girls of today in their games, their 
walks, their daily play, and telling 
them the story of Creation in sim- 
ple words with apt explanations. 
It is a new approach to the old 
problem of making our Lord’s pres- 
ence a reality to little ones. Eleanora 


Madsen’s colorful pictures with 
their busy little girls and boys, will 
captivate small readers and just 
“lookers.” 

It is a pity that Jesus and His 
Friends, by Alice Mary Jones, illus- 
trated by Lucretia Malcher (Rand, 
McNally & Co. 50c) has very little 
to recommend it beyond the name. 
John the Baptist seems to appear 
as a stranger to our Lord instead 
of His cousin and we begin to won- 
der if anything is gained in offer- 
ing little children mediocre prose 
instead of the New Testament? St. 
Anthony’s Pig, by Isabel de Palencia 
(Pictures by Ceferino Palencia 
Tubau. Longmans, Green & Co. 
75c), is a nice little book in amus- 
ing format about the old Spanish 
custom of selecting a baby pig to 
give to some poor person for good 
luck on the Feast of St. Anthony 
the Hermit. Until the 17th of 
January, the Pig with a ribbon 
round its neck is fed by the whole 
village and, as Pinky was a good- 
hearted little pig, she shared her 
luck with a stray kitten, a lame 
duck and a turtle. Pinky happens 
also to be the name of a sociable 
plush rabbit who was buried in a 
rubbish heap in Arizona but Mar- 
garet W. Nelson, the author, sees 
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to it that Pinky Finds a Home (Pic- 
tures by Anne Heyneman. Holiday 
House. $1.75) when Breezy, a 
wooden terrier and Gammon, a 
hound, dig Pinky out and take him 
to live with them and Algie, and 
the moth-eaten Mumper. Pinky’s 
long flight on a buzzard winds up 
a very adventurous stuffed animal 
story. On the other hand, Joel 
Stolper’s Patches (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $1.50) is a very real giraffe, 
who learns how to be wary of lions, 
leopards and pythons on the Afri- 
can veldt until he and his tall 
young bride are captured and taken 
to a Zoo where they setttle down 
to light housekeeping very happily. 
Mr. Stolper’s studies of the giraffe 
in yellow and black are distinctly 
worth while and it is pleasant to 
know that the insatiable curiosity 
of giraffes makes them very happy 
tenants of a Zoo. That was really 
the proper place for Josephine De 
Witt’s Felicia, the Curious Cow 
(Thomas Nelson & Son. $1.50), 
who wandered around one moonlit 
night collecting gossip about Cock 
Robin and Delilah the Cat until 
Felicia jumped right over the moon. 
In her stall next morning was a 
note, “No milk today.” Did you 
ever? But seriously, “Did you ever 
see a hippo with feathers down his 
back? Did you ever see a croco- 
dile sitting on a tack?” Well, if 
you never did before, you will in 
this brightly-colored picture book, 
Did You Ever, by Elizabeth Honnes 
and Pelagie Doane (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $1.50). We’re sure M. 
and Mme. Augustin wished that 


their crocodile had sat on a big 
tack when that wicked old reptile 
locked up his owners in a cage and 
took charge of their Circus himself. 
While a seal cracked the whip, the 
Augustins had to balance balls on 
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their noses and they might still be 
at it if they hadn’t been rescued by 
the loyal giraffe, Mlle. Rosalie. 
Topsy Turvy Circus, by Georges 
Duplaix (Harper & Bros. $1.50), 
is full of the gayest and brightest 
double - page pictures by Tibor 
Gergely. 

Many babies already love Mar- 
garet Wise Brown’s Noisy Book. 
She has another ready for them this 
year, The Country Noisy Book (Wil- 
liam R. Scott. $1.00), which they 
will love even more, and it has the 
same bright, simply outlined pic- 
tures by Leonard Weisgard. First 
cousins, surely, to the beloved 
Mittens are Sheba the cat and her 
irresistible kittens, Brenda, Char- 
coal and Butch, which stand out 
on the pages of Clare Turlay New- 
berry’s April’s Kittens (Harper & 
Bros. $1.75). We can well believe 
that they were drawn from life and 
we can well sympathize with April’s 
dilemma. At the back of the book 
—a happy idea—is a duplicate of 
one of its loveliest pictures ready 
to be removed to the nursery wall. 
There is another novel idea in Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire’s Ani- 
mals Everywhere (Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $1.25) in which is literally 
unfolded in one long strip the pano- 
rama of animal life from the tropics 
to the frigid North. On one side 
more than fifty animals are litho- 
graphed in four colors, while on 
the other side the same animals 
appear in one color with their backs 
turned and their calls given in a 
simple text. And as a further 
recommendation, the book is bound 
in washable cloth. Another nov- 
elty sure of its appeal, is a com- 
bination play, story and picture 
book, Punch and Judy, adapted by 
Margaret Wise Brown and illus- 
trated very strikingly by Leonard 
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Weisgard (William R. Scott. $1.50). 
The jacket is so made that it is a 
puppet stage, directions for the 
making of which are to be found 
on the book’s back flap. Small 
lovers of Pinocchio will chuckle 
over his adventures with a lovely 
Persian cat in Helene Carter’s 
Smoky and Pinocchio (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00) with its delightful 
pictures. Quite different is Fran- 
goise’s The Story of Colette (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00), a lonely 
little girl who adopts a collection of 
animals and then wishes she could 
sometimes be lonely again. The 
format of the book is charming, its 
pages full of naive little figures 
drawn as a child might draw them 
had he the artist’s skill. 

The pages of The Farmer’s 
Friends, by Glenn Rounds (Holiday 
House. 50c), are of double thick- 
ness for very little children but they 
offer animal pictures of real merit. 
From the same publisher come two 
more Cloth Books to add to last 
year’s successful two ($1.00 each), 
one about vehicles with vivid pic- 
tures by Leonard Weisgard and one 
about food with equally effective 
pictures by Glenn Rounds. Mothers 
will welcome them as they are of 
sturdy cloth, washable, tear-proof, 
wear-proof (well, virtually) and 
non-poisonous. Fantastic but deco- 
rative are the lithographs in green 
and pink with a Bermudian back- 
ground, by Leonard Weisgard for 
Dorothy Clark’s slight story of 
Little Joe (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00), a black pony, who, by run- 
ning away, collected a number of 
extra guests for his mistress’s pic- 
nic. The pictures in Elaine and 
Willy Pogany’s Peterkin (Philadel- 
phia: David McKay Co. $1.50) seem 
less decorative than cartoonish and 
remind one that the story has al- 
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ready appeared with Walt Disney. 
Mechanics enter with the Asterisk 
Man in The Talking Typewriter, by 
Margaret Pratt (Pictures by Tibor 
Gergely. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50), when this obliging goblin 
proves with his good advice to 
Johnny Hopkins that when chil- 
dren are nice and take his advice, 
the keys of the typewriter fly! 
Last of all two books for little boys 
who like engines, and what little 
boy does not? A beautiful, sleek 
streamliner was Engine, Engine 
No. 9 (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00), which could pull a passenger 
train as well as a heavy freight 
over the mountains with a Toot- 
Toot-Toot! Edith Thacher Hurd 
tells its story and her husband has 
drawn its pictures. Not so beautiful 
indeed is Hercules (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75), Hardie Gramatky’s 
old-fashioned fire engine, but it did 
things no fire truck could ever hope 
to do and ends its days honorably 
in a museum. The vivid pictures 
are all that any boyish heart could 
wish. 


YounGeER Boys: This Is the Way 
We Build a House (Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.00), according to Creighton 
Peet who once photographed Mike 
the Cat. Mr. Peet has taken re- 
vealing shots of the whole building 
process, but frankly the pictures 
are disappointing and we feel pen- 
cil and paper would, in this case, 
have been a clearer medium. In 
Paradise Valley, by Valenti Angelo 
(Viking Press. $2.00), little Pedro’s 
Father didn’t bother about build- 
ing when he brought his family up 
from Mexico, for he settled them all 
in an old caboose by the Southern 
Pacific’s big water tank on the 
Nevada desert. Pedro’s kindly na- 
ture got all upset when old Uncle 
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Pio began to trap coyotes on his 
ranch up in the hills and Pedro 
carried back an orphaned coyote 
to the caboose. A big fiesta cele- 
brates the decision of another mi- 
grating Mexican family to share 
the farm with Uncle Pio and closes 
a very human and understanding 
story. A New Mexican Boy, by 
Helen Laughlin Marshall (Illus- 
trated by Olive Rush. Holiday 
House. $2.00), is about Juan, an- 
other American of Mexican blood 
but this time of old Spanish stock. 
Juan has his own burro, Paco, with 
the white star on his forehead 
which proves his descent from the 
happy ass which carried the Holy 
Child to Egypt and the story is full 
of the rich old Spanish tradition 
that still prevails in the New Mexi- 
can mountains. Both the story and 
pictures are charming. Modern 
Portugal is the scene of Manoel, by 
Claire Nelson Atwater (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00), the story of 
a manly little boy and his dog and 
their adventures in Lisbon, where 
together they earn enough money 
to mend the Lucinda, Manoel’s fa- 
ther’s ship. The book is finely illus- 
trated by Theresa Kalab in soft 
tones of brown that blend with its 
lighter brown pages. 

A simple solution of the housing 
problem is the houseboat on the 
Mississippi that shelters Pa, Ma, 
Glorianna, Jupiter—and Augustus. 
Last year we left them stranded by 
the flood on a broken levee, now 
in Augustus Goes South (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.75) 
Le Grand, author and artist, has 
floated them into a Louisiana 
bayou. Exploring the bayous, Au- 
gustus and Albert, whose ancestors 
came from Arcadia, not only come 
upon a stolen mailbag but are kid- 
naped by the mail robbers, and we 
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hope Mr. Le Grand will continue 
the series. Friendship is again 
the theme in Mr. Ole, by Richard 
Bennett (Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.00), whom two little Irish boys 
welcome as their neighbor way up 
in the State of Washington. Mr. 
Ole, the Swedish sailor arrives in 
a circus wagon with two monkeys 
and the older O’Briens are not too 
enthusiastic about him until the 
monkeys rout some Indians and 
Mr. Ole saves the house from a 
forest fire. Mr. Bennett’s text and 
pictures are both full of individual- 
ity and character. Harriet Evatt 
takes us still further north in The 
Red Canoe (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50) 
which becomes the treasured pos- 
session of Johnny Whiteduck on 
the Ojibway Indian Reservation. 
But, much as he loves his canoe, 
Johnny Whiteduck wants to give it 
to the great white Medicine Man if 
he will only cure his lame friend, 
Little Beaver. Mrs. Evatt is inti- 
mate with the Ojibways whom the 
Canadian Government seems to 
treat so paternally, but we prefer 
her text to her pictures which seem 
a bit babyish. 

A thoroughly delightful story 
comes from Alexander Finta, Hun- 
garian sculptor and painter who, 
in My Brothers and I (Holiday 
House. $2.00) relates his own boy- 
hood adventures in the ancient city 
of Nagyvarad. They are such a 
nice family of seven boys and two 
girls who between them have quite 
an aviary to say nothing of a zoo. 
Even when they are almost starved, 
the Fintas adopt another poorer boy 
and are rewarded literally by a din- 
ner from the sky when they manage 
to snare and sell some rare song- 
birds during a blizzard. My Broth- 
ers and I in matter, style and pic- 
tures is one of the best books of the 
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year. Another that will hold young 
readers enthralled is Osa Johnson’s 
Jungle Friends, by Mrs. Martin 
Johnson (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00), thrilling stories of her jungle 
adventures, well filled with pictures 
and told in facile, sprightly style. 
Wilfrid S. Bronson tells a some- 
what fantastic tale in Children of 
the Sea (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00) of the friendship of a boy 
and a dolphin, but it rings true 
nevertheless and the author has 
illustrated it with many pictures of 
undersea life. 


Over Boys: Career books are the 
rage and, as might be expected, one 
of the liveliest is by A. A. Schechter, 
the organizer and head of N. B. C.’s 
News Department, whose own dy- 
namic energy galvanizes Go Ahead 
Garrison (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). 
Garrison is the kind of reporter 
who burns the soles off his shoes 
broadcasting from the crater of 
Vesuvius and who, when knocked 
unconscious for two days when he 
tries to fly to Boston just before the 
hurricane, turns defeat into victory 
by organizing a Red Cross Relief 
broadcast over an amateur set in 
a barn in Rhode Island. Naturally 
he ends up on top—like the author. 
Robert F. Kelley is sports writer on 
The New York Times and in Press 
Box (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00) he 
traces the development of a cub in 
his own department, taking him 
through prize-fighting, baseball, 
rowing, football, etc. It is encour- 
aging to find that the hero is given 
full credit for preserving his pro- 
fessional honor even though it may 
mean a scoop for the tabloids. Red 
Iron! (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), by 
Courtney Parmly Brown, an engi- 
heer, is best in its description of 
life in the C.C.C., but includes rail- 
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roads, bridge building, surveying 
and a job with the Port of New 
York Authority. The routine and 
background of gold mining is 
shown in Klondike Adventure, by 
Len Morgan (Pictures by William 
Hamaker. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
$1.50). In Dawson, Ted found that 
the lowest coin in circulation is a 
quarter and, in winter, water is 
sold there by the gallon from a 
heated sled. Everything else is ice. 
In summer Ted helped to wash the 
ore they had cut out during the 
long dark winter and then to carry 
the gold down to Dawson. It’s a 
written-to-order book but full of 
interesting information. 

History and romance are inter- 
woven in We Have Met the Enemy, 
by Ralph Mitchell Crosley (Illus- 
trated by William Sanderson. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00), which 
shows one cause for the War of 
1812 when the hero is forcibly 
taken off an American privateer by 
a British pressgang. Mr. Crosley 
gives a picture of the American 
sailors’ cruel sufferings on British 
ships both as crew and prisoners of 
war and, at last, our hero escapes 
from his Canadian jail and man- 
ages to join the forces of Commo- 
dore Perry in time to take part in 
building his navy and to receive 
from the Commodore his famous 
message during the battle of Lake 
Erie. The pretty heroine also has 
her share of hair-raising adven- 
tures. Last Clash of the Claymores 
is by two distinguished Museum 
executives, Maribelle Cormack and 
William P. Alexander (Illustrated 
by Norman Price. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $2.00). Its pages are 
blown with the clear wind of the 
Highlands and the scent of the 
heather and one lives again the days 
when Bonnie Prince Charlie, the 
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“Young Pretender,” led the clans 
to victory at Preston Pans and 
marched on London. The Whigs 
were taking flight when Culloden 
turned the tide and the Stuart fled 
to save a life that was doomed to 
tragedy. Gallant Lady Ann of Moy 
Castle, Flora MacDonald, old Cluny 
and Young Lochiel all come to life 
in these really stirring pages. 
Youngsters will enjoy every page of 
Sons of the Admiral, by Seth Har- 
mon & Harry I. Shumway (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $2.00), a glowing 
account of the life of Christopher 
Columbus as seen through the eyes 
of his two sons, Diego and Fer- 
nando. The book is well written, 
the details of Columbus’ four voy- 
ages are ably outlined, and the 
imaginary happenings of court life 
picture perfectly the loyalty and de- 
votion of both boys. Hildegarde 
Hawthorne’s No Road Too Long 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00) is the account of Fremont’s 
trek to California and the epoch- 
making events which occurred after 
his arrival there. Here, as in her 
earlier story of the days preceding 
the Civil War, the author in the 
telling of an adventurous tale brings 
history to life. 

Of literary distinction, too, is 
Lucy Embury’s The Listening Man 
(Julian Messner. $2.50), winner of 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Founda- 
tion $2,000 award. It takes us back 
to sixth century Ireland and re- 
creates the atmosphere of the days 
of the Golden Prince and the House 
of Bards on Tara Hill where the 
arts of war gradually gave place 
to those of peace. Mary Jane Carr’s 
Young Mac of Fort Vancouver 
(Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.00) tells 


a stirring story of quite a different 
civilization and of Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin the great White-headed 
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Eagle who ruled both whites and 
Indians with justice. Any boy 
would thrill to Donald MacDer- 
mott’s adventures and his gallant 
struggle to win the feather of the 
Northmen. There are more thrills 
in a lighter story, A Night of Adven- 
ture, by Aloysius Roche (London: 
Sands & Co. 3s. 6d.), in which a 
family of four children evacuated 
from London at the outbreak of 
the present war, by misreading the 
time-table run into exciting experi- 
ences which all end happily, how- 
ever, in the arrest of spies signal- 
ing to enemy submarines. Pros- 
pective young aviators—not to 
mention their fathers and uncles— 
will be much interested in Major 
Bernard A. Law’s Fighting Planes 
of the World (Random House. 
$1.00), in which are reproduced in 
their actual color, sixty-five of the 
leading warplanes now in active 
service, together with the important 
facts in the history of aircraft and 
their numbers in fifteen different 
countries. William Heyliger gives 
his fans another rousing football 
story in Gridiron Glory (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $2.00) replete with 
suspense, action and human inter- 
est in the development of Gordy 
Carroll as a player and as a person. 


YOuNGER GirLs: The King’s Day, 
by Claire Huchet Bishop (lllus- 
trated by Doris Spiegel. Coward- 
McCann. $1.50), features the cele- 
bration of the Feast of the Epiph- 
any in Normandy, where after one 
of those dinners peculiar to France, 
comes the King’s Cake and in it is 
hidden the bean that makes its 
finder King—for the day. At the 
Brissard’s feast, it is Terry, the 
orphan, who finds the King and 
makes Jeannette his Queen! From 
Normandy, too, comes Pierre, who 
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makes his escape to Brest after the 
chateau is burned in the French 
Revolution and at Brest, Captain 
Patterson accepts him as cabin boy 
in The Fair American (Pictures by 
Helen Sewell. The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00). On board we find the same 
Sally about whom Elizabeth Coats- 
worth has written other stories, but 
we like this one the best. Not only 
is there the thrill of Pierre’s escape 
by land but also by sea when the 
French officer comes on board, to 
say nothing of the rescue of the 
British seaman. Safe back at last 
in Winterport, Me., we sail off 
again—this time from Boston— 
with the Lyndes, mother, three chil- 
dren and the Captain, on The Voy- 
age of the Anna Smith, by Sarah E. 
Mulliken (Pictures by Jessie Rob- 
inson. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.50), and what a voyage it 
was—round the Cape of Good Hope 
in the Roaring Forties; a picnic on 
Robinson Crusoe’s Island and an- 
other in the Galapagos; a_ visit 
from a dusky Princess in the Sand- 
wich Isles and then up to the Arctic 
Circle where the ice held them pris- 
oner for two long years. Miss Mul- 
liken’s own family tradition is 
bound up with sailing ships and 
domestic life on the high seas 
makes a very good yarn. One of 
the choicest incidents is when the 
Anna Smith passes a whaler north 
of Honolulu and the New Bedford 
Captain brings his two girls over to 
supper — not in shorts or sweaters 
but correct little crinolines! 

The Sea Is All Around (Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.00) Mab when she 
goes to visit Aunt Belinda on Nan- 
tucket and though it seems rather 
a landlocked tale after roving the 
Pacific, the author and illustrator, 
Elizabeth Enright, who last year 
won the Newbery Medal, manages 
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to make it enjoyable for little girls. 
How much three American chil- 
dren and their Polish governess en- 
joyed a Brittany Summer (Pictures 
by Richard Floethe. Harper & Bros. 
$2.00) is told by Kathleen Coyle 
with the enthusiasm of someone 
who has herself lived in a fisher- 
man’s family on the Isle des Moines 
near Morbihan. But the most in- 
teresting portion is the entirely 
irrelevant description by the Polish 
governess of her work as curator 
in a Zoo. Completely disappointing 
is Roxana Rampant, by Laura Benét 
(Illustrated by Helen Sawyer. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00). We always 
look forward to Miss Benét’s new 
books but, in recounting the liter- 
ary struggles of her girlhood, she 
seems to have lost some perspec- 
tive. Without any claims to liter- 
ary notice but far more readable is 
Helen A. Monsell’s portrait of a 
disciple of Susan B. Anthony in the 
1850’s, Lucy Lou Fights for Her 
Rights (Illustrated by Paul Laune. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.75). By the 
side of Aunt Malvina in her no- 
torious trousers—full ones— Lucy 
Lou learned to join in the battle 
for other women and when Aunt 
Malvina broke her “limb” just be- 
fore a big meeting, Lucy Lou 
held the crowd by herself, but by 
that time she had reverted to 
skirts! What would Aunt Mal- 
vina have done if she had seen 
Grandma Standish actually place 
herself on the auction block in the 
far-off settlement on the Erie 
Canal? Granny refused to trek any 
further West with her family so 
she put all her savings in Sabrina’s 
hands to start the bidding and 
pocketed with pride the $90.00 
offered for her prowess in the 
kitchen! Those were rough days 
in Lock Her Through (Oxford Uni- 
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versity Press. $2.00), where Erick 
Berry writes and draws his own pic- 
ture of the Erie Canal; of Gideon’s 
life as a driver-boy; of Parrott’s 
Tavern and Stage Line and of how 
Sabrina and Gideon saved Parrott’s 
stable from the horse thieves and 
tracked down the thieves on the 
Canal. This is an unusual and well 
conceived story. 

Less sophisticated but very well 
told is Caroline Dale Snedeker’s 
The White Isle (Illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.00), which carries Lavinia all 
the way from the ancient family 
villa on the Palatine Hill in Rome 
along the Riviera on the Via Au- 
relia and up the Rhone to far-off 
Britain where Lavinia’s Father, 
Favonius Claudius, was to be Legate 
of the Second Augustan Legion and 
help to build and guard the great 
Wall of Hadrian. In a villa with 
central heating in Corinium (Ciren- 
cester), Lavinia and her mother 
loved to learn of Britain and the 
faith of the Christians. We heart- 
ily recommend this story. Eileen 
O’Faolain, wife of Sean, spends her 
summer holidays in the Gaelic- 
speaking South of Ireland where 
she was born and where she has 
listened to tales of the “little peo- 
ple” that have passed back and 
forth by word of mouth these hun- 
dreds of years. So it is not sur- 
prising that she should write The 
Little Black Hen (Random House. 
$2.00), wherein the fairies come to 
life, with the authentic touch of 
rich imagination and delicate eeri- 
ness that is her birthright. A de- 
lectable little volume is Leslie 


Thomas’s The Story on the Willow 
Plate, adopted from the charming 
old Chinese legend and appropri- 
ately illustrated and jacketed in 
blue and white. 
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OvpeR Girts: As girls now have 
careers as well as boys, one of the 
very best writers for boys, John R. 
Tunis, has contributed Champion’s 
Choice (Illustrated by Jay Hyde 
Barnum. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00). As usual, Mr. Tunis shows 
indirectly his opposition to the pro- 
fessionalizing of sport as he fea- 
tures the career of an “amateur” 
girl tennis champion from the 
afternoon her Father painted 
squares on their garage door and 
gave his daughter her accuracy in 
placing balls and her friends, a new 
game. The accounts of the tennis 
matches become exciting reading 
for anyone and particularly expert 
are the final chapters on Wimble- 
don with their climax and warm 
human interest. Betty Blake, O.T. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), by 
Edith Stern in collaboration with 
Meta R. Cobb, O.T.R., blows the 
trumpet for one of the most im- 
portant of modern careers for 
women, Occupational Therapy. 
Routine stuff as a story, Betty Blake 
presents an intelligent review of the 
profession for which six training 
schools now offer a three to five- 
year course. Salaries for therapists 
range from $720—with maintenance 
—to $2,500 a year, but two years of 
college are required plus the per- 
sonal qualifications which, of 
course, were found in Betty. In 
Star Light, Star Bright (Illustrated 
by Marjorie Lee Ullberg. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.00) Mildred Foulke 
Meese continues the career of Mary 
Carstens from The Wagon to the 
Star to her senior year at Sherman 
University. Mary works her way 
through as assistant in the biology 
laboratory and it takes all her de- 
termination to give up trying for 
honors to concentrate on her goal 
of medical school. Mary has other 



























more intimate problems which will 
prove interesting to her readers. 


YounGceER Boys Anp Girts: In the 
first place, here is a completely dif- 
ferent animal book, Animals No- 
body Knows (Viking Press. $2.00), 
by that engaging author, artist and 
naturalist, Ivan T. Sanderson, in 
which you can become really inti- 
mate with a Kinkajou, an Aye-Aye 
or an Echidna—do you remember 
the Echidna in Mrs. Miniver? —a 
low beast who looks like a cross 
between a mangy porcupine and a 
miniature mastodon and who lays 
an egg? Read one of Mr. Sander- 
son’s books and you want to read 
them all and we wager if you buy 
this one for a child, you will keep 
it yourself. For fairy tale lovers, 
Babette Deutsch offers a beautifully 
written version of the ancient Fin- 
nish saga, Heroes of the Kalevala 
(Illustrations by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Julian Messner. $2.50). These are 
the tales told round a fire under the 
Northern stars, but folk tales with 
entirely alien roots seem to us more 
suitable for the scholar than the 
child. In these, old Louhi, the gap- 
toothed mistress of the North Coun- 
try, is the evil spirit, but her strug- 
gle with the great magician Vaina- 
moinen, the Singer and his brother, 
the Smith, is not over the gold of a 
Valhalla but over a magic mill, the 
Sampo, and a fighter plane seems 
prefigured when Louhi turns her- 
self into a monstrous eagle with her 
warriors on her back. May Finland 
always turn back her evil enemies 
as she did then and in 1939! A 
very inadequate title for one of the 
nicest fairy books is Smoky House, 
by Elizabeth Goudge (Illustrated by 
Richard Floethe. Coward-NcCann. 
$2.00). Smoky House was the most 
comfortable tavern in Cornwall 
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where Jessamine took charge of her 
sister Genefer, two brothers and 
naughty Jane. How much the dogs, 
Spot and Sausage and the donkey 
helped no one but the angels ever 
knew. But dogs and donkey and 
angels and fairies all helped when 
the disloyal fiddler got them mixed 
up with the smugglers and the red 
coats. The best possible ending is 
reached when the fiddler is not only 
punished but reformed; so is the 
young Squire but how it all hap- 
pens you must find out for yourself 
in a story that deserves to be read 
for its own original charm. Robert 
Lawson has made a jolly collection 
of stories and verses in Just for Fun 
(Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00) gath- 
ered from many distinguished 
writers and illustrated just as they 
should be in black and white by 
Mr. Lawson. 


For BotH YOUNG AND OLD: South 
American Roundabout, by Agnes 
Rothery (Illustrated by Carl Bur- 
ger. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), is 
such a well written and picturesque 
account of the fascinating countries 
below the Isthmus that we are only 
sorry it is not a little longer, par- 
ticularly the chapter on Bolivar. 
For older readers is The Bridge of 
Water, by Helen Nicolay (Illus- 
trated by Chichi Lasley. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $2.00), a history 
of Panama from the century when 
the King of Spain’s paved road, El 
Camino Real, traversed the province 
of Tierra Firme down to the time 
of the Panama railroad and our 
own canal, which, strange to say, 
follows very closely the survey 
made by Pascual de Andagoya in 
1534. We note that we paid 
$43,000,000.00 to the French for the 
canal and then found that with the 
excavations, railroad, machinery, 
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land and Panama breakwater, it 
was worth about three million 
more. The modern part of Miss 
Nicolay’s history is better than the 
Spanish. Our Trembling Earth, by 
Joseph Lynch, S.J. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00), is a guide to the new 
science of seismology — earth- 
quakes. There is only one thing 
that disturbs the famous seismolo- 
gic station at Fordham University 
and that is spiders, who, every once 
in a while, take a walk down the 
pendulum! Father Lynch shows 
how the new science can be used in 
the location of oil fields and how 
its data helped Frank Lloyd Wright 
to build the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo which withstood the earth- 
quake. But as yet, earthquakes 


are unpredictable nor does Father 
Lynch mention their relation to vol- 
canoes. Wings for Words (Illustra- 
tions by Edward A. Wilson. Rand, 


McNally & Co. $2.00) is a biogra- 
phy of Johann Gutenberg by Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie, the author of the 
standard History of Printing. He 
brings both imagination and appre- 
ciation to Gutenberg’s ideals and 
struggles and it makes fascinating 
reading to follow step by step, 
Gutenberg’s copying out a Latin 
Grammar for a poor friend trying 
out a wood block; using his experi- 
ence at the mint for casting lead 
letters and adapting wine and pa- 
per presses for his printing. It is 
reassuring to know that the Bishop 
of Strasbourg was the first con- 
tributor to the fund for printing the 
Bible, which was the lodestone of 
Gutenberg’s unselfish life. A very 
different type of man was Concord’s 
Happy Rebel: Henry David Thoreau 
(Illustrated by W. Merritt Berge. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00), 
who so much preferred Nature to 
man, and very different is his 
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biography by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne who only manages to make 
out of the naturalist’s simple exist- 
ence a very confused medley of his 
contemporaries. 

Much better done is The Gay Poet 
(Julian Messner. $2.50), the story 
of Eugene Field by Jeannette C. 
Nolan, in which that well-loved per- 
son is brought to life in all his irre- 
pressible gaiety, against the back- 
ground of his times. It is a well- 
rounded picture, written with 
artistry and well documented. We 
can think of no happier way of In- 
troducing Charles Dickens (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00) than that in 
which May Lamberton Becker pre- 
sents him in a book that would 
make this year’s lists important 
even if there were no other. It is 
written with the surety and skill 
with which only a lover and life- 
long student of Dickens could write. 
Throughout are black and white 
sketches of Dickens, boy and man, 
his family, homes and friends, by 
Oscar Ogg, who re-creates the 
Dickens period in his pictures as 
completely as Mrs. Becker does in 
her text. We recommend it for 
every young person’s library. Those 
successful collaborators, Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher have 
added the life of another musician 
to those they have already given us, 
this time of our own Edward Mac- 
Dowell and His Cabin in the Pines 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00). It is in- 
terspersed with MacDowell’s music 
where the theme fits into the narra- 
tive and the whole is an under- 
standing, beautifully produced book. 

Two anthologies that should be 
on many nursery shelves, some- 
times for older hands to hold, are 
the handsome Anthology of Chil- 
dren’s Literature (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5.00) edited by Edna Johnson 
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and Carrie S. Scott and beautifully Hans Christian Andersen, Nor- 
illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, and wegian Folk and Fairy Tales, Bib- 
A World of Stories for Children liographies, Notes and a title Index. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00), collected by The print is larger than in the first 
Barrett H. Clark and M. Jagen- volume and the editors, also ex- 
dorf and illustrated with softly- perts, include only such work as 
colored crayon-like pictures. The has been accepted by a wide public 
one is a complete library in itself, over a considerable period of time. 
its nine sections devoted to Mother Finally, one of the loveliest books 
Goose Rhymes and Nonsense _ in format and in content is Under 
Verses; Fables; Folk-Tales, Liter- the Greenwood Tree (Oxford Uni- 
ary Fairy Tales, Myths, and Leg- versity Press. $2.50), songs select- 
ends; Old Testament Stories; Na- ed from the plays of William 
ture Stories; Fiction; Biography; Shakespeare by Julia Louise Rey- 
Poetry; Narrative Poetry; Lyric nolds and beautifully illustrated by 
Poetry. There are interesting ap- Leonard Weisgard, whose brush 
pendices on related subjects, the has been very busy this season. 
print is good, the arrangement ex- Here are all the better known lyrics 
cellent and the editors experts in from As You Like It, The Tempest, 
their field. The other, though not Twelfth Night, etc., and others less 
so comprehensive, is equally well well known from the tragedies, 
selected and includes Fables, Greek Macbeth, King Lear, Hamlet. For- 
Tales, The Arabian Nights, English tunate the child, young or old, who 
Folk and Fairy Tales, French Folk will roam its kingdom of poetry 
and Fairy Tales, Grimm’s Tales, and song. E. VR. W. 
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